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PREFACE. 



IMS great number of books which have already been written 
on the government and institutions of the Turkish empire, 
seems to render superfluous any further attempt to elucidate 
the subject. The accounts of different authors are, however, 
so various and discordant, that it appears no less difficult to 
reccMicile, than impossible to credit, their relations. 

Some travellers have avowed other objects of pursuit than 
the peculiar customs, manners, and opinions of the Turks. 
Others, less ingenuous, have, notwithstanding, observed them 
superficially and even falsely, have guessed at what they have 
not understoed, and have described nature, not firem an accu« 
rate survey of real life, but from the distorted phantoms of 
their own imaginations. 

The European provinces of Turkey, interesting as they dM 
from their past celebrity and their actual importance^ aret 
however, scarcely better known, except in the mere geogra* 
phical outUoea, than the forests of AnMrica or the deserts of 
Afciea« The foreign traveller, un&miliariaed with the man^ 
neis, and unacquainted with the language, of 4bo people 
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whom he studies, can have only a distant view, or a transient 
glance, even of the most prominent features of his subject : 
his descriptions are necessarily hasty and imperfect perform- 
ances, and, when compared with the original model, resemble 
rather the dreams of a diseased brain, than the ideas treasured 
up in the memory from intelligent and minute investigation. 

^* He who tells nothing exceeding the bounds of probabi-* 
lity, has a right to demand, that they should believe him who 
cannot contradict him/* But while the traveller is allowed 
the exercise of so extensive a privilege, he becomes responsible, 
in an equal degree, for any abuse of the authority with which 
he is invested. As I claim for my labours, in common with my 
predecessors in this career, the same indulgence, I have con* 
sequently hazarded assertions which can derive support only 
from a reliance on the veracity of the author. The remote- 
ness of my subject from general observation leaves, however, 
the right of censure or contradiction in so few hands, that the 
reader is justified in with-holding his assent until I adduce 
proof, that the means which I have possessed, and the circum* 
stances in which J have been placed, have qualified me for 
the task which I have undertaken. 

A residence of fourteen years in the British factory at Con^ 
stantinople, and about fifteen months at Odessa on the coast 
of the Black Sea ; occasional excursions to the provinces of 



Asia MifTcnr> 'and th% islands of the Archipelago ; a familiar 
intimacy with the most respectable of the foreign ministers 
and their inteipreters ; a long and not unemployed leisure, and 
a knowledge of the languages of the country sufficient for the 
purposes of ordinary communication, must have furnished 
opportunities for original observation, and have enabled me 
to discriminate, with greater accuracy than the inexperienced 
reader, between the imaginary and the real in the relations of 
fwmer writers. 

For the general confirmation of these facts I may refer to 
gentlemen of rank and respectability, not only in this country, 
but on the continent, and may presume with confidence, that 
His Majesty's ambassadors at the Porte,, as v/ell as the repre- 
sentatives of the continental powers, who honoured me with 
their friendship in Turkey, will justify my appeal to their 
testimony.. 

« 

The state of society in the capital of the Turkish empire is 
such, that a mere personal acquaintance is the necessary effect 
of the relative position of all classes of Europeans : But I may 
boast of having obtained, and preserved uninterruptedly, the 
friendship of His Excellency Mr. Listen, of Sir Sidney Smith, 
^d his l»:other and colleague in the embassy, Mr. Spencer 
Smith, of the Imperial Internuncio Baron Herbert Rathkeal, 
M* Van Dedem, the Batavian. ambassador, M, de Knohlesdor£^ 
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the Prussian envoy, and M. Descorches (formerly Marquis dc 
Sainte Croix) ambassador from the French republic, I have 
had the satisfaction of being personally acquainted with the 
most distinguished of the modem travellers in Turkey, and 
liave been gratified by having it in my power to assist their 
inquiries, and to point out to their observation objects con-^ 
nected with their different pursuits. Some gentlemen have 
done me the honour to acknowledge that they derived advan- 
tage from my communications, and I hope it will not be im- 
puted to vanity that I record the melancholy satisfaction which 
I received from the expression of gratitude, the last effusions of 
a heart glowing with every virtue, of a mind enriched with 
various branches of learning connected together by principles 
of the most enlightened philosophy. 

The name of Tweddbll is dear to many who knew his 
worth : he distinguished himself at the university of Cam- 
bridge by the elegance of his learning : he had visited the 
Northern courts, and had travelled over some of the most in- 
teresting countries of Europe: if he had lived to complete his 
tour, his name would have descended with honour to pos* 
terity: and although the materials which he left were dis- 
persed and unconnected, those which remained were still 
sufficient, if collected and arranged by the hand of friendship, 
to fonn a monument which might rescue his memtory from 
unmerited oblivion. He died at Athens^ and was buried ia 
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the tcmpk of Theseus. Three days before his death he wrote 
me the following letter, which t valoe from my respect for 
its amiable author, and preserve the more carefully as it is the 
last which he ever wrote. 

14th July 1799. ** I write to you, my dear Sir, on board 
of a ship in the harbour of Piraeus, which in half an hour 
lience will transport Mr. Neave to Smyrna, from whence be 
will proceed to Constantinople. I am desirous that he should 
not set sail^ without taking charge of half a dozen lines for 
you, because I recollect with continued satisfaction the re- 
sources which I derived from your society during my residenoe 
at Pera, and promise myself at the same time that you will 
thank me for having procured you the acquaintance of this 
gentleman. I do not add a pliable upon any other subject. 
There is so much noise ^ above, around, and underneath/ that 
I do not know whether the few words which I have written 
will be intelligible to you. I hope at least you will under- 
stand, even thou^ you should not be able to read it, that my 
best wishes attend you and Mrs. Thornton^ and that I am$ 
my dear Sir, ever very truly yours, 

J. TWKDDELI-.*^ 

Placed by circumstances in a country where the general 

appearances of nature, and more especially the general man- 

liters of the inhabitants, are so exceedingly diflferent friom those 
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to which I had been familiarized, I was consequently led to 
observe, though without having formed any fixed design, the 
occurrences that were daily passing before me. General 
manners more particularly attracted my notice, whether from 
natural taste and the bent of preceding studies, or because, 
from the means which were in my power, I judged myself 
qualified to prosecute my inquiries in this department with 
greater prospect of success. I read the works of preceding 
travellers, as, by pointing out what chiefly merits attention^ 
they shorten the labour of observation : I selected from their 
writings such remarks as I found corresponding with the ori* 
ginal model,, and having thus ascertsuned their accuracy, I 
treasured them up in my own mind, and considered them as 
a legitimate augmentation of the stock of my own knowledge. 
Attached to no system, having no hypothesis to defend, and 
being influenced neither by affection nor animosity, I merely 
accumulated observations and amassed ideas. I studied effects 
in their different relations without hastily inquiring after 
causes. It required a long familiarity with the usages of the 
country, and experience in the manners of the inhabitants, to 
be able to discriminate between what is genuine and habitual, 
and what is adventitious and adulterated. It was necessary to 
observe the same conduct in different persons, to compare it 
in its various operations, and to identify it under dissimilar 
circumstances, before incorporating it with that distinguishing 
mass of peculiar habits which constitute the national character. 



and from which particularities and individual features are to 
be excluded. In the possession of means, adequate to the 
accomplishment of the task which I had set to myself, con- 
sisted the superior advantage of my position over that of the 
cursory traveller, who must derive his information almost en- 
tirely from Inquiry. He has previously arranged a series of 
questions, and he writes down in his tablets such information 
as he is able to obtain, which must frequently be vague, incor- 
rect, or exaggerated. In his eagerness for information he can- 
not expect to penetrate beyond the surface : the folds of the 

» 

human heart do not develop themselves to transient observa- 
tion ; nor are the distinguishing characteristics of mankind 
written in a language which he who runneth may read. 

While I acknowledge my obligations to those whose labours 
have removed the difficulties which .perhaps would have 
wholly impeded, and certainly would have considerably re- 
tarded, my progress, I must however declare, that in almost 
all the writers who have preceded me in the description of 
Turkish manners, I discover partiality, prejudice, or defect. 
I have observed in some instances that accuracy is sacrificed to 
the beauties of stile, and even to trifling conceits and absurd 
comparisons. 

The European, attached to the peculiar usages of his own 
country, condemns whatever is irreconcileable with them. 
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On the other hand the Turkish national historian, whose con*- 
ceptions are unenlarged by general study, has neglected to 
mark the nice discriminating traits of the Oriental character^ 
has overlooked defects with which he was familiarized, and 
has even mistaken deformity for beauty. 

In order to learn with precision, it was necessary to returh 
to the state of childhood wherein every object that presents^ 
itself is a lesson, to gather together a comprehensive mass of 
information, to repass it friequently in review, and, as expe- 
rience advanced, to reject whatever had been adopted without 
minute examination. 1 read the human character^ not 
through a verbal translation, but ad depicted by its own un*- 
equivocal expressions, when acting free from restraint, un- 
guarded by suspicion, unconscious of exposing itself to exa- 
mination, and exhibiting alternately its different feature, as 
they were alternately put in motion by the predominance of 
different passioAs. 

Such were my means of acquiring information, and sudk 
my mode of employing them. The result of my observation^ 
I now submit to the judgment of an enlightened public. la 
the course of my work I have obtruded myself As Seldom a6 
possible on the notice of the reader .^ If I appear, it is to sup- 
port assertions which rest on my sole authority, or to give 
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authenticity to facts by vindicating the correctness of my own 
statements. 

In representing foreign manners I have divested myself of 
national prejudices ; in describing foreign religions I have not 
confronted them with the opinions and practices of other 
sects or persuasions : I have endeavoured to avoid those ex- 
pressions of malevolence which sully the pages of preceding 
Christian writers. I am not, however, conscious that I have 
glossed over any error, concealed any absurdity, or misrepre- 
sented any dogma, practice, or ceremony. The doctrines of 
Islamism, founded as they are on the religion of nature and 
the revelations of both our scriptures, must necessarily possess 
a considerable portion of intrinsic worth ; but this acknow- 
ledgment by no means implies respect for the artificial and 
heterogeneous superstructure which peculiarly constitutes 
Mahometanisiu. 

I have contemplated my subject under the guidance of my 
own reason ; but I trust it has seduced me into no error which 
can corrupt the heart or mislead the judgment. I flatter .my- 
self that the reader will perceive throughout my work, zeal in 
the cz^use of virtue, morality pure though not morose, respect 
•for order in human society, reverence for religious and civil 
institutions, and, above all, a love of liberty, the characteristical 
virtue of the nation to which I esteem it an honour to belong. 






I am aware that it may be said I have forfeitecT my title t© 
indulgence by the severity with which I have animadverted 
oh the writings of preceding travellers. I have indeed ex- 
pressed without reserve the feelings which have been excited 
by studied misrepresentations, by falsifications of which the 
author himself was conscious, and by arguments rendered 
specious in order to mislead ; but if in any instance I have 
censured unjustly, if I have presumed to decide where I was 
unqualified to judge, if I have been actuated by any other 
motive than the love of truth, the severity of my own remarks 
may justly be retorted with tenfold exacerbation. In some 
instances I may appear to have cut the Gordian knot by too 
unmasked a blow ; but the fallacy of its artifice did not seem 
deserving of a more elaborate process of disentanglement.. 
I have not sought controversy, but I felt it my duty not to 
avoid it ; and I shall acknowledge the propriety of reproof 
only when it is demonstrated that any remark could be omit- 
ted without injury to truth. My personal acquaintance with 
several of the modem travellers has neither seduced me into 
undeserved praise, nor provoked me into bitterness. I have 
dismissed from my mind every consideration of private 
partiality or resentment, and having undertaken a work, 
whose only merit must be its intrinsic accuracy, I have 
sacrificed every inferior motive to the love of truth and 
justice. 
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I have perused some works in which not a single fact ia 
juetly stated, nor a single conclusion fairly deduced. I have 
said so without reserve or equivocation, but the accuracy of 
each of my assertions may be judged of by the proofs which 
accompany it. Some explanation is, however, necessary for 
my having presumed to cen&ure a work of considerable merit, 
which has attained to great celebrity among the writings of 
modern travellers. The general merit of a work cannot, 
however, be pleaded in extenuation of particular blemishes or 
defects : on the contrary, by how much the more an author 
proves himself to be deserving of our approbation from the ac»- 
curacy of his representations and the justness of his remarks^ 
by so much the mure does he deservedly incur the severest 
reprobation, if^ presuming on his acknowledged credit, he 
dares to impose unfounded assertions on the credulity of his 
readers. Such are the faults of Dr. Pouqueville^s Travels, 
faults made still more c<}nspicuous by the correctness of his 
informatton on several interesting subjects where his judgment 
was left free from any improper bias. His Travels consist of 
three parts. The first volume contains a description of the 
Morea, highly interesting from the novelty, the correctness^ 
and the importance of his remarks. The second contains a 
description of Constantinople. The third volume,, composed 
firom the journals of some very intelligent French officers, 
contains a description of Albania, the ancient Epirus,. a. coun"-* 
try hitherto so little known^ and now described with sucIl 
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apparent accuracy and minuteness, that it forms perhaps the 
most valuable part of the collection. Tlie first volume, which 
from its little connection with the subject of the present work 
I have bad few opportunities of commending as it deserves, is, 
however, all that Dr. Pouqueville can with strict propriety 
claim as his own original and exclusive performance. He 
resided during «even months in the Morea under circumstan* 
ces highly favourable for his undertaking ; he studied the 
modern Greek language, and appears to have made a profici- 
ency in it sufiScient for ail the purposes of the cuiious observer 
and inquisitive traveller. From the Morea he was transferred, 
by order of the Turkish government, to Constantinople, where 
he remained during twenty-five months a state prisoner in 
the fortress of the Seven Towers. Two months after his en*- 
largement he sailed for France. He appears during this short 
time not to have been in the full enjoyment of liberty, to have 
been much occupied in making preparations for his depar- 
ture, and to have possessed no peculiar advantages over other 
cursory travellers ; and he has consequently no claim to ex- 
traordinary confidence in his account of Constantinople. The 
great disparity between the different parts of his work was 
the more evident to me, because, being myself i^miliarly ac*- 
quainted with that in which he is most deficient, I was struck 
the more forcibly with its inferiority to tlie other volumes, 
which I had read with pleasure and improvement. I have 
pointed out, in the course of the present work^ some few of 
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Dn PouqiKville's errorSt only so far as the refutation of them 
was connected with the subjects of which I treat. Many re- 
main uncontradicted, but they cannot mislead, if the reader 
yields his belief only to such assertions as in themselves are 
probable, to the relation of facts which the author may appear 
to have had the means of examining, and was not influenced 
to misrepresent,. 

Dr. Fbuqueville, actuated by a spirit which he himself 
condemns* labours to perpetuate between two respectable 
nations^ that hatred and animosity which the circumstances of 
a long and obstinate war have sufficiently inflamed. In every 
passage of his book wherein he has occasion to mention the 
British name, his choler bursts out« The British vice*consuL 
at Navarin iu the Morea, where the doctor flrst landed, was by 
profession a tailor, whom the doctor's comrade employed to 
botch his clothes, and whom he accuses of having stolen a 
diamond which he had saved in the lining of his pantaloons 
from the search of the pirates. Commodore Trowbridge is 
accused by Dr. Pouqueville of having unwarrantably detained 
a Freneh diplomatic agent, (the Abb6 Beauchamp, who was 
discovered among the passengers in a flag of truce) of having 
abused him^ with the harshest expressioris^ ova^vhelmed him with 
injuries^ threatened to hang him at the yard^arm^ and being 
irritated at the Frenchman's calmness^ of having seized him bif 
the throat. Beauchamp was afterwards delivered over to Sir 
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Sidney Smith. Dr. Pouqueville who wrete, if not under the 
dictate, at least under the influence, of the French court, 
bestows on Sir Sidney Smith an eulogium undoubtedly author- 
ized by his government, but unjust in itself because made at 
the expense of the whole British navy. He could not possibly 
have foreseen that his panegyric would in so short a space of 
time as one year be reprobated by the stile and language of 
the twenty-ninth bulletin of the grand army, and- therefore 
he does not hesitate to say " that Sir Sidney Smith alone up- 
held the honour of the British flag in the East." Sir Sidney 
Smith, according to Dr. Pouqueville, being only subordinate 
in command, was compelled to send the Abb6 Beauchamp 
in a small vessel to Constantinople. On his arrival he was 
treated as a prisoner, and after three days was conducted to 
the palace of Bebec on the Bosphorus, in order to undergo 
an examination before the British minister, Mr. Spencer 
Smith, and the interpreter of the Ottoman Porte. Dr. 
Pouqueville again asserts, that Mn Spencer Smith abused 
the Abb6 Beauchamp with the harshest expressions^ overwhelmed 
him with injuries^ threatened to hang him^ and being irritated 
at the Frenchman's calmness^ seized him by the throat I Are 
these things possible ? Are outrage and inhumanity so 
inherent in the English character, that men of honour, 
invested with public dignity, should thus on tho slightest 
provocation sink into* a conduct so very unbecoming, and 
yet so exactly similar in both instances^ that it camiot bt 
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otherwise accounlcd for Ihnn hv acknouicdijln r, tliat Dn'rtr 
exists in our nation an in^^^tinctive and uncoiiqnenUjIe bar- 
barity? *Can it be admitted for a moment, that an oflirer of 

« 
distinguished rank in the British service, and thnl t!ie repre- 
sentative of the British king, should so wholly l:iy aside thr 
conduct which distinq^uishes English gentlemen, flioul(! so 
entirely forget the dignity of their public characler, n^ to 
triumph over the weakness of a prisoner, insult liis mi^'or- 
tunes» and by laying violent hands on his person, degrade 
themselves, and dishonour their country ? The conduct with 
which Capt. Trowbridge is reproached must have been ob- 
served by some of the officers and people of his ship, and 
must have been known to all of them. I have not the 
advantage of being acquainted with any of the officers who 
Bcrved under Commodore Trowbridge on board the CuUoden, 
but so convinced am I that the charge of Dr. Pouqucvillc 
in this instance is calumny, that nothing can re-establish 
my opinion of his veracity unless the correctness of his as« 
sertions be confirmed by tlie declaration of some of these 
honourable men. The charge against Mr. Spencer Smith 
cannot be refuted by such honourable testimony : tlie only 
persons present at the conference, besides himself and M. 
Beauchamp, were two Greek interpreters. Prince Suzzo, 
dragoman of the Porte, and Mr. Pisani, dragoman of the 
British en^assy, yet though it be true even to a proverb, 
that every occurrence, however private, is matter of general 
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conversation in Pera, and though Mr. Plsani, with a versatility 
which is not thought inconsistent in a dragoman^ became the 
avowed enemy of Mr. Spencer Smith when he had beea 
superseded in the mission, yet never did a syllable transpire 
which could give colour to such an accusation. Dr. Pou- 
queville indeed says, that M. Beauchamp related the same 
story to several persons^ and, among others, to M. Ruffin the 
French Charge d'affaires^ and to all the French commercial 
agents who were at that time at Pera. I have no hesitation 
in contradicting this assertion : M. Ruffin*s veracity is not 
perhaps to be judged of, in all cases, from the example fur- 
nished by Dr. Ponqueville himself, which is related in the 
seventh chapter (p. 296.) of the present work ; but I venture to 
say that M. Ruffin, who is still living in Pera, will not dare 
to affirm, in the presence of Mr. Pisani, that M. Beauchamp 
did accuse Mr. Spencer Smith of such ungentlemanlike 
behaviour. I was myself intimately acquainted with M« 
Flury, the consul-general or coQimerciai agent at Bukareat 
in Wallachia, who was at that time in Pera, and was the 
friend of Dr. Pouqueville. I have spoken with him on the 
subject of the treatment of the French prisoners, hut neiser 
heard from him, or from, any^ other person, the slightest in^^ 
sinuation. of this, or any specified accmsation' ^gaiast .Mr«l 
Spencer Smith. I heard indeed tb&t Cddnel : Sebastiatii 
had complain&d in general terins^.that the fQmgci.miniaf(ttB^' 
inH^ad of alleviating, had augmented Jthe. ffiaffisrings o£ thd^ 
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French prisoners ; but Colonel Sebastian! had returned to Paris 
from Constantinople, and no doubt had made his report to the 
government, long before Mr. Spencer Smith arrived there and 
met with an honourable reception from the First Consul. 
Would this have been the case, if Dr. Pouqueville's relation 
had been so stated to the First Consul, and believed by him 
to be true ? These considerations are a sufficient confutation 
of the calumny ; but in the relation itself let us examine how 
far Dr. Pouqueville has forfeited his claim to the confidence 
of his readers. He says, he was ordered by M. Ruffiu to 
attend the Abbe Beattchamp who was dangerously ill at 
Fanaraki on the Black Sea. He arrived at about sunset at a 
village opposite to the European Cyaneans, which was inha^ 
bited by ^bout six hundred Albanian Turks, a great number 
of whom were smoking their pipes in a keask near the sea 
shore. " Some of them began to abuse me,'' says Dr. Pou- 
queville, " when I addressed myself to them in their own 
language to complain of their conduct. Surprized at hearing 
an European express himself with facility, and more especially 
without fear, they invited me to sit down beside them, and 
passed from murmurings to expressions of kindness.*' Now if 
in this very outset of his narration it should be discovered that 
Dr. Pouqueville has deviated into incorrectness, can he reason- 
ably expect that his readers should submit their faith to his 
guidance through the oiore intricate and wonderful passages ? 
The question is simple, and the answer, if the hypothesis can 
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be substantiated, will be obvious. Let us tlierefore proceed to 
analyze his assertions, since the national honour is connected 
with the discussion. The doctor spake to the Albanian Turks 
in their own language. What he means by their own language 
may be learned from himself, for he has told us, that one of 
the peculiarities of the Albanians is, that in* whatever country 
they are settled, they adhere, even to obstinacy, to the use of 
their national language, the Sclavonic. But in no part of his 
work does Dr. Pouqueville insinuate that he knows the Scia* 
vonic language, nor indeed does he appear to have had any 
opportunity of learning it. Perhaps however he means the 
Turkish language, which,'although not their own, is adopted 
among the Albanians, and generally known to such of them 
as expatriate. But it will be shewn in the course of the pre* 
sent work that Dr. Pouqueville is wholly ignorant of the 
Turkish language. The modern Greek is the only language 
of Turkey with which Dr. Pouqueville is acquainted. Few, 
however, of the Albanians, comparatively speaking, know 
Greek ; and the doctor is by no means authorized to deno- 
minate it their own language. We are compelled however 
to conclude that Dr. Pouqueville addressed himself to the 
Albanian Turks in modern Greek. But so far from this ex-. 
citing their surprize, the European Turks seem to expect that 
every Frank should understand Greek, and indeed it is rare 
to find an inhabitant of Pera who cannot express himself in it 
at least intelligibly. Greek is the fami Hsu* language of female 



society, some of the ladies speak no other language, the set- 
vants of the Franks are all natives of the Greek islands, and 
the women scrvants^ very, rarely aoquire even the slightest 
knowledge of Turkish, or Italian,. or French^ 

Dn Pouqucvillc discovers himself in the fictitious parts of 
his works by employing unnatural figures, inflated expressions, 
and a style of theatrical declamation* He enters the dungeon 
of Beauchamp ; ^^ the darkness is so thick, that the light of 
the candles can scarcely penetrate through it:" he approaches 
the truckle bed, and sees his patient " dying under a burning 
fever and having but a few minutes to live :'' the doctor ad- 
ministers relief, but the unwholesome air and fetid exhalations 
of the dungeon deprive him of the use of his senses ; he 
faints, and the guards carry him into the open air ; they how- 
ever refuse to permit the prisoner to change his abode: the 
doctor therefore re-enters the cell, the mephitism of the 
chamber ceases to affect either him or his patient, the abb6 
recovers, and continues, all through tlie night, to edify tho 
doctor by relating the wonderful barbarities of the English, 
binding him under a .solemn engagement to reveal them to 
the world. The conclusion of the story is *• lame and im* 
potent'* as to the effect which Dr, Pouqueville intended that 
it should produce, for the abbe, in two days, is well enough 
to quit his prison, and embark fpr his native country, aiid doe^ 
not die till after his arrival at Nice». 
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For shame Dr. Pouqueville! — ^The enmities of civilized 
nations ought not to survive their open wars ; but you have 
endeavoured to perpetuate them by the basest calumnies. 
Had you, as you might have done with propriety, declaimed 
against the barbarism of the Turks, w^ho, on a declaration of 
war, detained as prisoners, the merchant whom they had 
invited to settle in their country, the artisan employed in 
their service, the peaceable citizen, the studious traveller, 
and the accredited public agent; this would have been an 
useful and instructive theme. Had you reproached the re- 
presentatives of the other nations of Europe, even those en- 
gaged as parties in the war, that they, who by their influence 
could have prevented, should suflfer, and perhaps connive at, 
«uch a violation of the laws of nations, I would have seconded 
you ; for such was the language which I, and several of my 
countrymen in Turkey, publicly held. Had you traced to 
this example the outrages of the frantic Paul against the 
British nation, I would have concurred with you in opinion ; 
for in this instance the Turks were masters to the Russians. 
Had you held up the more recent injustice of your own 
government, and pointing to the prisoners illegally detained, 
and languishing at Verdun, have said, " See how contagious 
is bad example ;*' I would have applauded your philanthropy. 
But when a writer who knows what virtue and justice are, 
who affects a love of truth, who has himself felt injustice, 
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and groaned under adversity, when such a writer pleads the 
cause of inhumanity^ justifies violence, and palliates oppress 
sion^ by representing the aggression under which our innocent 
countrymen suffer as first provoked by the conduct of the 
agents of the British government, such a perversion of talents 
makes us regret that Nature has bestowed them. 

Why does Dr. Pouqueville impute to the secret machina- 
tions of the allies the inveteracy of the Turks against the 
persons of their enemies who fell into their power? Was 
their conduct, during the war against the French, different 
from their practice on every former occasion ? If the in- 
famous Jean-bon St. Andre^ who gloried in the name of 
regicide, was treated by them with more than usual harshness^ 
is the memory of Baron Herbert to be traduced, as though he 
had been the mover of the persecution ? If we are to credit 
the last official reports from the grand army, the Russian am- 
bassador at Constantinople, all the Russians in that city, and* 
the Greeks protected. by them to the amount of seven or eight 
hundred, were saved from the horrors of imprisonment^ 
from confiscation of their property, and from death, by the 
mediation of the French ambassador. If the fact be so, 
let the French ambassador have his due praise ; and let us 
hope that the government, which can challenge the respect: 
of foreign nations for the moderation and humanity of its- 
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public agent, will coddemn, with becoming dignity, its own 
precipitate conduct, and by an express clause in the next 
treaty of peace, will prevent the repetition of a violence, 
which sullies even the Turkish character. 



Hackney^ 
March 2, 1807^ 
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CHAPTER. I. 

GENERAL VIEW OP THE MANNERS. ARTS, AND GOVERNMENT OF 

THE TURKS. 



National Character. — Conduct compared with that of the Ramans^ 
' .^...and of the Arabs.^^Fordgn Learning and Arts adopted and 
imitated. — TTte early Sultans patrons of Learning. — Mahomet the 
Second. — State of Knowledge and Literature. —^Language. — 
Mechanical Arts. — Printing. — D^ciency of elementary Know- 
ledge. — Husbandry and Productions. — Manufactures.-^Arcldtec' 

ture. Sculpture. — Painting. --^Chronology. — Geography. — 

Astrology. — Medicine. — Surgery.-r-^Naoigation. — Commerce. — 
Roads and Traoelling. — Couriers. — Abuse of Power. — Evils of 
Despotism. — Practicability of Improvement. 

The character of the Turks, as it has been observed in different Nftttonai 

€kanM:ter. 

points of view, has been either held up to admiration, and for an 
example to surrounding nations, or represented as an incongruous^ 
mixture of savage barbarity and effeminate luxury. We have been 
called upon to emulate their military virtues, and to copy them in 
their administration of justice ; we have also been directed to abhor 
their undistingulshing severity, or to ridicule th^r efforts for 
opposing their enemies. Their government has been envied by 
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Christian monarcIiSi as tending to its object with the fewest impe- 
diments, and the least obliquity ; and it has been decried by 
philosophers, as the brute exertion of unorganized power. 

The genius of a people, and the spirit of their institutions, are 
best learned from the study of th^ir history ; and the annals of the 
Ottoman nation, as transmitted to lu by or^nal historians, repre* 
sent with fidelity this horde of Tartars, issuing from the deep forests 
which skirt the Caucasus, impelled by their native turbulence and 
love of war, and urged onwwd ta unitersal coMinest by the pre- 
cepts of their reKgion ; terrible to their neighbours, biit peaceable 
within their own community, and restrained liot their domestic ex- 
cesses by veneration for the law, which enforces reverence for the 
state, though it feil in inauring respect for the moBarck For 
amidst the most outrageoua exertions of viokiiGe against indivi- 
duals^ tha sovereign power, and the rights of the military and the 
great body of the people have always been sacred. The Turkish 
history, like that of other nations, exhibits the progress of nncer* 
tain opinions, vain objects of glory> and bloody and useless vic- 
tories. Their maxims of government, like the policy of other 
nationsi are rather the dictates of caprice than the deductions of 
reason ; and the soil of the most fertile countries in the world, wet- 
ted with the tears and blood of the inhabitants, reproaches the 
legislators with their ignorance of the laws of nature. *" 



* The bistory of the growth and decay of the Ottoman empire, written in- Latin» 
by Demetrius Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia, contains the m<Mt authentic information^ 
as it is composed from the annals of the original Turkish historians. A work entitled^ 
dea Empereurs Turcs,^ was pubUshed at Paris during the turbulent period 
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The Turks are stigmatiied, by almost every foreign writer, with 

m 

the imputation of ferocity and barbarism ; and even Cantemir 
himself, in affected imitation of the ancient Greeks, is prodigal of 
terms of opprobrium and reproach. Peyssonel is foremost of the few 
who defend them from the general censure ; and though the facts 
he states be all founded in truth, yet their assemblage gives an 
untrue picture of Turkish manners. The same may be said of their 
detractors ; so that an atteippt to ascertain their rank in the scale 
of civilization becomes a matter of curious inquiry f. 

A full investigation and accurate description of the Ottoman 
nation must be reserved for the more extensive knowledge, and su- 
perior talents of a future historian. To describe with impartiality 
a people among whom Qvcry thing is contradictory to our usages^ 

of democracy ; and extracts from it have been presented to the British public as genuine 
historj. 

t I copsider Ihe Chevalier d^ Ohsson as a native Uslorian; for he isaa Armeiiiui, 
bcni ia Turkey, and a tributary subject ofthe Porte. Hu general descripHan qf the 
Oumnan tmpirt, of which the teligiouf code is the only part yet published, gives a 
correct account of the ceremonies and customs of the Tuildsh nation. But their mo- 
rality> it must be allowed, ia in many lastttK^es represented rather at it ought to be in 
with their valigioaa precepts, than aa it is actually found to exist The 
of the Koran, inculcating the fundamental virtues of mea in society, be- 
cause they ve continually in the mouths of the Turks, are asserted by lyOhsson'jto 
be deeply engraveo eo their hcasls, and. so to regitete their conduct, as «o tnake them 
the m/09t humaae, an^ the wtost chmitable qf all the people <^ihe earthm (Tableau G&iiral 
de r empire Ottoipan, V. iv. p. 302.) 
' Foreigners indeed run into the opposite extreme, and describe them as universally 

Wmge and baiteitt V 

" Moastrum nulla victute redemptnm 
A vitiis/* 
ot) account of the cruelties and excesses committed by the poMiery in time of war. 



thaugh not perhaps more repugnant to reason, requires a freecfom 
from prejudice, and a calmness of inquiry, guided by the love of 
truth, which few travellers are found to possess. Yet, in the scar- 
city of information, we do not hesitate to receive, as the authentic 
history of an illustrious nation, a few anecdotes collected by chance, 
admitted without enquiry, and sometimes misrepresented from per- 
verseness : which is fully as absurd, al^ if a foreigner were to com- 
pose our history from the relations of a captive, or the correspond* 
ence of a merchant, amid the distractions of war and the interested 
reports of commerce. 



The national character of the Turks is indeed a composition of 
contradictory qualities. We find them brave and pusillanimous ; 
good and ferocious ; firm and weak ; active and indolent ; passing 
from austere devotion to disgusting obscenity, from moral severity 
to gross sensuality ; fastidiously delicate and coarsely voluptuous ; 
seated on a celestial bed and prying <mi garbage. The great aie 
alternately haughty and humUe; arrogant and cringing; liberal 
and sordid : and in general, it must be confessed, that the qualities 
which least deserve our approbation are the most predominant^ 
On comparing their limited acquirements with the learning of the 
Christian nations of Europe we are surprised at their ignorance : 
but wo must allow that they have just and clear ideas of whatever ' 
falls within the contracted sphere of their observation. What • 
would become of the other nations of Europe, if, in imitation of 
the Turkish government, the highest offices in the state were filled 
by men taken from the lowest rank in society, and unprepared by 
educattf>n or habit to discharge their important duties t 



The Roman^i when they had subdued the states of Greece, felt Conduct 
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and acknowledged the charms of Grecian literature ; nor did they Jf Se r^ 
disdain to grace their unconquered necks with the h'ghter yoke of"""' 
science. But the Romans were already illustrious in domestic and 
military virtues, renowned for the gravity of their manners^ and 
the severity of their practical morality : their republic was founded 
on law ; and was rich with the spoils of conquered nations, though 
temperate in the use of them : and if the citizens disregarded the 
elegant arts, it was less from ignorance of their value, than from 
observing in other nations, their connection with luxury and eife** 
minacy* But the Turks, though previoudy to their emigration 
they must have possessed, in common with other savage nations, 
a probity natural to their simple modes of life and the absence of 
temptation ; yet, when forced by circumstances to become war^- 
riors, and falling at once upon some of the richest countries of the 
earth, they were necessarily invaded by all the violent passions of 

■ 

conquerors, and rioted in enjoyment with the keenness of newly 
excited appetite. If the adoption of a common religion pro- 
aioted intercourse between them and the inhabitants of the king* 
dom of Persia, the profession of jarring and mutually intolerant 
opinions prevented communication with the Christian subjects of 
the Eastern empire ; and the knowledge which the Greeks pos- 
ilessed was beheld by the conquerors with the same contempt as^ 
tiieir persons. They coiil^uered to inherit; but they knew no 
honourable means of subsistence besides arms, and left to slaves 
and cowards the cultivation of the earth and the practice of the 
arts. The in^^nite extension of their empire, and the universal 
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propagation of their faith, were the avowed objects of their Mrar^ 
fare : and they had consequently a sufficient number of en^nies to 
exercise their courage. The intervals of peace were the seasons 
of unrestrained indulgence; but these were too frequently inter- 
rupted to allow them to sink into effisminacy : thus> they passed 
from idleness to rapine, and, under different circumstances, they 
alternately exhibited the feiociouanas of barbarian courage, and 
the vices of luxury. 

# 
and of the The conduct of the Turks has also been contrasted with that 
of the Arabs, who after extending their conquesta to the western 
boundaries of Europe and Africa, cultivated the sciences with 
success, and preserved literature, which among Christian natiani 
was almost obliterated. But the Arabs, long- before the age of 
Mahomet, were a polished and learned natton ; and the atfeentton 
which they paid to science, when they rested ftom their conqitet% 
was merely the resumption of their ancient habita. The tAta> 
marriages between the Moors and the Christian women,, iriiich it 
is said Afananzor encouraged in Spain, have with much gaUaatrj 
and ingenuity been held out as the cause of that taste for literature 
which distinguished the Arabs of the eighth century*; hut I 



* Survey of the Ottomftii empire^ p. 14. *' Les progr^ des Arabes dans les kttre% 
et ks beaux arts ayukt auivi ceux de Unn armea at d^ leur domination dan$ ies tnip 
fartie$ de Vancieu continent, on vit bientot les cdleges (savoir, ceux ekves i la MecquQ, 
a Medine> d KiuflS, i Baghdad, i Damas, en Pene, en Afrique, en Espagne, &c.} cuU 
ttver avee k plua grand aueete tontea k» adencea q«i ont tant contiibui d k gloire das 
Gf ecs et dea RoBiaina.'' (Tabltau G^n^ial, V. ii. p. 465.) 

" Lea lettres, lea sciences, et les arts eurent de puissana protecteurs dana Haroun I, 
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4oalit wfiether it be ndt mofe just to attribute tbe iiiventiou of 
dl^bra and the improvement of medicine, rather to the refined 
taste of the court of Uaroon ftl Raschtdi and the encouragement 
nrhich learning received from the Caliphs of Bagdad, than to the 
eorinubial happiness which the Spanish ladies conferred on their 
anehristian husbands. The Turics indeed cannot be accused of 
having neglected th^e extrmr^nary aids of science ; for, after the 
siqB^e of Nicsea, when the Grecian ladies, in the presence of Sultatt 
OrcbaH) bewailed the losfs of their husbands, the generous con- 
queror appointed honourable successors from among the officers of 
llis court and army ; and the gratefal widows spread tbe fame of 
his humanity over the neighbouring regions ^. The peculiar fero^ 
city nf the Turks has been rasbly attributed to ike arrogant and 
iariaroms dietates (^ their religionif ; for tbe Arabs, a people e^ttatly 
Kivoured by both Minervas, jvolessed the same religion, and pro- 
bably with more ardent zeal^ as being new converts, and with 
stronger attachment, from the cireumstance of its being first pro** 
pagated in their own country. 

«Bt1le8cbid^ dans Ahmed IIT, Aly II, Mohammed VIII, Mohammed IX> mais sur-toot 
daua Mensour II, et Danmd V (TaUeau Geairal, Y. I p. 346.) 

^ Cantemir, p. 26* 

f The leading features of the Mahometan religion are very much miorepresenled by 
auch eKpreasions. The Chevalier D^Ohsson, who had at least aa good an opportunity 
0f knowing the true character of the Turks as any odier writer, says, that the humani^, 
the beneficence, and the hoepitaUty, which during so many ages have been the chaToC'- 
tetistic dietinciion of the aations subject to the law of Islamism, are the necessary conse* 
quence of the precepts of the Kona (Tab. Gin. V. iv, p. 801.) 



Foreign The Turlcs^ possessed of Arabian anct Persian literature, do not 
and arts perhaDS deserve severe reproach for havbg overlooked the chaster 
«^ imita. beauties of Greek and Roman learning, which were amoealed from 
their research by the obscurity of an unknown* language. Tliey 
indeed rejected, as useless, the dogmatical knowledge, on which the 
Greeks valued themselves : but, unless we suppose them to have 
been previously instructed, they learned all that the Greeks could 
teach them, of agriculture, of navigation, of mechanics, and of all 
the arts subservient to the purposes of utility, or even of luxuiy. 
The destruction of the ancient monuments of art is not to be im* 
puted to the Turks. Soliman, says Leunclavius, paused at 
Troas, and admired the remains of stately edifices which the irrup- 
tion of the Goths had ruined. Preceding irruptions had in like 
B9anner annihilated the celebrated labours of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles ; and the Turks are blameabl^ only for having completed 
the work of destruction, by employing the fragments of ancient 
buildings, in modem edifices, or for common purposes* 

The Turks are reproached with not having imitated the archi- 
tecture of ancient Greece, nor having corrected one fault, or 
conceived any idea of proportion, from the perfect models which 
they have daily before their eyes*. But a slight recollection of 
history must convince us, that in the capital the Turks could have 
found no remains of ancient Greek architecture. They have ho)v- 
ever copied the most perfect model existing there, and have built 
all their principal mosques in close imitation of the cathedral of 



* furrey of tbe Ottomaa empire, p. 208* 



- Sa&cta Sophia ^« Statuary and painting, it is truei are discouraged 
by the spirit of their religion ; and to their intemperate zeal ve- 
must attribute the destruction, or defacing, of all the tnonuments^ 
of ancient art» which . the Greek emperors had collected for the 
ornament of the metropolis, and which had survived the rage of 
faction and the pillage of the crusaders t. 

Though war and conquest were the chief occupations of the 
Ottoman^, the early Sultans do not : appear to ^ have been wholly 
insensible to the advantages of learning. Sultan Orchan, in the^«^7 
year thirteen hundred and thirty-six of the Christian sera, founded ^(^^f 
an academy at Brusa, which became so illustrious by the learning 
of its professors, that students^ even from Arabia and Persia, did 



^ ''Ad In^iu templi fonnam omnia fere , Turcarum templa $ant coostmctE.''' 
(Buabequii Epist i. p. 21.) 

" If they have fine mosques, it is because they had a fine model before their eyes^* 
the church of Sancta Sofrfiia.'' (Toumefort. V. ii. p. 1 S I .) 

" There are even mosques, particularly those of Sultan Ahined in the Hippodrome, . 
and of Shahzad6, which are of a lighter construction than Sancta Sophia; and though 
built on the plan of that ancient Greek church, have surpassed their model This 
model, indeed, is far fixmi being a master-piece.'' (De Tott, V« i. p. 228.) 



t " On sait que long-temps avant la chAte du Bas^empire, les fiireurs des Ico&o*. 
clastes, soutenues par le fiuiatisme de Leon FIsaurien, et du prince Theophile, ayoiqii , 
porte les coups les plus funesles i la peinture et 4 la sculpture.'' (Tab. Gen* V.iv.. 
p. 457.) 

A minute and curious description of the ancient statues destroyed by the crusaders, 
when they took and pillaged Constantinopk in the year 1204, is given by Nicetas, an 
historian who held several important offices in the court of the Greek emperor at the 
time. (Nicet ap. Fabricii Bib. Graec. V. vi. p. 405.-— See also Gibbon's Roman , 
History, V.xi. p. 238.) 

c 
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^«»Ma*i dot diadftin to become the disciplet of the Othmmidse*. Makoni«t 

the Sccood* 

tha Sboond, wboae victories tamiiiated the Romaii empire, repeated 
aa elegant Peniaa dbtieb on the instability of human grandevr, 
if hen he entered the deserted pakice of the list of the Cuaarftr 

** Ferd^ dary mikiuned ber kysr Kaisar ankebut : 
*' Bumy neubet mizened ber kuinbeti Efrasiab.'* 

« The spider holds the veil in the palace of Cesar : 
'fbe owl slanda sentinel oa the watch«^wcr of Afrasiabf« 



* Si tous les Bumarques de cette maiflon, cfepuis Oaman I, juaqu'4 Ahmed I, n'ont 
jm ^s fcaiaittrMM ft» h trftie ptr leurs yettaa etleim ipmStibt gu^nriire^ praqoe 
tiui le SQRi ctptedsnt diitMKue* p«r lew inMmk, ttkur i&MNV pwr k» IcOrcSk. 
fTab. Gin. V, ii. p. 478.) 

See in the Tableau General the ttate of the thirty five public libraries in the city of 
CbsittttiDi^to ffltna^ 9Miie ^i»MeM ccMlCaitk 15^000 rtMrnm, to ge th er mn fh att account 
of the suljects of Pernan and Arabian literature. (YoL iu pp.46e, 416. 408. 4^1. 
4Mi) 

The public library founds iftkfer Mbattafr AeTUrd, by tk Vfair RaciibrPkebs^ 
i<iAB t9mmodim: uityetlhTe^ ttfi AtJt i^fbre H tkertwatna suck dii^ 
MMRMfk (y.i.p.)4<l) 

t Sir WAlTam Jbneg translated these lines before he was acquainted with the cus- 
toms of eastern courts, or he would have given to bis translation the forcible and meIan-> 
cfeoly cofouriYTg of the original TMte is the curtain^ which is spread before the throne^ 
or at the entrance of the hall of state^ which the pages draw aside> vi^en strangers are 
adktiitled to ati audience : but here the office of diamberlain is assigned to the spider. 
Neubet, the martial music, which from the turrets of the imperial residence announces 
the evening retreat, is replaced by the screechings of the owL 

'^ Ertogfarcml, p^re d'Osman I, etant gouvemeur d' Angora, soos lea Sultans Seld- 
joukiens, ftdsoit jouer sa mtisique militaire, Neubeth, tous les jours, vers le coucher da 
s^l^tl, ^ Pcxemplt dej aQtfes gouvemeurs de provinces." (Tab, Gcn^ V. iii. p. 49.} 
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Tbo OdOiiiieror of Con»taotimople wat renowned among the 
nations of t3ie East for liu {Hety, hU learning, his knowledge of 
foreign languagea, and his acquirements in general science; 
thou^ Christian writers have represented him as crael, perfidious, 
and bloody; witliout fiiitb, humanity, or religion ; and consider-^ 
ing piety and justice as Tirtues bebnging to the vulgar. It is 
however difficult to imagine, that a mind furnished like his, which, 
in thftmidst of slaugfater, and the exultation of victory, could pause 
at such reflections, should either wantonly indulge in the unpro- 
voked murder of bis newly conquered subjects, or in the destruc* 
ti<m and nuttlation of the most venerable monuments of anti- 
quity •• 

• 

* Csiifecmir* p« 10(2. n0le.-^The brasm soIumh in Uie Hippodrome, which Maho- 
Viet if aocMed ef htvitig deiboed, is iMnad bytliree lerpento twiited qnrsU]r» whoie 
lietds apresdiiig on fheiideBCompoaealmidarcbapitfir: ItitsttppotedtohayelMm 
brought iBrom Delphi, where it rapported the ftnowgridcn tripod, which the Greeks 
after the hfttOe #( Platm ibwd m the emoff of Mardetiina. Dr. DaO»way,ia his 
deacriptim of Ihe HippMbene, mfpk ''Om tfaf tbice eotwMed Mm wly ^f the 
aeipelitBjaewirenaaMi; Mg^ihirnds wialiimkea«ffbyMdMmettke$oQ«BMl»wiUia 
aii«feal>olworhiahal^«ie, iti proof of his aoil^^ {P. #80 

It ia oorioiii 4st Lady Maqr WovOev Montafu* in her oomMmt of <bia eolnmi> 
•ihoidd deaoAif tbo seqpenlib aa ait that tine. ^ with their movUha gafiif;*' <V« ii. 
p. 250.) portodariy aa ToitnMrfat, who praorded her lodyahipftii hia viait lo CqimUih 
tuDMiilc, espreaaly jsyi, '' Aat the noaaioipg two heada were taken away in noo," 
fVoL iL p. IM.) Ho aceuaea SuUaft Main of hamg broken oflftbe Aaithead. - 

Lord Sandwich says (p. 128.) that " Sultao Amnrath, ooe day paaaing this way» to 
aMkeanexperixnent of the atreogth of his arm« beat off the head of one of the serpents 
with hia topoHZ, after wUeh his followers, in imitation of their sovereign, destroyed the 
remaining twa^' , From these examples it may be seei^ bow little the traditions of 
Constantinople are deserving of credit; and they may serve to guide our judgment, in 
determining upon other more serious accusations which are alledged against Mahov^et 
the Second. 

5 
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^wMgB ^^^ ^" ^^^ '^^^^ *" illiterate people, it is not because learn- 
end litem, jj^^ j^ universally neglected by individuals : for, on the contrary, 
the Ulema, or theological lawyers, undeiigo a long and laborious 
course of study; the Turkish gentlemen are all taught certain 
necessary, and even ornamental, parts of learning ; and few chil- 
dren, at least in the capital, are left Mrithont some tincture of edu- 

Mr. Eton, in his historical ■ account of the siege .and taking of Constantinople sayi* 
" that the Greeks viho fled for safety to the church of Sancta Sophia were all slain, and 
the cktarch %uas converted into a stable. Three long days and three long nights the air 
was shaken with'the cries of the vanquished. The Sultan heard it in his camp, and it 
lulled him to sleep. The dogs ran into the fields howling; with cmnfomon, or leaped 
into the sea.'' After three days the Sultan entered the city; " He made a sumptuous 
feast for his pashas and officers in ike hofy tempk qf Sancta Sophia; and as he sat ban- 
quetting he caused to be kiHed, for his diversion and that of his guests, great numbers 
of lus prisoners, of the first dislinctim, for birth, eminence and learning, among whom 
were many of the late emperor's relations ; and these fea$ts he repeated daily, tillhe bad 
destroyed all the Grecian nobility, priests, and persons of leanung^ who had ftllen into 
his hands, of both sexe% and of all ages." (P. 145.) 

Cantemir, die Turkish historian, was ignorant of the commission of these horrible 
enormities : and even Gibbon had not Ae advanlme of consulting the authentic docu- 
ments, whence Mr. Eton has collated the materials for so pathetic a picture. I must 
confess however that the efiect of this history is somewhat weakened, by the knowle^ 

' we have that the church of Sancta Sophia was converted into a mosqoe, on the very day 
of the conquest of the city, (Tab. G^n. V. iv. p. 589.) and that, consequently, the Sol- 

* tan was not lulled to sleep during three daya in his camp, while his soldiers were slaugh- 
tering the citisens; that the church was not converted into a stable, or a wine-house; 
and what is still more consolatory, that it needed no purifieation firom pollution by 
hmnan blood. (Tab. G^n. V. ii. p. 9.) 

The memory of this cruel Sultan> according to Toumefbrt, continues to spread'terror 
through the seraglio; and '* the pages dare not enter die kitchen gardens, ever since 
Mahomet the Second caused seven of them to be ript up, to discover who had eaten one. 
of his cucumbers.*' (V. ii, p. 246.) 

Gibbon (V. xiL p, IS4.) calls it a tnclinh and hasybtir/efii page;k 
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cation*. It must be acknowledged, however, tliat the ot^jects of 
Turkish study, the rhetoric and logic, the philosophy and' meta* 
physics, of the dark ages, do in reality only remove men further 
from real knowledge. The instruments, without which the re- 
searches of the acutest natural philosopher would be imperfect, are 
either entirely unknown in Turkey, or only knbwn as childish 
playthings, to excite the admiration of ignorance, or to gratify a 
vain curiosity. The telescope, the microscope, the electrical 
machine, and other aids of science, are unknown as to their real 
uses. Even the compass is not universally employed in their navy, 
nor its common purposes thoroughly understood. Need' it then 
be observed, that navigation, astronomy, geography, agriculture, 
chemistry, and all the arts, which have been, as it were^ created: 
anew since the grand discoveries of the two last centuries, are 

either unknown, or practiised only according to a vicious and 

> 

antiquated routine. 

The Turks possess^ in their own language or in Arabic, the 
philosophy of Aristotle and the works of Plato, together with 
inauiaerable treatises on astronomy and chemistry, as well as on 

* '^ On distingue dlz degres difierens dans la claase des Muderriu. Le8 candidate 
ne peuvent lea parconrir que fluccessivement et toujoon par ordre d'anciennet^^ ce qui 
aouvent demande plus de qmrmac ans pour paryenir i celui de Suieynan^i, .le. plus 
elevi de tous." fTab. Gen. V. iv. p. 489.) 

** Les Etudes particulidl^ des enfans des Oulimas sont reglees sut le m^me plan que 
Van suit dans les Meiresth. Celles que font la jeune noblesse et toutes les personnes 
qui se vouent a Tetat politique, sont moins ^tendues. L'histoire orientate et les ouvragjes 
philosophiqued sont les objets aux quels ils s*appliquent le plus particulidrement II en 
est pen qui ^tudient la metapbysique, la politique, et les principes du gouvemement, 
parceque sor ces objets iqiportans, il y a une insouciance pesque univcrselle dans la 
natiom'' (Tab. Gen. V. ii. p. 418.) 
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astrology apd alcbymy** ^^1: they have oobook9 calculated to 
advance their progress in the artSi or to teadi them the rudimeota 
of science : and a skill in jurisprudeoce, fouaded> not on reason 
and nfiture, but ou positive and imperfect precept ; a knowledge 
of controversy, and the im^inaiy capacity of ascertaining with 
precision, whether Abubekir, Omar, and Othman» were impostors 
and robbers, or the true successors of the prophet ; the being able 
to determine, whether it be necessaxyt on rising from bed^ to 
wash the feet with water, or only to rub them with the bar^ hand ; 
though in Turkey they are thought to involve the dearest interesti^ 
yet attract from strangers as little respect> as the intricate and in* 
explicable difficulties, ^hich occupy and disturb the leisure of out* 
own domestic aectaries- 

Lansuage. The Turkish language is harmonious and ic^lar^ but of intri- 
cate and involved construction ; sufficiently copious for the pur* 
poses of ordinary intercourse, and only defective in terms of art, 
and expressions adapted to philosophical ideas. No Ia»guage 
admits of greater delicacy or nicety of expression, and none 10 
better suited for colloquial purposes. Their polite Itteratere is 
modelled from the Arabian and Persian, and is not to be judged of 
by our rules* The Turkish poets, though they debase their cobh 
positions by conceit and affi^ctation, and eagerly catch at objects 
of comparison, wherein there is sometimes scarcely any general 
similitude, yet have all the beauties, and all the defects of their 
masters. Mr. Eton says *^ it is astonishing that they have not 

♦ Peywonuel — B^pomc h IVL 4c Vdoey, p, li. 
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perfected their alphabet:^ but this reproach does not justly attach 
to the Turks ; they have adopted the Arabian alphabet, which, 
for ages before the emigration of the Turkish nation, had been 
found sufficient for all the purposes of science and literature. The 
want of the vowels does certainly occasion an ambiguity in tlie 
pronunciation of foreign words or proper names, which eveti tlie 
vowel-points do not entirely remove: But the omission of these 
points does not increase the difficulty of reading the ordinary lan- 
guage to a person who is but moderately acquainted with it. The 
oriental scholar will exculpate the Turks from the charge of 
lifeing farther removed from perfection In their alphabet than any 
other nation, and will not expect from them an effort to 
improve it ♦. 

* I ▼etrturr to pttmounee thkt DeTdft, tfnKigfk he nxiitd tvfenty direc years 1a 
Tinker, and was ablete eitgKt^m Uoisclf hi TbrikiA wMi tokraUe fluency, yet fOB- 
9tMeA but a lapcrfidal knovledge of Uie language. His proficiency may be judged of 
by his own declarations; and there are many oriental scholars in England, who will 
eiMlf dtietci tiikf igMnMee, €i Ae exaggtfratioft. of Ae feUowing pattages.-*-^' When. 
the whole lifii of a ama i^scaio^ aUflkiiait to Isani to lead well, Ucdc time remains 
to choose what he shaU read foe his instruction and advantage/' (V# l p. 9.) " No 
care can efiect the improvement of the Tiliis» wBile the difficulties of their language 
<9NifiM airthrirfcainlng ta ivaAig afeiltf wriling.'* (V. r. p. 146;) Let tnMe how 
D^Q l ssoB ^ a pivftased ofieatal scholar, spfeaks of the Turkish kaguage, and the diffi^ 
^ties of teaming it ^^ Le Turc, le Penan, ct TArabe, ont les m^mes curactires^ un» 
mSme alphabet ; at qooicpie dans cM al]diabet il n^y ait proprement que trois voyellesi 
rnie Afptkiakm de ^uattr nmk «t soffisanie pour appiettARe k Ike et a ^nre; Kortho- 
grajMe etant ii^nimettt plus silnpk et plufr eonftMnine a la p ronoadalion que ne le aont 
pour un etranger le Francois, I'Anglois,'' &c (Tab. G^n. V. ir% p. 474.) 

" Cette langue, tr& cultivee Muslea premiers Sultans Othomans^ mais pardculiere- 
ment sous Suleyman I, emprunta les richesses du Persan et de i'Arabe. C'est dans 
cet idiome, aussi noble qu'haraiOBieusi^ que s'ecrtveat tons les livres historiques/' &c. 
(Fab. Gen. V. ii. p. 473.) 
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^leehaaicai xijg improvcd statc of the mechanical arts in Ghristendom^ 
where they are cherished and extended by the rapid coxnmunica* 
tion of the discoveries of innumerable professors of science, makes 
us regard witli contempt the condition of them in Turkey, where 
they are neither founded on principles, npr connected with eacU 
other, but appear merely as the fragments of a system, the M'reck 
of former knowledge ; as their practice seems a servile imitation, , 
instead of a regular and intelligent process. In a country where 
there exists no theoretical or speculative knowledge, we look in 
vain for architects, for navigators, for mechanicians, for agricul- 
turists. But it would be rash to presume an inferiority in their 
capacity from the imperfection of their knowledge; or to conclude 
that they are so besotted by ignorance as even to be vain of* it, and 
because they possess not, that they therefore despise foreign im- 
provements, lliough, indeed, there be wanting the mind to 
guide, we must not permit ourselves jto think, that mental superi* 
ority would meet with contempt: though there be wanting the 
judgment to direct their operations, we must not think that such 
a director would be spurned. Hie Turks, on the contrary, are 
deficient neither in talents to comprehend instruction, nor in doci-* 
lily to adopt it. If we find a skilful mason, can we suppose he 
would execute the plans of genius, with more difficulty than 
the rude conceptions of ignorant caprice ? If the ploughman 
can draw out his furrow, in an uncurved line, for a quarter of 
a league, would he unwillingly pursue an improved system of hus- 
bandry ? * If the mariner have the courage and the skill, to con- 

« 

♦ Dc Tott V. iv. p. 118. 
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duct his vessel through the dangers of navigation,' by the mere in- 
formation of his senses, would he become less capable, if his efforts 
were aided by principle, and directed by science? If the mecha- 
nic, with a rude instrument, can fashion matter iso as to answer 
useful purposes, would he relax in his ingenuity, if the difficulties 
of labour were removed by better-adapted methods ? Their apti- 
tude for improvement is unquestionable : the industry which can 
persevere through rugged paths beset with brambles, would move 
on with increased rapidity, over a smooth and level road. Let it 
not then be said, that because the Turks believe in predestination^*^ 
they necessarily resist instruction ; nor let us suppose, that, because 
they find their way in the dark, they must necessarily become blind 
upon the approach of light. ' 

Elementary knowledge, so highly appreciated by their ancestors, 
was already lost to the Greeks, before their necks had bowed to a 
barbarian yoke : and it requires historical testimony to convince 
us, that the descendants of the people, whom we respect as the in- 
ventors of all that is exquisite in elegance and correctness, could 
be guilty of so wide a deviation from the principles of taste, as we 
see in the design and execution of the paintings, the coinage, the 
sculpture, the architecture, the writings, and even the amusements, 
of the later Greeks. At the period of the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, elementary knowledge had not revived in the west of Europe : 
in Arabia it had never existed. Whence then could the Turks 

* " Perpetually heated wilk the fever of predestination^ they despise whatever is 
not agreeable to the manners of their nation; the necessary result of which is pride 
•nd ignorance." (De Tott Preliminary Discourse.) 

D 
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jbave derived it? They looked around for hutructioa; but therb 
was no one to teach them ; and yet we reproach them for Aot 
having restored what the Greeks had sham^iMy suffered t# 

perish ? * 

The Turkish government has been accused of extinguishing thd 
light of science, and forcing their subjects into degeneracy. Bui 
I doubt the truth of the assertion ; and I do not hesitate to believe^ 
that, with the single exception of Grecian literature knowledge 
tests on the same basis» and is as correctly carried into beneficial 
execution, as on their first invasion of the metropolis. The miaa* 
rets of Sancta Sophia, erected immediately after the conquest of Con^ 
stantinople, are of less elegant construction than others of ohhto 
modern date. The early imperial mosques, built by Greek archi- 
tects, are in no respect superior to the later ones; and men may at 



* The Greek prince Canlemir telb vt, (pw 92.> ** We are not to imagiQC^ witfa the 
generality of Christians, that Greece it so far sunk in barbarism, om not in these laur 
ages to have produced men little inferior to the most learned qfher ancient sages :** and he 
prooeeds to enumerate a long list of persons who flouriflhed in his time, frmous for their 
learning, doctors of great piety, preachers, divines^ coatsovertists^ and pfailoeopb^s of 
all the old uncorropted Greek sects; men whose doubtful utility was bounded by their 
parishes, and whose names have not outlived their anniversaries. In bis zeal for the 
vindication of the booour of modem Greece, he gives an instance of the bathos, wfakli 
outrivals even Blackmore. " The Greeks,*' said a Persian courtier to Sultan MuradU 
'' who now obey your sceptre, were once otar lords, and / have this day found, thq^ 
justly deserved that honour. I had heard of their fame in our bistorians^ hut never hap- 
pened to meei with any one of that nation^ worthy the character formerly given them. 
Bnt it has been my fortune to-day, to know a Gredc^ whom if the rest are like, that 
race was truly deserving as well of our empire as of your service. For though I am 
second to rums among our countrymen in music, lam scaixe worthy to be called the scholar 
^ this Greek:' (Cantcmir, p. 247.) 

I 
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this day be found in Coustantinople, capable of equalling whatever 
monument was erected by the lower Greek emperors. The Turks 
still possess whatever knowledge they once inherited : their patri^ 
mony is still unimpaired in their hands : nor are they averse from 
improvement Their friendly reception of foreigners might be 
adduced as a proof of their docility ; but I want no other evidence 
of their liberal encouragement of learning, than their own unassist* 
ed efforts to introduce a printing press. * Ruilin, with the igno* ^^^^' 
ranee that characterizes a dragoman of Pera, asserts that ^' the 
Ulema oppose printbgi jealous of that pre-eminence which their 
science, such as it is, secures them over the people/' and that, 
'^from this cause the nation is kept in ignorance, as the elementary 
manuscripts in every branch, from the dearness of copies, and 
their small number are insufficient to enlighten them. " It is how* 
ever^ a most certain fact, that the Ulema publicly testified their 
appix)bation of the new establishment, and imposed no restrictions 
on the press, except such as would naturally operate to the ad* 
vancement of learning. Only the Koran, and books treating of 
the law, and the doctrines of the prq>bet, were forbidden to be 
printed ; a useful and salutary prohibition, which, at the s«ne time 

* A Benegado of tbe name of Ibrabim, imcouraged by the giand vuir Ibrahipi 
Pasha^ and the Mufb Abd'uUah efFendi, first introduced a printing press, in the ymr 
1727. The fetwa of the Mufti, corroborated by the opinion of the first magistrates 
•lid Boost diatinguiilied dacton, declares lihe undertaking to be of the highest public 
Mti% ; but the Kkat/yiherifat the Sidtan, Ahmed tbe Third, or ktlerrpatent audior^ 
ifing the establishment, ahew a perfect coDTictbn of the advantages of prnifiog. The 
f>idiaii MicitatcB htmself that Plovidenoe has reserved so great a blessing to ^hnstrate 
fciscciga, and to dsaw npoA his angusi ^enon the benedictiona of his snligects and <ff 
Mussulmans to the end of time^ (Tab. Gen. v. ii. p. 500.) 
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that it preserves religion in its purity, stifles, even in embryo, that 
seficiency.jcsilousy with which Ruffin upbraids the Ulema.* In Turkey, 
taryTnow. there is no scarcity of manuscripts ; the great number of them on 

ledge. , I 

the contrary, is supposed to operate as an impediment to printing, 
but the rudiments of knowledge do not yet exist there. Let these 
first be naturalized, or printing itself will be attended with no^ 
utility. If these be neglected, or overlooked in the eagerness to 
introduce civilization, it is to be apprehended, that, instead of at- 
taining the object, we shall but see a second instance of the desire 
of national improvement giving more developement to vicious 
habits, than to the useful or liberal arts. When public amuse^ 
ments are the natural produce of civilization, and congenial to the 
manners of a people, they assist and promote urbanity. But i 
would not wish, to see among the Turks, either public assemblies 
or theatrical exhibitions. Such things are inconsistent with their 
habits, and if fwced upon them^ would only introduce confusion. 
Let their religicm and their customs remain unchanged ; let them 
but be taught principles, to correct and methodize what they al- 
ready know, and the great work of civilization is performed. If 
the instructions, which they have occasionally received from intel- 
ligent foreigners, have not produced their full effect, it is because 
the principle of the improvement introduced was never sufficiently 



^ M. RiifiBn's remark is the mtre ridkidomi, as the manuscripts contaimng thai 
acienoe, which gives the Ulema their supposed pre-eminence^ are not written in 
sacred .and miinteliigible characters^ nor is the perusal of them forbidden to the people. 
The war against their pre-eminence may be even now carried on, without imposing a 
heavier tax on the pubhcj than the difference of price between a manuscript and a 
printed booL i 
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dcv'elopecl or explained : the work was left unfinished, and no suc- 
cessor was appointed in the school to continue the instruction. 

It will be sufficient to take a rapid survey of the establishments 
existing among the Turks, in order to convince us, that, though 
there be much to improve, there is nothing to create. Let U5 
abandon to them the use or the abuse of their language ; let us 
leave them to their taste in prose and in poetry ; these do but indi- 
rectly influence a nation's happiness. Let them pun, and use coth* 
ceits, and play upon words, and admire all the difficulties which 
false taste has ever invented ; a habit of correctness, in things 
more essentially important^ will introduce a chaster taste. But let 
us examine what is the practice of agriculture, and the mechanical 
arts ; what is the state of such as depend on mathematical princi- 
fleSf or on analogy and research ; what are their notions of trade ; 
what are their national establishments for the facility of commer« 
cial intercourse; and we shall be convinced, that we can introduce 
only improvement. We may lament the errors of their govern- 
ment ; but we must not interfere with their prejudices. We must 
trust to their own improved reflection for ameliorating the state of 
their Christian subjects, whom we shall only injure by interposing 
in their behalf, beyond persuasion ; for as their oppressions arise, 
not so much from the government, as from individual tyranny, no 
act of government can efficaciously relieve them. 

Turkey depends upon no foreign country for its subsistence. Hudimidrr 

and Pro- 

The labour of its inhabitants produces, in an abundance unequal- ^^^-tioDs. 
led in the other countries of Europe, all the alimentary produc- 
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tions, animal and vegetable whether for use or enjoyment. The 
corn countries^ in spite of the impolitic restrictions of the govern- 
ment^ besides pouring plenty over the empire, secretly export their 
superfluities to foreign countries* Their agriculture, therefore, 
though neglected and discouragedi is still above their waats^ 
Their'com, their maize^ their rice, are all of su[)erior quality : tbek 
ivi^e and oil, though deprived of half their excellence by the un- 
skilfulness and negligence of preparation, are sufficient, not only 
for the demands of an extensive consumption, but for the supply 
of several foreign niiarkets. The large exportation of the moBt 
vahiable merchandise, which they possess beyond the demand for 
the internal trade of the countiy, su^iciently proclaims their ia** 
dustry. Their silk, cotton, wool, flax, drugs, coffee, sugar, >iKax, 
honey, fruits, faides^ tobacco, and other articles of commerce ar« 
distributed over the continents of either hemisphere ; and tlie pro- 
duce of their toil, supports and embeiUshes the existence of thoH^ 
who reproach them with idleness. The capital of the empire^ 
though the^oil in its immediate vicinity is barren and ungrateful* 
receives from the neighbouring villages, and from the surround^ 

V 

"•^ See Dr. Wittman's Tratek^ p. 20. Olivier'« Travels, v. I p. 63. The circum- 
stance of the poorness of the soil, is not sufficiently attended to by travellers, who are 
ofiended at the neglect of agriculture on the land side of the city of Constantinople. 
VoiU conme sont, et cemme doWent ktxe ks avemies de la principale reeidence A*mk 
people, aussi paresseux et aussi ^orant, <|iie devastateur. (Voyage 4 Confltmgtaao- 
ple, p. 147.) 

The shores on both sides die Bosphorus, present a very different scene : the ground 
fenbs a chain of sdiistus hills, covered wilh vineyards and gardens, and beautiful trees 
and shmbs; and the v«Uies» which a» esceedhigly fatile, are in the highest state ^f 
etiUvatioii. 
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ing coists df both the seas which it eomimads, $M the culinary 
herbs,, and fruits of exquutte flavour, which the most fastidious 
appetite can require ; andi from the Asiatic coasts of the Black 
Sea, all materials necessary fpr fiiel, or for the construction of 
ships and houses. 

I know not whether Europe can equal, but certainly it cannot ^^^^^ 
surpass them, in several of their manufactures* Hie satins and ^""^ 
silk stuffs, and the velvets of Brusa and Aleppo, the serges and 
caoielots of Angora, the crapes and gauzes of Salonica, the printed 
imislins of ^Constantinople, the carpets of Smyrna, and th^ silk, the 

• 

Imeo, and the cotton stofi^ of Cairo, Scio, Magnesia, Tocat and 
Castambol, establish a favourable, but not an unfair criterion of 
their general skill and industry.* The workmen of Constantinople, 
in the opinion of l^n, excel those of France in many of the inferior 
trades* They still practise all that they found practised ; but from an 
indolence with respect to innovation, have not introduced or encou- 
rag^d sevesal useful or elegant arts of later invention. They call 
In no foreign assistance to work theif mines of metal, or mineral, or 
fbssile substances. From their own quarries, their owa kibour ex<* 
tracts the marble and more ordinary stone^ which is employed in 

^ " Xi it not nifttter of astonitbment, wfB Mr. EtoD» that since tfae finf estafaUshmcDt 
sf Aeir manufactory of carpets, they have not improTcd the design^, and partiqilarly as- 
they are not forbidden to imitate flowers ? The same may be said of their embroidery^ 
and of the stitfimade at Brusa, Aleppo, and Damascus.'' (p. 20S.) 

It must however afToni equal matter of astonishment, that the dengTis of Tuiki^ car* 
pets are copied in England : and that in our imitations of the Cacbemire Aawk^ we 
should still adhere to the designs of flowexs, as grotesque as those on Turkey carpets. 
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Arcliitcc- 
turc. 



(heir public buildings. Their marine arcbitecture is by tio meani 
contemptible, and their barges and smaller boats are of the most 
graceful coustruction.* Their foundery of brass cannon has been 
admired,! ^nd their noiusquet and pistol barrels, and particularly 
their sword blades, are held in great estimation, even by foreign* 



ers. 



The degradatioii of the arts into meclianical trades, from.ig- 
uorance or neglect of scicntifical principles, is in no instance 
more discoverable than in their architecture. Tlieir buildings are 
rude incoherent copies, possessing neither the simplicity nor unity 
of origihal invention. . They are the attempts of admiration, igno- 
rant pf method, to emulate perfection and sublimity ; and not the 
effect of that combination of results, which a creative people have 
been successively led into by a series of reasoning. Heavy in 
their proportions, tliey are imposing only from their bulk : the 

^ We went on board the Sultan Seliin, witb Mr. Spurring, the English ^ip-build-' 
er, at Constantinople, and found her to be a remarkably fine vessel : we xacrc toU 
hoivever, that her timbera were not proportioned to her size, and that she would work very, 
ill in tempestuous weather, and in a rough sea. (Dr. Witiman's Travels^ p- 37.) The 
opinion of Mr. Spurring detracts little from the merit of the ship ; for Mr. Spoiling/ 
in comparison with M. Le Brun, who built the Sultan Selim, was but as a cypher to 
unity. 

Dr. Witlman was present at the launch of a seventy- four-gun ship, which he says, 
" being conducted in a very masterly manner, afforded us much pleasure.'* (p. 96.) 

t Olivier says that they were taught by the French to cast cannon ; but Toumefort, 
a century before, had pronounced their cannon to be good. " Tbey use good stufJ^ 
and observe a just proportion ; but their artillery is as plain as possible, without the 
least ornament'' (Vol. ii. p. 194.) 
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parts do not harmonize, nor are they subservient to one leading 
principle : the details are bad, both in taste and execution : the 
decorations are fantastical, and neither directed by reason nor na- 
ture : they have no use, no meaning, no connection with the gene- 
ral design: there is nothing which indicates the conceptions of 
genius. But in these masses of monstrous magnificence, though 
we discover the vast inferiority of unprincipled practice to scien- 
tific method, we must still admire the skill and industry which has 
reared and constructed them. The builder may merit our appro- 
bation, though we ridicule the architect* The superiority of their 
workmen is chiefly apparent in the construction of the minarets, 
the shafts of which are surmounted by a gallery, whence the 
people are summoned to public prayer. They do not indeed con- 

^ Cantetnir says, " that in the mosque of Sultan Selim, elegance and art so shine, 
tliat to describe its proportions must be acceptable to tlie sons of Daxlalus, It is square 
and built witli square stones, the length of the side . being fifty, and the height 
seventy cubits. The roof contains the same space witli the floor. No arches are drawn 
from the angles, but the roundness of the roof rises from the walls themselves, so that 
from the point of the angles is drawn the ar&h of a circle almost horizontal." (p. 182.) 
" Sulimanie is built with so much art and elegance, that no structure deserves to be 
compared with it This I have heard affirmed not only by Turks, but by foreigners 
of several nations." (Cantemir, p. 2 1 5.) " Sultan Ahmed exceb Sancta Sophia in 
magnificence, though not in largeness." (Cantemir, p. 297.) But ihese are the 
descriptions of a Greek. The mosque of Sultan Ahmed is more correctly described 
by Lord Sandwich, who says, " It might justly be esteemed a most magnificent edifice, 
if it were built more according to th« rules of architecture, of which the Turks have 
not the least knowledge. The figure of tliia mosque is a square, the roof of it com- 
posed of one large flat dome, and four of a less size ; the large one is supported on 
the inside by four marble columns of an immense thickness, being more in circumfe- 
rence than height ; which though fluted, cannot be reckoned an imitation of any of the 
orders of architecture. All are much of the same model, differing only in extent and 
magnificence." (Travels^ p. 128.) 

£ 
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vcy tlie icka of strength or solictity, the chief end ofarehitccture, 
yet they please from their picturesque lightness, and the graceful 
boldness of their elevation. 

# 

The monotony of Turkish habits, and the austerity of their cus^ 
ionis, chill and repress the energies of genius. Their cities are not 
adorned with public monuments, whose object is to edUven or to 
embellish. The circus, the forum, the theatre, the pyramid^ the 
obelisk, the column, the triumphal arch, are ittterdicted by their 
prejudices. The ceremonies of religion are their only public 
pleasures. Their temples, their baths, their fountains, and se« 
pulchral monuments^ are the only structures on which they bestow 
any ornament. Taste is rarely exerted in other edifices of public 
utility. Khans and Bezestins^ bridges and aqueducts. 

seiUptnm Sculpture in wood or in stucco, and the engraving of inscrip* 
tions on monuments or seals, are performed with neatness and ad- 
mirable precision. The cielings and wainscoting of rooms, and 
the carved ornaments in the interior of Turkish houses^ i^ew dex* 

Matiac* terity and even taste. Their paintings, limited to landscape or 
architecture, have little merit, either in design or executioi} : pro* 
portion is ill observed, and the rules of lineal and aerial perspective 
are unknown. 



Hiey reckon time by lunar revolutions, so that in the space of 
thirty three years, the Turkish months pass through every season. 
In religious affairs, they are restricted to this mode ; but iu order 
to conciliate it with the revolutipns of the sun, they are seduced U^ 
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use the Gregorian calendar for civil purposes. As clocks were 
tinknown at the birth of Mahometan ism, the hours of prayer were 
regulated according to the diurnal course of the sun ; and the 
custom is religiously preserved among the Turks, though the use 
of watches has become general. The civil day begins al sun-set, • 
so that the hours which indicafte mid-day and midnight continually 
vary. To remedy this inconvenience, and to ascertain the hours 
of prayer, the faithful make use of almanacks, which calculate, 
according to the degree of longitude of every province, the pre- 
cise time of the hours of prayer. Their knowledge of geography Geography, 
does not extend beyond the frontiers of their empire. Men in 
high public offices scarcely know tlie relative situation of their 
immediate neighbours, and have no conception that astronomy may 
be ajDplied to ascertain geographical positions*. Astrology, even Astrology. 

^ It has been said, thtt '' it n an article of faith, from the Mufci to the peasant, 
that PalmTra and Balbeck were built by spirits, at the command of Solomon." (Sur- 
vey of the Turkish Empire, p. 200.). The eccentricities of error are iiideed infinite, 
end even greater absurdities have entered the heads of several half-learned Turks : but 
with respect to this particular article of belief, though I believe Wood mentions it as 
prevalent among the Arabs who had built tlieir huts among die ruins of Palmyra, yet 
1 may say that the Turks are entirely ignorant of the existence of these cities. 

Dr. Wittman's Journal, so far as relates to wliat lie himself saw and understood, is a 
valuable collection of facts; and it is to be regretted that he has admitted some anec- 
dotes, upon the authority of vague and popular report. I do not particularly allude in 
this remark to the fi>1k>wing one, though I question the accuracy of it, from knowing- 
that the interpreter, Mr. Vinchenzo, was too ignorant even of the Turicish language 
to communicate intelligibly tlie substance of such a conversation as General Koehler 
held with the grand vizir. — ** The general toki his Iligimess, among other particu- 
lars, that the earth was round. This information caused bo small degree of surprise to 
the Turkiifih minister; and it appeared, by his reply, -that he was disposed to doubt 
the truth of the assertion. * If,' he observed,,' the earth is round, how can the people^ 
and other detached objects on the half beneath^ be prevented from falling qOlV When 



in the estimation of the common people of most cbuntries in 
Europe, is expunged from the list of sciences. Tliis phantom, 
wliich has so frequently in former ages drawn men from the blame* 
less tenor of life, and allured them to the commission of crfmes, 
still influences the public councils, and interrupts the private hap- 
piness of all classes in this nation.* I remember that the Abb6 
Beauchamp mentioned, in a company where I was present, that 
when passing through Aleppo, on his return from Bagdad* tlie 
pasha having heard of his arrival, and knowing his reputation for 
astronomical learning, sent to enquire what means might be em^ 
ployed with success, for the rectrcery of a favourite horse, xvhich had 
wandered into the desert a few weeks before. 



he was told that the earth revolved round tlie sun, he displayed an equal degree of 
scepticism, observing, that if that was the case, the ships bound from Jaffa to Constan- 
tinople, instead of proceeding to that capital, wou|d be carried to London, or elsewhere." 
" So much,'' conclude« Dr. Wittman, rather too generally perhaps, '* so much for tlie 
astronomical and geographical knowledge of a Turkisli statesman.'' (Travels, p. 133.) 

* *' n est encore d'usage ct m^me d'une etiquette sacree dans eette cour, de ne 
deferer les premieres dignites de I'etat, sur-tout celle de grand-vezir, de ne lancer i 
la roer aucun vaisseau de guerre, de ne laisser sortir de Constantinople les escadrea 
destinies i croiser dans I'Aichipel, de ne jetter les fondemens d'aucun edifice public, 
&c., qu'aux jours et dans les momens presents par les astrologues. — A cet eflet les Sul- 
tans Othomans, d I'exemple des anciens Khaliphes, entretiennent toujours parmi les 
ofiiciers du serail, un homme suffisamment instruit dans les sciences d'astronomie et 
•I'astrologie, sous le litre de Munedjim Baschy, ou chef des astrologues." (Tab. Gen. 
V.i. p. 416.) 

Dr. Wittman asks, " Can such a people be formidable ?" To which I do not scruple 
to answer affirmatively : ibr the greatest and most formidable nations, even to no vexy 
remote period in modem history, have believed in the influence of th^ stars on huuiaa 
actions. 



I have constantly observed that they consider the skill of a Medicine 
physician as of the nature of sorcery, and expect from him solu- 
tions of difficulties which could only be obtained by supernatural 
means. I have read of a physician, who acquired great reputation 
with his patient, from ascertaining the nature of his food by the 
motion of his pulse : and every pretender to medicine is expected 
to announce, from the first visit, with the precision of a sooth- 
sayer, the minute when death, or a favourable crisis, is to relieve 
his patient Their surgery is rude, from want of science, of skill,- surgeiy. 
and of instruments. But though Christian surgeons are in general 
employed by persons of rank, there is a Persian at Constantinople 
who has acquired great reputation> even among the Franks, for 
setting dislocated bones.* 

In navigation the Turks are, in my opinion, equal to the Greeks Navigation. 
in address, and superior to them in courage and perseverance. 
I judge of both, not from their evident inability to conduct their 
ships of war, a task to which neither of them are equal, but from 
their management of the smaller coasting vessels, to which both 
are familiarized, and in which they are by no means inexpert. I 



* " Sitot qu'un barbier sait un secret, il s'erige en Medecin/' (Spon, Voyage, 
p. 205.) 

The ba»tinadoe, according to De Tott, enters into the Turkish pharmacopeia. A 
pasha had honoured a European merchant with his intimate friendship : tlie merchant 
had a fit of the gout; the pasha had studied a little physic, and desirous of curing his 
friend, directed two of his domestics to give him fifty Wows on the soles of liis feet. 
The merchant, though he would willingly have dispensed with the adniinistration of the 
medicine, /ouni it deserving pmise, for it soon effected a perfect cure. (Memoirs, V. iv. 
p. 109.) 

7 
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have at difterent times crossed the Black Sea and the Arcfatpelago, 
ia Greek and Turkish boats, and liave obserwd the character of 
both people, in danger and in escapes, in seasons of fair aitd 
tempestuous weather. I have admired the equanimity of the 
Turk ; but should be cautious of trusting my safety another time 
to the bragging temerity and unavailing despondency of a Greek 
reis. I embarked for Constantinople, with two other gentlemen, 
at the port of Varna, in the Black Sea, in the month of No^^ember : 
our voyage was tedious ; but attended with no danger, till we 
incautiously made towards the mouth of the Bosphorus on a stormy 
night I cannot describe the consternation and the dismay of the 
crew, when, soon after midnight, they observed the land, at no 
greatdistanceahead. The common manoeuvre of going about would 
save us : but the sea ran high, and every object was seen through 
the medium of their feais : confusion prevented the execution of 
the necessary orders : their intercessions to heaven were interrupted 
by curses on the ^passengers, to whose bad fortune they attributed 
the effects of their own negligence. The pilot was the only Turk 
on board ; and he alone was steady ; he alone animated the people 
to exertion by example and authority, and in a single tack we 
found ourselves out of danger*. 

* They had undertaken the voyage witli some unwillin^ess, as the Black Sea, 
during the winter, is much more stormy tlian tlie Propontia and Archipelago. From 
Kneada to the Capes of the Bosphorus there is no harhour^ so tliat many of the boat^ of 
tho^e, who dare to navigate during the five winter montlis, are dashed by the north- 
north-east and north-west winds against the rocks anJ sands of tlie southern coast 
'^Fheir vessels are of the kind called sa'iques, which are so constructed as not to be able 
to keep tlie sea when the wind is strongs and they are obliged to bear away right before 
the wi.id^ and run for a harbour. / 

3 
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On a former occasion, I had crossed the Btack Sea, from Odessa 
to Constantinople, in a Greek passage-boat. As we approached 
the Promontory of the Hoemus, a thick fog arose from the vallies 
and defiles of that chain of mountains, and spread oyer the sea, 
so as to prevent our ^ascertaining the bearings of the coast. In 
this state of anxious uncertainty, an expedient was resorted to, 
which, I apprehend, is peculiar to the Greek nation. The cabin- 
boy, the youngest, and therefore probably the most innocent, 
person in the vessel, brought a censer with incense, and visited 
every corner of the boat, and perfumed every passenger, calling for 
the inteiference of heaven in our behalf, by incessantly repeating 
the Kyrie ekyson. The clavous, or pilot, was appointed, because of 
his age and experience, to lower down into the sea a hollow gourd, 
or pumpkin, in which was fixed a lighted taper : and we looked^ 
with devout confidence, for the miraculous dispersion of the fog. 
The approach of evening prevented the full effect of the miracle ; 
but providentially, it was calm, and the sea was smooth. Our 
reiSy a profligate scoundrel in fair weather, chid the boy with some 
severity for omitting to light the lamp which ought to have been 
burning in the cabin before the tutelary saint of the vessel. ^^ I 
am the more attentive to this duty," said he, '* since a circumstance 
happened to me, which I shall never forget. I was sleeping on 
the deck, in a harbour, with my people all round me. In the 
middle of the night I was awakened by some smart blows applied 
to my houlders : I started iip^ and saw a venerable personage, with 
a flowing beard as white as snow, whose countenance expressed 
anger, and who continued beating me, in spite of my tears and in« 
treaties, till my body wai m^e coi^tinued bnuaCi and I fainted under 
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the discipline with anguish and terror. When I recovered I found 
the people still sleeping : they had heurd no noise, and had seen 
nobody ; and it was not till I went into the cabin to restore myself 
by a glass of raki, that I discovered the lamp untrimmed, and 
confessed the justice of the punishment inflicted upon me." De- 
votion immediately became the order of the day : and every one 
doubled his evening prayers, and multiplied his crossings and pro* 
strations. An unfortunate ^'esprit fort," who, while we were at 
anchor in smooth water, had quoted. Voltaire, a name of the same 
import as Antichrist, was shunned as infectious, and left to per* 
form his sincere, but solitary, penance; whilst the pious circle 
hung upon the lips of his opponent, listened with edification to the 
crudity of his reasonings, and exercised their faith by a submi^ion 
to all the absurdities of his legendary histories. 

Commerce. When the minister Colbert inquired of the French merchants, 
in what manner government could best interpose for the benefit of 
commerce, they advised him to leave to their management the care 
of their own interests. The maxim which that enlightened states- 
man adopted, from a conviction of its utility and its political im- 
portance, is followed, unconsciously indeed, by the Turks, from 
its coincidence with their inertness and apathy. No restrictions 
are laid on commerce, except in the instance of a general prohibi- 
tion of exporting the articles necessary for the support of human 
life to foreign countries, especially from the capital, where alone it 
is rigorously enforced ; and this impolitic restraint will no doubt 
be removed, when the Turkish government shall become sensible, 
that what is intended as the means of securing abundance, is ia 
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fjict the sole catiie of that scarcity which is sometimes experiencetU 
With this one exception, commerce is perfectly free and unfettered. 
Every article of foreign, or domestic growth, or manufacture, is 
conveyed into every port, and over every province, without any 
interference on the part of the magistrates, after payment of the 
duties. On this subject I speak with the conviction of expe^ 
rieuce, and may appeal to every foreign or native merchant in 
Turkey for its general truth. The ideas relative to trade, enter- 
tained by all ranks in Turkey^ are indeed, if truly represented by 
Mr. Eton, no less narrow and absurd than all tlieir other opinions. 
" We should not trade, say they, with those beggarly nations, 
who come to btijf of us rich articles of merckandizet tod rare com- 
modities, which we ought not to sell to them : but with those, 
who bring to us such articles without the labour of manufacturing, 
or the trouble of importing them on our part. Ufon this 
pRXKCiPLE it is, that Mocha coffee is prohibited to be sold to 
infidels*." 



The high roads in Turkey are rarely traversed by individuals for Ro«rfs aiHi 
other purposes than tho^ of business. The caravans of mer« 
chants, both in Europe and Asia, are composed of horses and 
camels ; and merchandise is transported, by these conversances. 



* Survey of the Turkish Empire, p. 238. — ^Without presuming to question the accu- 
racy of this representation, we may be allowed to ask, who among the Turks have ever 
lield such language. — Is it the law ? Tlie law interdicts commerce with no nation. — Is 
it the governors or magistrates? They exclude no foreigner from their markets. — Is it 
the Turkish proprietor ? He confounds all Europeans under the general name of Frank, 
aud knows no other distinction^ 



from tbe HaDgarum frontiers td the PertiM gulpb. Whect- ezt^ 
riages are not unknown, but cfisused ftom tlkeir not being adafrt^ 
to tlie nature of the^ country. 

ooimm The Tartars are public conriers^ fiitch i^esisected fbr their gM4 
tronduct aod fidelity. Their iianir bys no mesm$ mdlcsrtes- tbeir 
origin, as they are taken indifferently from aii tte provinces itt 
the empire, and are distinguisbed by the Tartar Calpack, wbieli 
they wear instead of the turban* They are strong and havdy e^ 
and perform their journie^ with remarkable oslertly. As there is 
no such establishment as a general post, a certain number of these 
Tartars are attached to the conrt, to the army, and^ to the govern 
nors of provinces, and are occasionally dispatched to aU paits^ of 
the empire. The po0t*boisses iu the European part of the empire, 
tlirough which I have travelled, are well servted with horses, and 
every requisite accommodation is affiuxled to the Tartars^ which 
their habits of life require. • 



* Mr. Griffiths^ in order to obtaiB a knowledge of g^enuine Tprkish manners, tra- 
vetkd lA the character of a Greek. He compbiins of tiie boorUh behaTiour of these 
Tartar guides; but he should not complain, since he chose to assume a character, as 
little respectable as a wandering Jew in our country. A gentleman, who in travelling' 
supported the dignity of his character, speaks of them, as I have always found tbey 
deserved. " La bonne foi avec laquelle ce Turc fit accord avec nous m'a irappe." 
'* II mettoit i nous procurer ce qu'il nous ialloit un z^le incroyable^ etaiit plus fache que* 
, nous, lorsqu'it nous manquoit quelque chose.'' " Les Turcs cfirent mille traits de pro- 
kite pareille. II y a des professions^ ou elk est comme un esprit de corps. Les 
Kiradjix de Salonique transportent sur leurs chevaux 50, 60 mille piastres sans domier 
4l< revuiy et paient sans ditSculte ce qui se perd en cbemin.'^ (Voyage a Constant 
uopk, p. 134.) 
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The m^t jipomlnfliit featuM in the Turkish estabiuQiinentSy and ^^^''^^ 
that whk:h firit fdrcea itself upon the attention of the observer, is 
^he abufid.of pQfwtr* Whether this abnse be modelled into that 
perfection of tyranny which is denominated despotism, ha8 been 
differently determined by different authors. Their disagreement, 
however, arises rather from different conceptions of the meaning of 
the ternn than from ahy variety of opinion as to the nature of 
Turkish policy. With us the word despotism has so odious a sig« 
qification,. tliat we "Connect with it; almost Involuntarily, the ideas 
of violence and injustice : But despotism, considered abstractedly 
and in itself, is neither more nor less than pure monarchy, one of 
the three regular modes of administering government, not neces- 
sarily including any abuse of autliortty^ or cruelty of proceecUng, 
and differing from the most perfect system of liberty onty in the 
circiunstaoce of the legislative and executive authorities beiug 
both vested in one person, instead of flowing from the general will 
aiidcolIectedM'isdomof the society*. The objects, however, which 
the law and the power tend to promote, are, professedly at least, in 
both cases, the happiness of the community ; calculated, in one 
instance, according to the nature and habits of the people, and in 
the other, rendered subservient, in a chief degree, to the mainte- 
nance and support of the monarchical establislmicnt. Yet '• under 
governments of this latter species, unless when some frantic tyrant 



♦ " Je suppose trois definitions, ou plutot trois faits: Tun que Ic gouvemement re- 
pubiicain est celui ou le peiiplc eo corps, ou seulement une |>aitie<iu peiiple, a la souve- 
raine puissance; le monarchique, celui ou un seul gouvenie, inais par des loix fixes et 
etablies; au lieu que, dans le despotique^ un %tM\, sans loi et sans rdgk, emratne tout 
parsa volontcct parses caprices. * (Esprit desloix, Liv. ii. ch. 1.) ' 
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happens to hold the seeptre, the ordinary administration must be 
conformable to the principtes of justice ; and if not active in pro<> 

• « 

motiog the welfare of the people, cannot certainly have their 
destruction for its object*." 



" A despotism/* says Sir James Porter, " I take to be a govern- 
ment in which there exists neitlier law aor compact, prior to the 
usurped power of the sovereign ; a sovereign, on whose arbitrary 
will the framing or the execution of laws depends, and who is bound 
neither hy didne positive injunctionj nor compact with the peopk." 
And comparing the Turkish government with this standard, though 
he admit that ^Mt is not perfect, or totally exempt from despo- 
tism, ** yet he asserts it '^ to be much more perfect and regular, as 
well as less despotic, than most writers have represented it ; in a 
word, to be much superior with regard to the regularity of its form^ 
and the justness of its administration, as well as much less despotic, 
than the government of some Chsistian states f/*' 

But though we allow these things in their full extent, and indeed, 
they are not wholly unfounded) and though we admit the restraints- 
arising from religion and the soldiery to be more powerful than, 
they really are, yet we can distinguish the Turkbh government by 
no other name than that of despotism.. 



* RoberUon's History of Cbarles the EifHh, p. 388, note. 

t Observations on the religioD, la^vs, government &c. of the Turks, preface^ 
pp. 14. 19. ♦ 
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' Despotism 13 in (he nature and principle of a government, rather 
than in its actual and general practice.* The power of the 
monarch is not continually exerted in acts of violence : the great, 
in some degree above the reach of common law, are indeed exposed 
to all the caprices of the prince : but to the body of the people, 
laws must be administered, conformable to the great principled 
of justice, or the state itself will be involved in dangerous con- 
fusion.! 

The Turkish government has been said to be free flrom des- 
potism, because, in a despotic state, the law can be nothing but- 
the will of the master, and because universal fear of the monarch^ 
is isssential* to its existence ; whereas the sultan 19 bound by para-* 
inount religious law, and the army exerts a power which the sul- 
tan himself stands in dread of. But the law, as it is called in Tur- 
key, (improperly, so fan as it regards the monarch, unless we really 
deceive ourselves into the opinion of its divine origin) is but a code 
of maxims promulgated by the firstdespot, and transmitted to* 
his successors, as necessary to upheld the existence of that species 
of tyranny, which he himself had usurped. It isstill-thew4H^of 

* The nature of a gorernment, is that'wfaich conadtutoB rf what ibis. Thu9 in a- 
despotic state^ it is essential that there be no law besides the will of the tyrant The 
principle of a government, is that which supports and actuates it; and this in 
despotism is fear : for it can neither use nor listen -to modification or remonstrance ; it ~ 
can only command and threaten, and mustiie obeyed; . 

t " II f&ut que le peuple soit juge par les loix, et !es grands par la fantaisie du' 
prince ; que la ikit dn dernier sujct €oit en surele, et celle des bachas toujours expoBee*^ 
(Esprit des loix. liv. iii. Chap. 9.) 
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the despot, readered permanent a$ au inheritaoce to his posterkjr j 
^ud H doe^ not dimmish or ehauge the character of despotism* Tbo 
mer^ terror of a name could never hold a people in sulyectioQ : an 
armed £)rce 9t the disposal of the sovereigu 13 necessary to insure 
its efficacy* J3ut| because an arrny^ however nearly it may ap-> 
.proach to it, can never become merely a passive instrument in the 
hands of a monarch, is it therefore to he considered as counteract- 
ing or restraining his power, though it differ from other instrui- 
.nients only in its capacity of being seduced by selfish motives, to 
swerve from the object of its institution ? In the ordinary acts of 
^overna}enty xieither religion nar Uie army are aey restraints upon 
despotism^ and certainly not so much so^ as the aversion to oppress 
fiion and spirit of resistance implanted in tlie nature of man would 
be« if these restraints were removed They <lo not then even niiti* 
gate despotism, except over tliem$elres» and in no respect in its 
exercise over the people. But when these powers feel the oppress 
sion of tyranny, and interfere to alle^'iate it, despotism itself is 
over tlirown^ and a temporary anarchy is introduced.* 

Dr. Robertson says, '' there can indeed be no constltudpnai 
restraints on the will of a prince in a despotic government ; but 
there may be such as are accidental. Absolute as the Turkish 



* '* \Jn gouyeraement modere peul, tant qu'il veut et sans peril, relacher ses res- 
«orts ; il se maintient par ses loix el par sa furce meiTie. Maie loreque^ dans le gou- 
Temement despotique, le prince cesse un moinent de lever le bras ; quand il ne peut pas 
aneantir 4 Vinstaut ceux qui oni ks premieres places, tout est perdu : car k resaort 
du gouvemecQent, qui est la crainte» tCy itant plus, le peuple a' a plus de protecteuri 
{ t^prit des loix. li.vu iiL chap. 9-) ^ / 
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ftoltem are, thif ftel tlwmadves circuiufcrfbed botlr by rdigion, 
the principle oti #fcifch tlteir authority i^foutided, and by the army^ 
the iastrarnetit whi^k th«y must eihpby/* But the prtetoriah 
bands in Rome, tndlthejaiYiKari^ in CoMtantrnopIe, though botli' 
in the most wanton manner have dethroned, murdered, and exalted 
princes^ have never by their interference, either designedly or ac- 
cidentaHy, mitigated' the violence, or softened* the severity of des- 
potism : iwid as for religion, if it curb the authority which it sup- 
ports) k restraind" it but from the commission 6f suicide.^ 

The disadvantages of despotism are; that it h \dthout resource «^i« «f' 
m its distress : it ialls, and does not preserve' a basis on which to 
found Its i^-establishment. In Turkey this inconvenience is how- 
tver confined to the individual : the purity of the succession, and^ 

* '< n 7 ft: poaitMit' utMi dlMe qn^ I^oti pent* qtielqcKfeis oppoter i la vofont^ dti« 
prince^ c'est la religion. On abandoanem soo peKe> en le ^lera mfaiej a le prince 
I'ordonne : (nai« on ne boira pas du vin, s'il le veut et s'll Tordonne. Les loix de la • 
reli^on sont d'un precepte sup^rieur parcequ' ell^ sont donnees 6ur la tete du prince 
comme sur celte des sujeU." (Esprit des loix. liv. iii. ch^. 10.) 

But what is the whole weight of the restriction wliLcb religion imposes on the actions - 
fX princes ? It requires from them conformity to established rites and ceremonies. 
h indeed preaches virtue ; but no religion subjects the moral conduct uf governors to< 
the judgment of the people. It addresses itself to the conscience of the individuaU. 
directly and immediately. Its langus^ to those who would interfere with its augu:»t' 
fimctions, is, " let him among you wlio is without sin, cast the ihrtt stone." 

The Mahometan religion inculcates the reciprocal duties to be observed by the 
prince and his subjects ; bat though it*teaches, it cannot enforce, a just administratioQ* 
•f government. The only condition imposed upon the sultan, is the profession of the 
Mahometan faith, and conformity to the ceremonial of the Mahooaetan chtirch; and* 
though the practice of every rej^al virtue hv. more consistent with the-e duties, yicl 
tftiey are jiot incompatibk with the exercise of the most atrocious tyxanuy. 
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'the plenitude of powers are guarded by the religion, and uuiversaf 
prejudices of the nation. It h for this reason that the Turkish in^ 
surrections are observed to resemble hurricanes, which in their 
course overturn and ravage the country, but pass on and are lost 
in the dust which they have raised. 

Perfect ile^otism, unmitigated in its exercise by the coUision 
with human passions, to the honour of humati nature be it said, is 
but an ideal existence, a metaphysical abstraction, ^op the 
fabulist, and the president Montesquieu, when they would raise our 
abhorrence of so degrading a system, are obliged to delineate it, 
not as it is observed to subsist in human society, but by compari* 

sons drawn from the ignorant or savage abuse of power bver brute 

« 

or inanimate matter.* It would therefore be an unfair conclusion 
that, because we characterize the Turkish government as a despot* 
ism, from an examination both of its nature and principle, we 
should therefore admit all its possible atrocities as really existing in 
practice f* 

* See Phiedrus*8 fables, book. i. &b. 3. 

The following is the chapter in l* esprit des loiXj entitled '' Idee du despotlsxne." 

*' Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils coupent 
Farbre au pied, et cueillent le fruit Voila le gouvemement despotique. (Liv. v. 
c. 13.) 

' t " If by despotism,** says Mr. Eton, ** be meant a power originating in force, 
and uplicld by the same means to vhich it owed its establishment; a power scorning 
the jurisdiction of reason^ and forbidding the temerity of investigation ; a power cal- 
nilated to cramp the growing energies of mind, and annihilating the faculties of man, 
' in order to insure his dependence, tlie government of Turkey may be most faithfully 
characterized by that name/' {Survey of tbe Turkish £mp. p. 17.) 
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l)eTott» in compliment to the theory of Montesquieu, (a flattery 
which that veracious author would have disdained) has distorted 
even the hideousness of arbitrary power. Fear is the principle of a 
despotic government ; and, *' the Turk, incited to violence hy des- 
potism, wishes, but fears, to commit murderj until intoxication puts 
him on a level with the despot." Honour, the leading principle in a 
monarchy, is unknown under despotism ; and De Tott, in contra- 
diction, I may say, to his own positive knowledge, denies even the 
existence o( the word in the Turkish vocabulary. The indolent 
Turk indulges in the natural taste of reclining under the shade of 
great tfeei$, *' because despotism," which suffer^ hiiti to pass on al- 
most ua wrinkled from infancy to decrepitude, *' will not allow 
him to wait^the growth of trees/' *' Their eompMsion for bnitea 
arises from the pride of despotism, which, while it confounds all 
beiagSy duises its &vourites from among the weakest"* 

It it oliiiost unneoesHLry to point out tbe incorrectness of Hhh pbss^. Tde Ot« 

Mmra naiomd fMr« iudetd origk&aiud in foMe, 1M0 IbuaAid on otmfiM, iud ttiust 
■till iMUGq^MOd by fbnie. Bm thef ftoticr of the OtusiittM MMtnsovef tiicif ttife!jM%> 
IliiA Ift At m«ller of ^ ]if««fen( disi»ttBioft, ii ds legStkilste in i« orighf fisd ittrfmH 
gl«Mi Mlhftt ofovtry^fthif sovereign in ib0 waM. InimpMmMlbe^ sd&rlNttA 
iiipportiiigittetrbyf<M«e, it iqppeiJtf mly to mmm ; tie ««ii«m iadenddftlie ntfiloiiy 
wMtfi bMRidl IttMligitiott by the pfi^^ Mr. Eton's^ rtff tammm 

eTMi effeetfl ilMy perhsflfr be tboiight e^agg^MI^ ^n^ a M^ 
wHk*e llafisM iffhidi l# gottifiied by ii 

^ De T«tt «eiM teiNm of poyiilg Mdi a coMfAiMint W 

Am iiidiflbeiit fMtffi of dM i»orN^ paUi to Kewtofr oa dMii^ MtH«, wlMi ftey batf 
MMftain«i, Ji}f iMf Moiiir*^ iie aOMney of ^^^^ 

Ompae *• £ij»tt i^lx/Ok!* fitr. UL Chap. 9. wtth Aemoii^ of Btton de Tot^ 

G 
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Our respect for Montesquieu cannot be diminished by an ex* 
posure of the disingenuousness of De Tott*s admiration. The 
name and reputation of Montesquieu must be immortal; but our 

Pi^liminary discourse, p. 8. Esprit des loix^ Itv. iii. Chap. 8. with memoirs^ f. ill p. 
140. See also memoirs, v. i. p. 62. and v. i. p. 207. 

The weak and confused understanding of this superficial, but presumptuous writer, 
will appear on comparing together these quotations from his Memoirs. We see the 
same person^ alternately^ the tyrant^ and the slave of despotism ; incited to violence by 
^he possession of power, and deterred from exerting it by that very power, to which at 
the same time he himself is preposterously subject See De Tott's Memoirs, passim. 

Montesquieu, probably misled by an author of the name of PeiTy« indeed says, that 
'* honour is unknown in despotic states, where frequently there ia no word even to 
express it'' With respect to Turkey, the position is false. D'Ohsson, in refutation 
of De Totty says " Ceux qui out pr^tendu que le mot d'honneur n'existe pas dans la 
langue des Ottomans^ n'ont prouve que ieur faafaiie ignorance et de Tidiome et des 
mceurs de ces peuples. En eflfot comment n'ont-ils pas connu les mots d *irz, d^ 
namouz. At schann, de schtiMnth, qui r^pondent d ceux d'honneur, de dignite, de 
reputation, de consideration, et qui sont dans labouche de tous les citoyensj, lorsqu'fl 
s'agit de k moindre discussion relative i la ^obite, l^onn£tet6« d la justice ? 
(Tab. Gen. v. iv. p. 374-1 ' 

. So much for the existence of the w^rd, as for (he seBtiment of honour, as existing 
■mong the Turing I would beg to know of thoae who d<^ not admit its influence in g 
despotic country* upon what other principle they can account far the coadact of tbe 
Tu]to> in an instance xelaAed by Dr. Wittman. '' On the 1 7th ef June, dis- 
contents broke out among the janizuries, on account of the British troops under Col<m4 
Stewart and the corps of Turks commanded by Taher Pasha» being advanced in tbcir 
front^ If this be not honour^ I am at a loss to characterize it But indeed wherever 
ther« is a sense of pride or shame, there must be a feeling of honour; and to suppose 
that an army can exist without it^ that men who are urged on to perform great actions^ 
without other recoaipence than the &me of their exploits;, that such men should be in* 
Sensible to honour, iatoo gross a contradicti<m to need refutation. The Prussian officer 
who discharged his one {ustol tu the feet qf the king, and shot himself with the other^ 
rather than surrive the infamy of a blow» expressed in the same moment an absolute 
•ubmisaion to despotism^ and the quickest sense of honour. That sentiment of hom»]% 
winch is the rule of primte conduct^ is as pure and saered in retired life, and under re 
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deference for his system, however ingenious, however reasonable, 
should never tempt us to abuse it like the bed of Procrustes, or to 
forswear the endence of our senses in obedience to his authority. 

One of the evils, and by no tneans the leait of those ne- 
cessarily accompanying despotism, is that it represses the spring 
of improvement, which there is in society. Whatever talents 
may have been called forth, during the struggle which des- 
potism was making to establish its dominion, become stationary 
at best, or more probably retrograde, when once it has perfected its 
plan, and stretched itself out to repose on the summit of its pow- 
er. We behold with wonder in the history of the world the empire 
of China, which has been arrested many centuries ago in its career 
of improvement, still resting upon its plan of imagined perfection 
occupied only in supporting the sameness of its existence, and 
surveying with indifference the superior elevation of foreign know- 
ledge. In every country, where despotism is established, every 



publican or despotical goveiriiieiU, as in monarchies. It however appears to roe, tliat 
by honour, of which Montesqriei denies the existence under despotism, he means a 
principle different from those I have described. He calls it the public virtue of a 
monarchy, the source of all vigour and all action, inherent in the very nature of limited 
government ; v)iich prompts men to support the privileges of their hereditary nobility, 
as of equal sanctity with the prerogative of the so^'ereign, and which urges others to 
claim distinction of raiik and pre-eminence from their own personal merit. This kind 
of honour could not indeed be suffered in despotic countries, and it would disturb the 
oiconomy of a democracy. Philosophically speaking, however, this sentiment of per* 
sonal preference, notwithstanding its utility, is but a false honour : the principle of 
Irue honour, which leads to virtue from a contempt of vice, is not less pure firotn being 
wholly unconnected with it, and is not confined to any climate or any system of 
goyernmeot 
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art and every useful institution dates from a period anfecedent to 
its introduction. In no one, is it possible to trace the rays of 
science to one common centre in the zenith ; the source of light is 
sunk beneath the horizon, and only a few scattered rays faintly 
point out some partial and imperfect method, followed without 
being understood. In process of time the evil becomes incurable ; 
those who should apply tibe remedy are themselves contaminated*' 
' * See, 6ay« Montesquieu, with what eagerness the Russian govern- 
ment endeavours to throw off its despotism, which is become more 
oppressive to itself, than to the people, ''f ^^ despotic countries^ 
if arts continue to be practised, there is no science in the method ; 
the artisan knows not the principles on which he proceeds ; he 
gropes on in routine, but stumbles into the most ridiculous 
absurdities, when he quits the beaten track. To the inherent 
quality of despotism itself, and not to any natural ina4>acity, we 
are to attribute all that is incoherent and grotesque in Turkish 
knowledge. / 

m 

D'Ohsson, having observed the mischievous tendency of some of 
the ramifications Of despotism, attributes to them the evils which 



* ** Tonte ladfjfiSmicecst que, dans la monarelne, k prince a da htmkret, et que 
ks minittres y sont i n fin iment plus habiks et phis rompus aiizsSdres qae dans P^tat 
Ikspotiqae." (Esprit dealoix. liv. iii. chap. 10.) 

t The memoirs of Baron de Ton present us with an interesting piciare, in Ae 
fruitless attempts of Sultan Mustafii, to ameliorate the system of his government He 
was sensible of the existing evils; a wonderfiil p rogress, when we consider how &r he 
was removedfrom information by his rank and education. " Had he lived,** says De- 
Totty ''he would have sacrificed even his despotion/* but in die disease of despotism 
the paiknt cannot minister to hmseff; he flounders under his ovm unwieldiness^ but he 
<umnot shake it off: be may scarify Im bloated substance^ but be deforms instead of 
healing it 
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s^ict the Turkish emmre, and doeaoot penetrate as fav as the radical 
cause. " The law/* he says, " which subjects the minor princes of 
the blood to a state of imprisonment, enervates all the elasticity of 
the heart, and the mind. Its influence extends to the people, and 
strikes all with sterility ; suspending, as well with the sulj^jects^ as the 
princCi all progress in the arts and scienoes. " But this cause is eri*: 
dently inadequate to the effects produced : for, in a despotic countr^^ 
the public conduct, even of a reigning princ6> can never operate as 
an example to his sub|ect;i; and still less can the conduct, observed 
towards him during his minority, influence the public manners^ 
The assertion is further disproved by an appeal to bistgry ; for 
the evils which oppress the country, and which P'Ohssos 
enumerates as originating in a law made under Soliman the Firsts 
did equally exist in all the preceding reigns. ** The vice^ of ad^ 
ministration, and the instability of office, are indeed the mpre im- 
mediate causes of public misfortune ; but these are but the opera* 
tive power of despottsnu The Baman empire groaned under the 
same evils, and sunk to the same debility. Enlightened and virtvovs 
dc^spotism may procure a transient felicity ; but at the same time 
wiien the Bomaa historians were celebrating the blessingsof Tngai^'s 

government, *^ the splendour of the cities, the beautiful ftce of 
the country, cultivated and adorned like an immense garden,'^ 

the latent cause of decay and corruption^ ^* the un^grmgmern^ 

* Tab. GiiL V. iL p. 48$. " Hence, continues lyOhsson, popobr pr^udices, er 
ittthertfaesiiperBtittoosreipect of the nation for its ancient customs; tlie want of com* 
mnnkation with Eoropcans; the slow progress of the press; the prejudice agaiait 
foreign huigaages ; the neglect of translating the worics of European writers; the aietr 
si<»i to travel bejond tlieir empire; the system of not sending ambassadors to foreijpES 
conrtst** and he places as the last cflfec^ what indeed is a primary cause — ^''En nla 
foible sensation qoe font natuiellement sur les esprits, des ctgets dont rimportanc^ 
ichappe i oeua qui u'en ont que des ootioos imparftitesT^^ 
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ment of the Romans'^ was gradually reducing the tninds of men to 
the same level, extinguishing the fire of geniusi and causing 
even the military spirit to evaporate.* 

In Turkey, even the most worthy members of society perform 
their duty, coldly and officially ; all tremble at the public censure, 
£ind dare not aspire to innovation or reform, lest they should expose 
themselves to the shafts of envy and calumny. Under despotism 
talents must remain insulated, the very nature of the government 
militates against the idea of aggregation, of a national fund of 
Acquirements. That the Turks labour under no natural infe- 
riority, there needs no argument to prove : a testimony, by no 
means to be suspected when it condescends to praise, ass.ures 
us that they possess '* the bold and vigorous grasp of native ge- 
nius.'' t 

^ Hadrian and the Antonincs, were themselves men of learning and curiosity, and 
the love of letters was fashionable among their subjects; yet> " if we except the inimit* 
able Lucian, this age of indolence passed away without having pwxluced a single writer 
of original genius, or who excelled in the arts of elegant composition/' The longfes* 
lived qf peace contributed less to damp the military ardour, and stop the growth of milr- 
tary talents, than the natural jealousy of despotism^ " Germanicus^ Suetonius Pau- 
linus, and Agricola, were checked and recalled in the cour.se of their victories. Cor* 
bulo was put to^leath. Military merit, as it is admirably expressed by Tacitus, was 
in the strictest sense of the word, imperataria virtus.^ (Gibbon, V« i. p. 5.) 

t Survey of the Tuikish empire, p. 87. 

Climate and the government, in the opinion of De Totl, have formed this people 
such as he describes them. " The pewer of moral causes predominates over that of 
physical ;'' but, " under the yoke of actual tyrants, physical causes must regain their 
influence. The climate which the Turks inhabit relaxes llie fibres and perverts the effect 
•f their prejudices, so far as even to make them rash, from a cause, which in a cold coun- 
t*^, would have made them brave.'' (Memoirs, Preliminary discourse, p. 40 It 
cannot certainly be thought unfair to confront vrith De Totf a reasoning, the tnoral 
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It is certain too, that there is no fundamental maxim in their J^*^^ 

Illy of im* 

religious or civil code which obstructs the progress of improvement, p"^*®"^*- 
or forbids communication with men of other religions.* De Tott 
found in them an aptitude and an eagerness for mathematical 
knowledge ; and if domestic tranquillity and external peace allow- 
ed an extensive and well directed study of the mathematics, they 
would in a few years, be little inferior to any nation in Europe. 
No branch of science equally roots out prejudices and inculcates 
method, or is equally applicable to all departments of utility la 
the state : on mathematics depends the first great science, that 
without which all others are useless, the science of national 
defence : from the mathematics flow all public and private works, 
and by them, men arc prepared for all situations in life. On the 
Biathematics depends all that distinguislies civilization from bar* 
barism. Learning, without them, bewilders itself in the mazes 
of scholastic sul^tlety, and philosophy wastes itself In conjectures. 

•ad phyiicd poitndt ef a Tnrlith ratqect of Qper J^gj^, taken from comiiioii 
lif[^.««« On peut dire qo^mdividueHemcnt YEgyptkn est indiutriciix et adroit^ 
«l que manqutnt, i, Vigel du sauvage, de toute espice d'kutrument, on doit 
a*^toiiner de ce qn'iLi font de lean doigts, auxquels ila aont i^duils, et de lean 
pieds, dont ils ^aident merveilleuaeaient Ila ont, comme oavriert, une grande 
quality, celle d'toe aana preaomiitioii^ patients, et de recommencer jusqu'd ce 
qiiMt aient &it i>pe«»-prte ce que vont desirez d'cm. Je ne aais juaqu'l quel point 
on pourroit lea rc^dre braves ; mais nous ne devons pas voir sans effiroi toutes les 
quality de soldata qu'ils possedent> iminemment sobres, pietona comme des 
coureoTB, ecuyers comme des centaures^ nageurs comme dea thtons: et cepen- 
dant c'est d une population de phmeun miUwn$ tfindwidus, quipouedau ces fualith^ 
que quatre mille Frangais iaoUs commandoient imp^rieusement sur deux cents 
lieues de pays ! Tant lliabitude d'ob^ir est une maniere d'toe comme celle de com- 
mander, jusqu'd ce que les uns s^endonnant dans I'abus du pouvoir, les aiitrei soient 
rtvdll^ par le bruit de leur chaise.'' (Denosi, V^ i. p. 3 22 .) 

♦ Tab. Gfe. V. iy. p, p. 419, 4«0. 
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Hie vx\fi fieience of tford^ usurps the seat of learning:, and so* 
phistfy, the name and the honours due to wisdom. Where the 
mathematics are not encouraged, civilization is precocious and un- 
stable ; where they are cultivated, their roots strike deep into the 
system, and every flower of ornamental literature flourishes under 

their shade.* 

• 

^ Atadieifiaticd knewledgie must itidedi liave been itt a dtgt^Ad state, if we ate 
impUeidy to cfedit De Tott'a account of liie CMmferenoe« wM<^ lie held by iXMiitaaiidi. 
of the aultan^ with the chief of the geometricians, '* I modesdy asked thero^ what was 
the vmliie of the three angles of a triangle, / woi requested to propose the question once 
imre^ and^ all the kinied hbTiag lacked en each other, theboMestunong them repli- 
ed with firmiieas ''It Uaccixrdiiigtb the triangle.'' *' The ignocatge^f these jnetcftdri 
mathematitiana,'' continues he, ** needed no demonstration; but I must do justice to their 
zeal for the sciences : they all requested to be received into the new school, and no* 
thing was nowHiougfat of but its estafalidiment'' His acbokia were ^ caplaite if 
shi{i^ with white beards and otiiera cf matm^ ^^f* ^^ y^ thtoaa men, though the 
charge of indocility is so unsparingly cast on the whole nation, were able, at the end 
if three moniks, to WoHt, in the field, all the problems which result fiom thi four theo- 
rems of plane trigonometry; which was as much of this kind of knowledge as was re- 
^^lired." Thea0ktionate)iaitiag oftheba^oBattdhisscholan dees cqOd iMtooi* la 
both, and who, on reading it, will niit ipani aft dit inskwaftiaili Aal the IValcs ate 
ior tp those men '' wh<mi Peter the Great tanght to taa^ier the Swedes" ''The 
:C says DeTott, ''that was to convey me to Smyrna, had already weighed aachn^ 
and set her sails, when several boats came about ui^ andlsaw myieif surmmdedby 
nil any pupils, with each abook or an uastnaDent in hia ha»L Before you leave na, 
said they. With mudi emotion, give ua, at least, a parting ieasan : it will be mate 
^beply impressed on our memories dian all the rest'* O ne opened his booh to cq>lain 
Ae flfuare of the hypothenuse; another with a hmg while beard elevated his aeklant 
tot^e an altitude; athirdaAedme questmaonoeniing tfaeuaeof At ainkal qnad- 
vant; and all accompanied me out to aea, tbr mere than two kaguea; where we toak 
leave of each other with a tenderness tiie more livdy» ass it was unnsnal, and to me 
Lpccttd." (Mimoixa, V. i p. 204.) 1 
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The high antiquity of the Turks iC attested by the Persian and JjJ^^^i 
Arabian writers^ as well as by those of their o\m nation. Tlie 

n 
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Persian traditions relate that Turc, who gave his name ta Tttrkistan^ 
and Iredj, from whom the Persian kings claim descent, were son» 
of the same father. Abulpharagius^ an Arabian author, in hi» 
Universal History of Dynasties, enumerates the Turks among the 
seven original ancestors of mankind ; that is, Persians, Chalda^ns^ 
Greeks^ Egyptians, Turk£» Indians^ Chinese. The Turkish writei» 
claim their descent from Japhet, by Turc the eldest of his eight 
sons, the founder of the Tartar race, who fixed his residence at 
Selinkiahi allured by the salubrity of the air and the purity of the 

♦ 

waters. The Greeks confounded this people under the general 
name of Scythians, and their coimtry under that of Scythia ; but 
the Oriental geographers <livide it into four parts, the most fertile 
9Md populous of which is that bordering on the Caspian Sea, and 
watered by the Oxus. This district was the seminary of those 
hordes who over-ran the western parts of Asia» and the eastern 
division of the Roman empire. And hence the Othmanidie derive 
their origin,* 



^ CshttFEnmSecinidiHi, in tbe 701 chapter of the 6th bepk of b»Nat^ 
aukes mention of the Sannaliaii^ inhabitants of <he country about the Tanaif» among 
nlMfle ftvaiKcB he ca w m CTa te i *" Tmem, wqne mt nlitudinet Mitemii coo^wHibus 
aqperai^ olta q«a» Ariiphgw, q|ui wA RiphflBca pcrtinenT montea.'^ And Pompoi;iius 
Mela, towards the end of the 19th cb^pterof the latbook^ DeaitaoibiB, " Foecundoo 
pabulo jtDtta Mftotim^ at aliia ^teriles nudoac|ue campoa teoent Budini : Geloni uibent 
Igneam laftsitant: jiota Tkyaai^g^ba TttcaBqne Taslaa «ihas asoapan^ alniltttque 
^eoando/' Conatantine Porphynigeniti% ii»the booi^ De adminiatrando impeiif^ at 
the beginning of the 3.7th chapter, aaya that '' towards the end of the 9th century, the 
Vzi, uniting with the Charaa, expelled the Patzinacittt from their eoontry beyond the 
Volga; these, in search of a new settlement^ fell upon the Turi^, and drove them out 
of their ooqat^ near the TaaMa.^^ B«t there muit haie bcenantencr cnigraavma; 
for we find that the Turk^ -expelled firom their country, were invited by the califbs.^ 
antejf into their service ; andintbeyearsof tbeH^ira.247 and.249# vtrcadof tfatir 
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. Tlitf Roman' empire was first invaded by tlie Turks about the Bmii 
middle of the eleventh century ; but at a later period, in the JJ^Ifwi, 
€nth year of the Hegira and IfiUth of the Christian ara, thc"^^^; 
great ancestoi* of the Ottoman princes, Soliman Shah, encouraged 
by the example, or alarmed at the progress, of Jenghlz Khan, 
quitted his settlements in Khorassan, a province of Persia, and 
bis native city Mahan, and leading forth his subjects and associates 
to new concjuests, first approached the confines of Anatolia. His 
^)(mquest8 and his life were terminated by the river Euphrates, 
ii4iich he attempted to pass on horseback. His forces were divided 
among his four sons, and again united under Ertogrul, the eldest, 
who employed them in aiding the sultan of loonium to conquer 
and expel the dispersed Tartars of Jenghiz Khan's expedition. 
He merited, by preserving and extending the sultan's dommtonSp 
the rank of generalissimo of his armies, which he bequeathed to his 
soA Osmaa, whose amhitioa assumed no higher title, until, on tbe 
abdicati<Hi of the second Aladin, he seised and retained the aove* 
reign power. ** 

flefitlons because of their anreaii being unpaid, of their oonbmatknit in acts of rcigiciik 
and rebellion* and of their uncontrolled dilapidations of the public treasure. About 
die end of the 9th century of the Christian sera they established in Egypt the dynasty 
«f like Toolanides^ and in the luceeediDg century, ^atofdie Sanmnides in Persia; 
and, xvhereTer employed^ they gradually advanced fiom offices of public importaBce, to 
the sovereignty over their former masters. (Abidpharagii Hist comp. dynast, ed. 
^Oxonitt lt«S, p. 175, 176.)' 



* I do not mean to insinuate that I have studied the original historians : my humbler 
knovirledge is confined to the perusal of Cantemir's History, D'Ohsson's Tableau Gine* 
mA, and tie pfefaoe to liie lait Yiema edition of Meninski's Thesaurus linguarum oriea 
taliwa. 
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0taKt,»an , Ostnan, the founder of the empire which still is honoured with 
S^'Jthe' ^** name, was led in early life, by the love of piety and learning, 
^y^S^ to seek the society and improve by the conversations of sheiks and 
ulemas, venerable for their austerity or the extent of tlieir know- 
ledge. A sheik in the neighbourhood of Eski Shelier, named Ede- 
baly, possessed still greater attraetions for the young prince in the 
personal charms of his daughter Malhun-hatynn. Osman had 
seen her by chance or design, and was smitten with her beauty ; 
but he was deterred from marrying her by apprehension of his 
father's displeasure, and restrained, by the lady's prudence, from 
a clandestine engagement. The governor of the city, whom Os* 
man had entreated to use his good offices in order to obtain the 
approbation of his father, was inflamed with his description, and 
privately sought, but failed in obtaining, the lady's hand. His 
treachery and the resentment of Osman involved the citizens in 
the .horrors of civil war. The anxious desire of possessing his 
beautiful mistress, and the necessity of obtaining his father's con- 
sent, suggested to the prince an artifice, justified by the manners 
of the age, and the credulity of Ertogrul's character. He 
dreamed, or invented a dream : a noeteor, beaming with a mild 
light like that of the moon, arose from the side of the sheik, and 
rested on the navel of Osman, whence a tree, whose top reached to 

the skies, sprang out, and extended its branches; bendfng under 

« 

rich foliage and delicious fruit, to the farthest extremities of the 
^ universe : one bough, distinguished from the others by a more 

lively verdure, and by its form resembling a sabre, stretched out ta 
the west towards Constantinople: all the riches and beauties of 
nature were spread out under the canopy of this wonderful tree^ 



ss 

and invited the various trilxss of mortak to enjoji^prospecity and 

♦ 

abundance without any obligation to labour. The natural inter* 
pretation of such a prodigy pointed out the aheik, who was himself 
skilled in the art of developing mysteries, as the future father-in* 
law of a monarch, already united to him in community of faith % 
whose race, as was typified by the mysterious tree Tuba^ one of 
the vonderi of Paradise, should multiply their possessions, and 
extend their sway, beyond the capital of the Eastern empire. Such 
reasoning, seconded by the blooming beauties of sweet fifteen, was 
irresistible: Osman was submissive to the divine decree, and it 
even carried such full conviction to the devout Ertogrul, that he 
was no less impatient than his son to hasten the accomplishment 
of the prediction^ 

The relaxed state of government and military discipline among c^onqnestof 

the £astem 

the Romans, encouraged the inroads of the Turks, which conti- ^^p'*** 
nuedy with unremitting success, till Mahomet the Second in the 
year fourteen hundred and fifty three, placed himself on the throne 
of the Caesars* The power of the Ottoman sultans gradually ex- 
tended from the banks of the Dnieper to the cataracts of the Nile, 
and from the Adriatic Sea to the Persian Gulph, over the portion 
of the globe the most favoured by nature, the parent, or the nurse, 
of all the sciences, and all the arts of civilized lifef. But, long 

* The schism, vUch separated the Tiirls and Persians, was introduced, according 
to Cantemir, (Hist p. 135.) in the year 1501 of the Christian sera, hy Sheitan Culy^ 
the slave of Satan, as he it called by the Turkish historians, though more properly 
named by the Persian writers Shah Caly, the king^s slave. 

t Thd extent of the TmUsb empire may be judged of firom the Sultan's tides,, pre^ 
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iyifbrt thd finil cdtiqa«st of the llDittati empire, the OA^operatidH 
of TdtiOus cdUses had ddspetiddd ot corf upted the arts, und had 
perverted the very souWes of science. The study of natural 6aui«i 
had l^ven place to theological subtleties ; the science of govern^ 
nient had sunk under Qrrantty ; and the arts administered only to 
effetttiliaey- The feur remaitiS of aticient learning were tinctured 
ktd cdtihedfed with dogmas and superstitions, which the Turks 
held in cottteUipt or abhorrence, ts hdng contradictory to the pre^ 
cepts of their own religion. Ihey thei^ne, like the unlettered 
Warriors who ovefspreiul the western countries rf Europe, esta-^ 
blished, in their new cotiquests^ the ftttdal system of govemtnent^ 

fixed to the ratification of the treaty of alliance of die 3 1st Januaiy^ltSO/ tanOft iMMeea 
the King of Pmada and the Ottoman Porte. 

''Selim, fils de Mustafa Chan. 

** Nous, par la grace particuliire de Dieu et par les m^rites extraordinaires da prp- 
pMte, sonvtridn et Hiaifre d\i plus etctlleht paj^ft, et des plus helles provinces, et des 
yiSttB ks phis teiireUBea» |bHieuBdn9ttie*tdeceHisde Mecb^ At MMUiie, de JmBri«lii> 
protegees de Dieu, des queUes je puis le aervitevr et le maitre, et des plus rctftawMos 
Constantinople, Adrianople et Brussa, de Damas, du Caire, de toute TArabie, de 
l^Afirique, de Barka, de Kturiwaii, Alep, de VIrake, de la Peint, de Lychsa^ de Oinem, 
4k Rypka^ de Mussii^ de Diar'Mckir^ de Sukadrie, da pays d^Erftcran, 8lwia ^ 
Adana, Caramaae^ Wan, Magrip, de TAbysainie, de Tuni% Tripoli^ de la S^^ de 
Cypre et Rhode, de Candle^ de la Moree, de la Mer Blanche et de la Mer ^oire, 

• 

4'A!gef BJtt ses tetritoin^, de tou& les pays d'Atiadolle et de Romehe, et porticuli^re- 
«Mnl de Bagdad et da Kwdittsn, de la Talafie, de la Circassie, «t te CaUrtha, 4e 
la Georgie, de Kaptschak et tous les Tatares qui sont dans cette contr6e, du Daghinak, 
d'Ojmakan, de la Bosnie, et de la ferteresse de Belgrade, et de touies les fortereaKa qui 
le trouvent dans cette province, de I'Albanie, de la Wallachie, et de k Mddavie, avec 
Uus leurs districts et de plusieun aud^ Heux, qui ne sont pas nentionnes/^ 

It is indeed true that, with respect to sevttid oooiiknes and pkees in this very iMMe^ 
thodical catalogue, his Highness is only sovereign in partibus; but, after every deduce 
ik«. Or rettakidttr ftlna oft tid^ not cte^^ 



vi<2i wl^ich ibcgr ^ft9X to hay* ^a ^fam^arMt witliput ^Igm^ 
ing 10 modify it by iAsjtit(ition» ytfyUmly eidstuig tmoug thi» 
•acieat inhabitwU. Deprivinff their coxk%}^Ted fi^hjeft/t qf their oppression 

of the 

politicftl existence, they ajlon^d th«oii » liii9it«4 and jmp^e^t ^^^^' 
exercise of their civil rights oq th9 payoient of an wnw^ Mibi)(;f, 
and tdeiated their piMHiUar ni^des of vocship, m » r^Mnaii^f 4 
and private manner* The smiw pf present «}egKadatipa 9vfi> 
wfaelnnng the reooUection of p98(t indepwdem^e^ .hQnibled th» 
9iind» of the Gseekt to the kif«L «f their «l9«et ait^ation ; »nd th9 
vioei^ fflsnliar to » atate «f demeatic sfevciry, were wt^eradded t9 

those, which luxury and supeistitioii had before generated.^ 

Aiioat the end of the fifteenth century^ ^ Jfws^ expelled front j«wt ana 
l!^n on tlie conquest ot Grenada, found an asylum in Turkey ; 
and at the cgmmencemfint of the succeeding century, Armenia w»» 
made a province 4if the empire by Setim the First ; and ita uncon'* 
verted inhabitants were reduced to a state of tributary subjection, f 

if the TuHm had had no external enemy, l^ir system of poitti*^ 
cal institutions, Intrinsically vicious and imperfject as U v^ mi^ht 
have bcfiu upheld ior ao i»detern»tf]»te period by ^ arta vhicb 
first established it» But the progress of surfonndtng nations ia 
tactics and military science ha^ pot only left them behind in th^ 



* ^Tbe iMtkiml«pprf!ati<moribe moderaiSred: is Romaiot or Romeos, iriii<£ t^;^ 
«tttt«BoiiMn. How 18 the pure gold diangedl dusmostflliiftriousofs&diftmctiQiia 
iiiiow boBQBie M bye-word «nd reproach ai&ong naiions. 

t Castemir, p. 155, 
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career of improvement, but, by weakening their confidence in their 
ancient mode of attack and defence, has €:aused them to degene- 
rate from their ancestors.* The checks they have received from 
foreign powers have encouraged their pashas to rebellion, and 
diverted the Porte from its usual methods of counteracting them. 
The band of union between the sovereign and the component 
members of the empire is broken or relaxed: the army is dis* 
pirited : the finances unequal to the exigencies of the state ; and. 
the officers of government, in such an uncertain state of afrair% 
are actuated only by a regard to their own emolument and safety. 



* I feel the importance of the question. Whether the Turh have degenerated f And 
though I do not whoHy deny it; yet I mutt declare that, as iar as my unbiaieedi 
though peifaaps imperfect, observation guides me, a diffidence in the talents of their 
generals is all that distinguishes the modem, from the ancient, Turkish armies. We 
have seen them, in the course of a single campaign, heroes at Acre, and most contemp- 
tible cowards at Aboiddr; because, as a priaoner once refitied to Marshal Soxe, 
** Though none of our soldiers are less brave than me, there is wanting one among 
them like you/' It is a just and true remark of the Abbe Mably, that a nation wffers 
no real or essential loss, but when ii loses the character to vAich it owed its stsccess. Notr, 
when we consider that Uiia character among the Turk^ as inditiduab, is unchanged, 
and that it is not impossible that the talents of one man may yet reanimate the national 
spirit, we should carefully guard, especially in such critical times as the present, against 
an indulgence of that contempt, which some writers endeavour to inspire as with. My 
opinictt il^ further confirmed by the following observation of a military travdkr. f ' La 
rehgion et I'habitude sont deux barri^res qui emp^cbent autant les Turcs d'avancer que 
de reculer. Je crois qu'on les accuse & tort d'avoir d^genere. Les Turcs, qui ont &it 
deux fois le si^ge de Vienne, ressembloient, i peu de choses pr^, aux Turcs qui ont He 
X^nqueurs i Karansebis, et ndncus i Martinesti. Les Turc^, qui ont rendu Ismael^ 
ietoient auQsi braves et auasi ignorans que ceux qui ont pris Rhodes. Ik sont i peu pris 
«u meme point; ce sont les autres peuples-qui ont fait des progr^" (Voyage i Coq- 
itantinople, p. 155.) 
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About two ceo tunes ago tbe histowaa Knollds contemplated the f^'^jJJJ^ • 
o^igbty poivtcrof the Ottoman sovereigns, when they united under j^liugh 
tiieir sceptre the empires of the Saracens and Greeks,, and had sub- 
jected part of Hungary and Persia. ** If you' consider, '* saysr he,. 
V its beginning, progress, and uninterrupted success, there is« 
nothing in the world more admirable and^ strange ; if the greatness 
and lustre thereof, nothing more magnificent and glorious*;* if the 
power and' strepgth thereof, nothing more dreadful or dangerous;, 
which, wondering at nothing but the beauty of itself, and drunk 
with the pleasant wine of perpetual felicity, holdeth all the rest of 
the world in scorn."* Busbequius, ambassador from the emperor ^imr or 
Ferdinand the First, had before been aware of the danger which ^^°*- 
threatened Germany and all Christendom, and, in the true spirit 
of patriotism, had endeavoured to rouse his countrymen to a sense 
of tlieir. situation :. '^ We are not called upon to resist enemies of 
the same stamp with ourselves >: the blind may contend M'ith the 
blind, ziaA their common errors may pass unobserved : but we have 
now to oppose the Turks, a vigilant, industrious, sober, and dis-» 
ciplined, enemy, inured to military labour, skilful in tactics-, and 
obedient to the rigours of service.. Led on by these virtues, and 
forcing their way through, desolated empires, they have subdued 
every thing from the frontiers of Persia, and, trampling over the 
mangled bodies of hostile sovereigns and their subjects, have* 
reached the frontiers of Austria, and threaten Vienna itself, "f 
Sandys, who travelled through Turkey and Egypt during the reign* 

* Knolles's preface io the History of the Turks.. 

t. Bu0bequii—- De re militare contra Ttircam instituenda consilium. 

I 
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df Ahiited thfe First, exprentt lets tf^rehenxoa ; ^^ ibr tnctl^/' 
says he, '^ it is to be hoped thst their grettnesa is not eoly at the 
height, b«t near an extreme precipitation : the body being grovik 
too monstrous for the head ; the anhans tinirarliice ; the aoUters 
corrupted vHth ease, ivine, and women ; thetr v^o«r now meeting 
opposition, and empbe^ so got^ when it aaaelli to increase, doth 
1)egin to d^BHnifih.''* it would be rash, at tins ^iMsnce xif cime^ 
^ oontiwvert the opinion of so respectabfea tnnrellevy nn eye- witness 
^too of tlie iucto from which he has dim» hia emckisions ; and 
yet the Turidsh pow6r, ait the commencemeBt of the abvenleenth 
centiify^ h^d not even reached its highest pibdi of elevntion: 
Ahmed, himself % warrior, was aueceeded by other wariHce anltans ; 
and the Ottoman armies continued to bear down die opposition of 
European valour, till thegalhmt Sobieski forced them to abandon 
thehr ili-omened siege of Vienna, and determined die destinies of 
the world^t The ktent causes of the fitiiure of their extensive 
plans of conquest are however to be sought for in die hiatofy of 
remote nationa and pt^ceding ages : these w^e silently preparing 
in the sequestered cdls and studious laboufs of Christian monks, 
even during the full Uaae of their meridian splendour, and amidst 
their triumphs over the worship of Christ X 

"^ Sandjs'«TraTd^ ^ SI. ed. 1627. 

t Cantemir^s Ottoman History, p. 3 la 

X Bartholomew Schwartz, a German Vkovlk, is commonly sanl to have invented 
;gunpowder in the year 1320, though it it certainly known, thai this compontion is 
•deacribed in a treatise written by Roger Bacon about the year ItSQi 
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Mabomet the Seoond. dwing th 



•f wliioh Imd been iwealed to htm by a DkM^ or HungoriaD, of 
tte name of Friiau^^ B»t^ vkate?er adhmHag^ca the Turks may 
ftave nonmitairUgr dtfrnedlirptt ily i •onsidm? tlie hivmtioa of gmi- 
powder as tkeTrkiapal otelacle to the progress of tSie Turkish^ 
foiper^ aod tiie cUef oawe o^itidocUiiQi 

Jfrna the hemic agm t^ Ae dajca of ehivaliy, bodily fitrength^ 
and akiU: ki the wo cB wmm^ had oonstitated the perfect soldier. 
Alt, tfaongh art a«d tactfcs g»ro a discifrtkied army a prodigions^ 
advantage cwrer muhstitdw asd uataugbt coan^^ and though- 
cspeimce^ oveo Itoi, hful* aheim tfnt the eveat of a battle de- 
fended nose on the pWMna of the mind than on eeiporeal exer-> 
tioika; j»fe tm «ae leioa science: it seiner cooid he studied in* 
^vacy and retipement, nor could a nation keep, up- the martialt 
apieiciii a long etgnjfmtmt of l oy o oe^or retain a fitmHhirity with mi* 
Staiy exercises sufficient fpr an emergency. The int^rv^l of pea(;e 
between the Qfst «ad seqond Pinuo wart had made the fiotoaas. 
iafiisior to* tho Oorthagiaiaafl^ and t^ Inmries of Italy in a short 
time enerrated the victonous^ armies of Hannibak But, on the 
discovery of gunpowder abd the introduction of fire-arms, the boiU 
ing courage, whether thi? e^ea( of phjniioel « hkmI causes, wfae-- 
ther from strong ncfffwond liij^h spirits, or patriotistn or religious 
£inaticism, which before had given to one ^pldier a imperiority over; 
another ; the excess of bpdUy stveng^^ whiek ^lone^ in some inr^ 

♦ Gibbon, V. xii. g. 15T 
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stances/ had constituted the hero; lost their advantages: and a 
steady and obedient courage on the part of the men, coolness and 
deliberation on the part of the officers, became the virtues of the 
soldier. The individual efforts and desire of dbtinctiony which 
formerly were encouraged, and had produced such great and sur* 
prising effects, were, now to be checked and restrained ; and it 
became erroneous or criminal to overstep the line traced outibr the 
general conduct. The impetuosity of the Turkish soldiers could 
ill brook such restraints : and the feeling of individual worth con- 
curred with the memory of their illustrious ancestors to en<fear to 
them their ancient habits and modes of warfare. They possessed 
vthe adventurous, though not the gallant, spirit of chivalfy, and, 
like the knights-errant, regretted that personal prowess was made 
subservient to an invention, which gave to artifice and cowardice, 
an advantage over skill and valour*. Busbequius had noticed the 

* Ariosto has tranainitted to us their sentiments^ in his beautifid poemof Orhmdo 
Furioso. He represents his hero as having rescued the dominions of 01impia> a prin* 
cess of Friza, from the usurpation of Cymosco, who had baffled the efforts of form^ 
adventurers by the superiority of his netdy invented weapons. Orlando however de^, 
feated hinu and bore away his musket as a trophy: not touae it, but to bury itin the 
sea, and to remove it from human research. 

Uintenzion, non gH, perch^ lo tolle, 
Fu per voglia d'usarlo in sua difesa* 
Che sempre atto stim^ cfanimo molle 
Gir con vantaggio in cpial si voglia impresa; 
Ma per gittark) in parte, onde non voile 
Che mai potesse al uom pid fare offesa. 
£ lapolve^ e le palle, e tutto il resto 
^ ^ fiecoportd^ che apparteneva i questo. (Omnto nooo.) 
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•aversion of the Turks from the use of fire-arms, and tlieir prefer 
rence of ancient weapons ; but he could not at that time deduce 
the consequences which have flowed from their prejudices. A 
Dalmatianhorseman (one of those called by the Turks, Ddhi, from 
their intemperate courage or rashness) came express to Constant!^ 
nople, and reported to the Divan the ill success of an incursion 
into Croatia, where two thousand five hundred Turks had been 
surprised by a party of five hundred musqueteers, and completely 
routed with great slaughter. The Ottoman pride was more affected 
with the dishonour to Soliman's arms than with the loss of troops, 
who, the Divan supposed, had acted in a manner unworthy of the 
Turkish name. ^^ Have I failed in making myself understood f*' 
said the Delhi, unmoved at the reproach, '^ Do you not hear that, 
we were overpowered by musquetry ? We were routed by the force 
of fire, and not by the bravery of the enemy. The event of the 
battle would indeed have been otherwise, if it had been really a 
'contest of courage : but they took fire to their aid, and we acknow* 
ledge ourselves to have been conquered by its violence. Fire is 
one of the elements, and indeed the most powerful ; and what is 
the strength of man^ that it should resist the shock of the ele- 



His execrations agadnst die invention are characteristic of the spirit of chivdry, and 

were repeated by Don Q)uxote in terms equally bitter. ^ 

# 

>0 maladetto* o abbomiooso oidigno; 

Che fabbricato nel tartareo fondo 

Fotti per man di Belzebdcialigno, . > 

Che ruinar per te disegno il mondo. 

AU iaftno, oiide uacisti, ti rassegiio. (Stanza 91.) 



anus iiatd by mnr cavaliy ftve {leeulkiriy fomidtble to^tbe Tttricfl."*^ 

Wbilt 4iadp)iQe tski attmtkm to the military ewrciaw could) 
inaiive tttOGMS in ww, ih« Turks wcim thd irst ^f mUitery aMieimi 
Wiiea the whole ait ^ war was cbangeds and a^K}Maai« it wa»f<h 
duoed to ealciiiatiatti the vo/^ and iUiteiMe Tuikiib waiiiori oa/ff^ 
nenead the iataloaaseqiMMes of igaoraiM!^ vitftwt aua|Ki$tiag ^' 
cause. Aocuetoned to amploy b^ athtr aieass than ferca, tfaeyc 
Miak ttudep desj^qdleaay^ whea fatee €<Mld bo< kiager avails aadf. 
hi^g aow idinaet last cabfideiiea iii the posaihUity of Mcoi^ery, 
*diey preseat to th^r aim astonishmeati. sod to the oiockoy P^ 
Sarope^ '^^ mighty sbadov of uaoealfowar*'^ 

syftem of Tbc%f swUm of govcmaieat was* stiU- Dnrscieiitific diati that of 

Turkish "^ *• 

0^;^ tbets wzgfase. To constitute a conmuniii^ iniescstedia tbeprf*^ 

the Rayahs 

tary salK ^ '' Tdem usa venire audio Penis* Ex quo fbit non nemo, qui suaderet Rustano, 
j^^ sd^bdhim advcnlis IVnas cum mo i^ ptaiciieeiiti^^t tnmsm tfaeentoma cqnitiim* 
oxaiMi>A<»cilicitiaitiaita»is >fl> i <M t rff s r st^ 

^iv^g nyff ftcturauL Nee conailiuia oq[>ematiiB Rtutanua earn tormaoi- inndtuit, 8g1<k* 
petis inrtmit,, carat exercaidain. Sed nondum dimidiam partem itinerit confecerant,. 
cum aliud ad aclopeti tMom neceflMffium deficere coepit Amittdiatur quotidie aliquid 
sm fiw^ebatur^jram qni poawnt reflceie. Sic bona aclopetorvm pan jaip invtilia Ted*^ 
dita erat :. et cum ea. de causa poeniiabat ejus teli>.tum q^od mmiditiei, cui vadde studeni 
TurcflB, advenabator, coDapiciebantur mambut iuligina infectiaj veslitu maculoao, iti&r^- 
mibus tbecia et pyxidibus undiqua peflalia ut fi»asBainrn>iwawliriiibos> et ab eji per 
Indibrium modicamentani TociiareatMr^ ita>SHm aoaiihifilKsBia^eumiiochabitu pla* 
^•cscDt^ Rnatanum drcumaiatmit : maaam cS JaatSkB mhjmftm paafttunt Quemnam^ 
CI bia fitictnih iperet, ubi ad lloatoa iNaM ait? wpgmt ^ miM$ ikctiart, ama reddai 
u$U$m* Bc d il gm tey comaderalB^awa patsiit aaawi aaa BaWiiteiw ut reffagaretu^ 
, 4is sum bona ^guB maiAS^gituu a aramretw np Moruni*" (Busbeq, Epist iii. p. 132.) 

5 
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serviliM of die fettpina^ firom the varieiu tad disooDiamt classefl of 
pecfle ecmpMbettded tn Us ifist extent, ma a tai^ irtiMi called 
lot (Jie greatest gebtys, the nost iM^ofoand study of morality^ and 
the most esteosive observakioo of hmnaii passions. To hartnonizfe 
l^m w$M aot^ hoiwvw, the vtsh of the Ottoman Iqiiriators. 
'' The beaded head^" aocovdiiig to a maxin of IWk»h jttstioej 
^' is not 40 be sfrack o£"* fiut» though submissieo to their 
power vftfdedoff the stnke of death, noduog abort of endmehig 
the reHgion of their prophet oould exonerete the vanquidied from 
fines and personal subjeotion. The conquered pec^, if they per-^ 
aiafeed in obettoacy, together with their possessions, then: industry, 
and their posterity, became virtually the property of their masters^ 
*' Their stdietaafie," says tiie hiw, '< ts as our substance ; their eye 
as ourqre ; their life as our life."t ^ socha state of subjection 
their chum to justice and aeeurity was precarious, and their li\res and 
fi^rtanes were made subservient to Ac necessities of the state, and 
the interests of the superior and privileged class,:}: who strove by 
every means, howevar iofnrious and insulting to thdr feelings, to 
suppress, instead q£ exciting their encfgies ; to debilitate their 



* Cantemhr, p. 72. 

t Cantemir, p. 276. 

• 
X It was ariced of flie muftis ^ If eleven MusBiilmanSf without just cause, kill an 

inldel, who b a subject of tbeonpertt; and pays tribute, what is to be done?" The 

mufti mbscribed widi his own hand, " Thobgfa the Mussubnans should be a thousand 

and one, let them dl die."* (Cant p. ISS;) But it may tnily be said, "quid UgK^ 

«iae moribus?'' for the protection of the k^ awU nothing to theioppressedi^fideL ^ ,, 
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minds to the level of slavery; and to insure their submissioft> to« 
the forms of government established by tlvemselves. . The s^te* 
haughtily rejected their active services; as, at best^ they must be 
languid in . its defence, or more probably hostile to its clause* ^ 
and over The TurkS) on the contrary,- were attached to the coutitutioii by: 

Ma«al- 

"»B^ every motive which- fanaticism or self^^interest qould urge : favou- 
rites of heaven, and lords of the earth; the inftdel tributary sub- 
jccts werer sacrificed withont scruple to the inteiiest, the' con ve* 
nience, or the caprice, of the faithful; The precepts of the Koran, 
and the decrees of the sultan, secured to the Turkish subjects^ 
equal right lo all posts of trust or dignity, equal justice, and the 
undisturbed enjoyniient of the fruits of rapine or industry. The 
public force was lodged in the hands of the ^ Mussulman people ; 
and frequefit exampks occur im history of their having dii^cned it 
. against the headsof the state or the church, when they apprehended^ 
injustice,, or felt oppression* Party rage has led them to acts of 
violence,, and^even rebellion, against their legal sovereign ; but to 
change or new-model the system df government could never have 
entered into the. minds of men, who acknowledge no superiority 
but in official rank, to which all may hope to attain, and who 
lord it over the subjected rayahs, every one in his own sphere, , 
with undisputed, and almost uncontrolled, authority. 



* Id JDidjpng of the exercise of government in Turkey, it is necessary to bear in 
mind, this great political distinction of Turius and Rayahs. It is evident that the go« 
vemment should be considered^ as it is exercised over the natural sulijects or Turks, and 
not over the ahens or Rayahs. It voHld be unjust to characterize the Spartan govern* 
ment, only from its treatment of the Helotes. 



) 
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' The empire, like one great manor, was parcelled out aqcarding ^^'l^^ 
to feudal usages ; and all the natui'al and unproveable ^irantages ^^ ^'^'' 
of soil, climate, and productions, ^vere held o|it as mciten)ients to 
their warriors, from their captains of thousands, and captains o^ 
hundreds, to the private yolunteers, as a foretaste of the sweets 
of t^aradrse to those, who had not obtamed martyrdom in the pro^ 
pagatton of their faith, and' the extensibn of their empire^ lliesi 
military tenures, on the death c€ the incumbents, lapsed to the 
crown : and, as under nocircumstances, except in the possessions 
of the church, ♦ the grants were hereditary, there could be no 
thought of a distant futurity, no care for the posterity of a stran-* 
ger ; all hopes of preserving or desire of improving estates, were 
confined to the term of a single life ; and all ate and dra/nk, to 
exlianstioii and impoverishment, for on the morrow they were to 

diet' 

* TiiepiovB finmdatkms calM ^f^kf» ^ father yeictff, are pro^arty eooAecnled to * 

the f«rvice of public worship, , or -cbari^able institutiptM. It will be sufficient to oWserrc 

in this place, for the better understanding of the passage in tlie texU that even grants 

€f (liiB nature are net properly hereditary in families. Tiie original benefketor has dit 

, ^ivilege of appointiivg te the jftdimaillmt^ of Ilia ))eque9|>n offipCT UQd^ i^ titlo f9t 

mutcvctljf, and a superior officer, or overseer, under the title of nazir-, these are* son^c- 

^ times the children, or natural heirs of the testator, and they enjoy, by the tacit con- 

" Hen! of tbe law, such part of the rents as is not specfficafTy appropriated. But nvheh 

thi&3urpiuft is conskleraUe, it does not escape tlie ligikace of i^vernment* 

t '' The Turks/* says Olivier, " enjoy every where tvith tht indifference of tenants,** 
Btisbeqmus t*o observed mi pa«nnjif l^irougb: Buda, the capital of Hungary, that tfic 
Turks suffered the palaces which they inhabited, to fall into decay, vrithout troubling 
themselves aboqt even necessary repairs. / 

'' Ih( butis^ent k^^oins qu*Us peuvent; lis ue ne parent jamais rieu : un mur itienace 
tu ne, ils I'etaient ; il s'eboule, ce soot <|^elqi>es jcbainbres 4c iQoins dana U Wi^on; i)d 

K 
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^^^^^ The spoils of war, the contributions from ttie natural richer of 
the countryi and from the industry of the rayahs, which, hov** 
ever, was much repressed by the uncertain enjoyment of their 
acquisitions, furnished government with the means of supporting 
all its estabUshments, whether of utility, luxury,, or splendour* 
but the financial operations were as rudely conducted, as, at that 
period, they were in Western Europe. The direct extortions of 
government were practised only upon the great and powerful* 
The means of raising revenue from the provinces were left almost to 
the discretion of the governors; and they, and their inferios 
agents, restrained in their tyranny over the Turks, exerted their 
unlimited authority over the rayahs, in employing the endless in^ 
ventions of oppression to force the proprietors of money, the hus^ 
bandman, the artisan, asxd the merchanti to disclose and surrendev 
their concealed property. 

Jj^^^2J7 The force of the Turkish empire is a militia composed of the 
fZJSS ^^^ mass of the Mussulman subjects ; but uninformed, undisci^ 
plined, and intractable ; if compared to an European army, they 
are merely a disorderly crowd. The finances^ in the calculation of 
which violence and extortion always formed a principal part, are 
sow, from the loss of wealthy provinces, and the defection and rebel- 
lion of pashas, insufficient for the ordinary expenditure of the go- 
vernment ; and they seem incapable of being improved, so as. to bo^ 
sufficient for the support of a regular standing army, by any constitu* 

i^anangent i c6t6 dct d^oombres : l^difice tombe enfin^ ils en abandonnent le sol!;, 
cu, i^fls sont obliges d'en deblayer Teniplacement, ik n'onporteilt ks pl&tras que Ush 
VKHQS loiii qvi'ik peuvcnt,'' . (Dtnon. v. I, p. 193.) 
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tional means, or by any means which the people, instigated by turbu^ 
lent and ambitious leaders, would not efficaciously oppose : so that 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Porte towards ameliorating their 
military system and introducing European improvements, there is 
little ground for expecting that they will ever again bring their 
i^rmies into the field, on this side of the Bosphorus, against a 
foreign enemy, unless impelled by despair, or aided by a powerful 
ally. To oppose a rebel in a distant province, a neighbourigg 
pasha must be stimulated by the allurement of conquest and pluh- 
der, or incited by rewards and the promise of new dignities.* 
The governor of an insignificant fortress, at no very great dis- 
tance from the capital, not long ago insulted the government*, 
almost at the gates of the seraglio, and baffled the utmost 
efforts of the Porte : and the late Capudan Pasha Hussein 
was compelled to sacrifice his own honour, together with the 
dignity of the sultan, to the humiliation of treating with a 
revolted subject : and, at this time, there Js no. province iu 
Rumelia, where troops of licentious banditti do not annually in* 
tercept the caravans, interrupt communication, plunder the hus- 
bandman of the fruits of his labour, and reduce the country to a 
solitude, t 

^ Mr. Eton^ however, g^ves too degrading an idea of tbe weakness of the Pdrte^ 
ivhen he asserts, (p. 290.) " that in the country ahoiit Smyrna, there are great aga^, 
who are independent kvdsy and maintain armies, and qften lay thai city under contri" 
hutian, 

f I have travelled Ihrotigfa several provinbe»of European Turkey; and cannot con- 
;Mey an idea of the state of desolation in which that beautiful country is left For the 
H9C€ of seventy .mdes, between Kiik Kilise and Camabat, there is not an inhabitant. 
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IdM onThe A' ^ period Hke the present, when the fate of Turkey is suspend- 

d^tin^aof ^ i^ *^® balance, when its inferiority to the nations of Europe \% 
* become so evident, and surrounded, as it is, by powerful and 
ambitious neighbours, it seems to require no supernatural fore- 
sight to announce an approaching revolution. But is Turkey no 
longer to exist as a nation, or is the most numerous part of the 
people to resign the sovereignty into the hands of their emancipated 
subjects, and in their turn to submit their necks to the yoke? 

tice*or ^"'' Are we to admit, with Mr. Eton, that the expulsion of the Turk*. 

cx]!ening from Europe, and the re-establishment of the Greek empire, are 

them from 

Europei ^^hat touod policy and even justice require; for, " according to 
the laws of nations^ the Turks have not, by length of possessi* 
on, acquired a right to the dominion of the countries they con- 
quered.'** This, I apprehend, is carrying- up the question toa 
high } for, on such principles, every people mitst ]first examine the 
ground 6xk which they themselves stand, and it ^vonld then be* 

onUie difficult to dSetermiue what nation has a right to attack and dis<- 

emancipa* 

^omc possess the Turks. Mn Eton is positive, " that the Greeks will 
emancipate themselves from the yoke of Turkey/'f ** They are 

though the country is an earthly paradise. The extensive and pleasant village of FaRi,, 
with its houses deserted, its gardois over-nm with weeds and grass, its lands waste and 
unctilti?ated, and now the resort of robher^ affects the traveller with, the ^aiost painful 
aensations. 

* Survey of the Turkish empire. Preface, p. 9. Denon, I think, reasons better 
" Si la terre que nous foulions leur etoit mal acquise,ce n'etoit pas a nous a le troQver 
mauvais; et au moins pkaieurs siedes de poasesBioix etablissoieak leun droits*^' ^^Y^ 
age ea Egjpfee, V. I. p. 284^} 

t Survey of the Turkish empire. Preface^ p. 10« 
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tTTeti,*^ saj's Volney, " to recall the arts and sciences into their native* 
land; to open a ne\vr career to legislation, to commerce, to in- 
dustry ; and to efface tlie glory of the ancient East, by the bright- 
er glory of its regeneration/** 

But can men, who> ^ in the revolution of ten centuries^'''^«™^«» 

compared 

made not a single discovery to exalt the dignity, or promote andeS^ 
the happiness of mankind; wha held in their lifeless hands, ' ^ 
the riches of their fathers, without inheriting the spirit which 
had created and improved that sacred patrimony, "f and have 
since lain, " vanquished and weltering," through the long 
space of thi-ee hundred and fifty yeare, lost even to the love of 
liberty or the faculty of employing it ; can such men suddenly 
recover from the stupor of so tremendous a fall, and emulate- 
the virtues of their remote and illustrious ancestors ? If indeed 
they be the descendants of tlie ancient Greeks ; for how fallen,, 
how changed from those, who, alone in the whole history of man, 
have left one briglit page, have illustrated one short period, and 
have held up to the insatiable admiration of posterity the only 
models of human nature which approach to perfection.. Who are- 
the modern Greeks ? and whence did Constantine collect the mix- 
ed population of his capital ; tlie herd of dogmatists, and hypo- 
crites, Avhom ambition had converted to the new religion of the 

• > 

court? Certainly not from the femUies which have immor- 
talized Attica and Lacoriia. They never sprang f>om= those ^lISLt*^*^ 
Athenians, whose patriotic ardour could not wait the tardy 

t Gibbon. V. X* p. IdU 
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tardy approach of the Persian army, but impelled them over the. 
pltkins of Marathon, to an ud premeditated charge, whereby they 
forced the superior numbers of an invading enemy to seek refuge 
in the sea. The lofty spirit of Athenian independence could not 
hrook the mild yoke of Persian despotism : they refused to dis- 
lionour the soil of Attica by offering the smallest particle of it as a 
tribute to a foreign sovereign ; though their enlightened patriotism 
could upon a great emergency, rise superior even to the natural 
attachment, which so powerfully binds men to their native soil : 
they abandoned their city, with the temples of their deities, and the 
tombs of their ancestors, to the fury of the baibarians, and em* 
barked on board their navy, what really constituted the Athenian 
common-wealthy the whole of the Athenian citizens. 

From Athens and tlie borders of the Ilissus, the seat of literature 
and science, even when arms were wrested from the hands of its 
citizens, the invitation of Constantine attracted no philosopher. 
The capital, with all its allurements of splendor and luxury, could ; 
not come in competition with the more enchanting impressions' of 
groves and gardens consecrated to philosophy and science : and' 
they continued to study the doctrines of the Porch, the LyceuMj 
and the Academy, on the same ground where they were first pro«^ 
Md^ mulgated, until Theodosius finally expelled them. Still less caii* 
the modern Greeks be supposed the descendant^ of the citizens of . 
Sparta, of those ferocious warriors to whom a state of actual' 
warfare was repose, when compared with the intervals of hostilityi * 
spent in gymnastic exercises and the most fatiguing duties of the' 
militaiy life. Formed by the rigid observance of the laws of Ly^ ^ 
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curgu»» and animated with the warmest en thusiaam of real pat riot** 
ism, Leonidas and his small illustrious band, with deliberate reso* 
lution, devoted their lives at Thermopyla for the freedom of 
Greece. But the Spartans were the terror of all' the neighbouring 
states, except those who were their dependent allies. At length 
the devouring fire of their valour consumed itself: and long before 
the seat of government was removed from Rome to Constantinople^ 
the Spartan familiesj if not wholly extinct, could no longer be dis* 
tinguished among the mass of submissive subjects of the Romaa 
empire. 



The climate of Greece has been supposed to be pecuirarly^a«««^ 
favourable to the birth and expansion of talents ; but it seems ^^^^ 
unreasonable to ascribe to climate or physical constitution, effects 
which cannot be the result of any organization. The Athenians 
indeed were peculiarly characterized by a quick and accurate 
perception of beauty or defect, by a delicate and distinguishing 
tast^ But taste is less the gift of nature, than the effect of study. 
Demosthenes addressed his eloquent discoi^rses to the general 
assembly, composed of the Athenian populace ; the poets enriched 
the Athenian stage with the subFimest and most pathetic tragedies i 
the labours of the statuary and architect, were submitted to the 
judgment of the people ; and they presided over the public exhibi* 
tions of strength, skUl, and agility. They were early formed i^* 
the gymnasia and public schools, to the contemplation of beauty 
ajxd grace ; each citizen was ambitious to exceV in the exercises at 

» 

the public games, in oratory at the general assemblies, in musici 
and dancing on their public festivals* Drawing and the arts of 
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design formed essential parts of the publid education ; and 
sculpture furnished the objects of their public and private devotioni 
the ornaments of their houses^ and the liistory of their families. 
What was so generally useful, was necessarily attended to : 
and judgment, if not skilly in the liberal arts was indispensable 
to the comforts, the pleasuresi and the. respectability, of every 
citizen. 

xiidoftiie National character is entirely modified by circumstances. The 

decline of 

the nation- Iqss of liberty and political independence had, even in the time 
of the early Roman emperors, sullied this beautiful portrait : and 
the Greek had already dwindled into the Grceculiis auricns^ the 
hungry parashe, fawning, intriguing, subtle, argumentative^ aiid 
loquacious. For the display of such talents, the imperial court 
was the proper theatre : the degenerate Greeks crowded to the new 
capital in Thrace, in numbers sufficient to fix the language, 
and stamp the national character : under weak and superstitkMis 
monarcfas, they exercised their licentiousness in xacH-als, and in* 
tolerance in religion ; and from degmdation to degradation, they 
fell at length under subjection to the turban^ which tliey had 
deliberately preferred to an union with the Western Cln Utians.*" 

* Mr. Elon^ in his chapter on Uie pohtical stale of Greece, gives the history of some 

^irmi^hes between the pasha ^of Yanina^andthe Greek inhabitants of the mountains of' 

f^Mi. The ptrticulars were comrnunicated to him by a Greek interpreter, of the 

ciftne of Amaxarisi vho smwd on board the Ti|p:««nder Sir Sidney Smith, during ttir 

Syrian and Egyptian campaigns. These and the piracies of. a Greek of the name of 

Lambro, are " the struggles which," according to Mr. Eton, (p. 334.) " shew th^t 

Greece is about to avakf; lo the assertion of her native righta" But the details present 

^' disgiMting pictwee of the warfare •f the modern Gprek^ whkh is Jn fatfV in « 

I 
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Spon, who published his travels in 1679, has observed that ** of ^ppt^- 



^l the princes of Christendom, . there was none whom the Turks '^^ *^^ 



the power 
of Russw. 



political point of view; only the devastation of ^banditti, and wbolly undeserving the 
notice of higtory. I blosh^ while I quote .Mr. Eton's eulogium of the gaUant ttunhro, 
who pillaged and ransacked the 6rfi»db islands of the Archipelago^ and molested the 
tradmg ships of 'all fmtions, even after the peace of Yassi was signed^ when he was 
iKsavOwed by Rusiia, and declared a pirate. The account of his defeat by two French 
iirigates is given by Olivier : Mr. Etoii sayi^ " the Greeks proved on this occasion 
their love of liberty, their passion for glory, and a perseperanct in toils, obedience to 
discipline, and a contempt of danger and death, worthy of the brightest pages of their 
. History : they fooght with, and conquered, very superior numbers, and when at last 
tfiey were attacked with an inequality of force, as great as Leonidas had to encoun* 
ter," (Leonidas ! great, ii^ured name) " they fought till their whole fleet was sunk, 
and a few only saved themselves in boats.** (p. 368.) 

That I may not be accused of calumniating the modem Greeks, it wiU, perhaps, 
not be improper to review the opinions of fonner writers on the subject Sandys says, 
(p. 77.) ** butnow their knowledge is converted, as I mfiy say, into affected ignorance 
(for they have no schools of learning among them) their liberty into contented slavery, 
having lost their minds with their empire. For so base are they, as thought it is, they 
had rather retnain as they be, than endure a temporary trouble by prevailing succours • 
and would with the Israelites repine at their deliverers." 

'' I thought it,*' says De Tott, (p. 91.) " a well-grounded observation which 
TVIanoly Serdar, himself a Greek, made, " that his nation in nothing resembled the 
ancient empire of the Greeks, except in the pride and fanaticism which caused its 
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" C'est une belle idee sur le papier,*' says a very intelligent obsenrer, "que devoir 
les RuBses i Constantinople y retablir I'empire Grec. Mais ceux qui forment de d 
beaux plans ignorent que les Grecs modemes sont comme ces vins, dont il ne reste que 
la lie^ qu'ils n'ont conserve des Grecs anciens que les vices, sur lesquels ils ont encheri ; 
qu'ils sont deux fois plus fanatiques que les Turcs, s^il est possible^ et qu'ils seroient, 
par cette raison, mille fois plus crtiels, s'ils devenoient/ je ne dis pas m&itres, mais 
plus libres.** (Voyage & Constantinople, p. 1 62.) 

* — 

Mr. Eton may be considered as the champion of the Greeks. He asserts, that, " a 
Grecian state will quickly attain a proud pre-eminence among nations." (p. 440.) 
^ Strengthened by such an aUiance, we ahould maintain that ascendancy in tKe ^le- 

L 
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to ttmch fistredi «fe the CSsar of Moteo^.'^ Bot^ weie It ni^ for 
tht te^tidioBy 6f a oontamporaiy writer, it would have beoft 

if OfMft Britetn does not eoibnee, Imt influtme nri. ipeight ia lit MedMemtteim aMf 
perkafi in the ^Guk pf JBbreflf, vnat BpMliljr •iiik.'^ (p|>. 437» 441.) Mr. ElMipi^ 
eeedsloanalyaetheGw^ftiidavMigaBliftttili^i^ 1. 1lMGmlft«r 

tfa« Fknal, from whoM ttfe qipoaled ttediigwiiiisef tfaftPtile;^ and UiaVaywiiiti 
ofWftlkcya^id MMaTia. "^ Thc^areconliiiiidlf inlrip^ 
remcrml, and ebtain tbeii'phttct; eneaauUfco cabal agaiMt lUr ftdial^ tedkikdMn^ 
agmml broOiefB. They «e all p ga pte of wjr food cdocaiBaa, aid.ore poUti^ bat 
hai^faty^ Tftin, ttid arabitiiMia to m moit ridioriooa dogrcO. ibto tboir ttobk ertractioia 
itisainatlerofgreat UBeertaiikty, Ift^lme n^pmtenlMikttmMrfAt TmfkBqfi^ 
Stfiaglii> ; titmSkOtj, inffttitnie, cmeltjr, and intrigne whMi ^f^ at'oo moam Wliem, 
t^ become Ve^ioodas^ th^ are ta n§Auig d^fbitnt from 7\tfkmhf4chti$ m ijpi'awm* iW 
aacb )a «tuatioD tiio teiad nMit kae iti Tigoar, the heart its geofiNdty. They da not 
veeporertbe num which they caxmol xestoro^ nor sigfatc^rear others of equal magni* 
tceace.'* (p. S44.) '' Bat,'* adds Mr. Eton. " they ara the only part of their 
aatioa^ irho have totally reUnqoished the aacienl Grecian spirit '' In the saeand clasi^ 
ai« the nserdiants and lower orders of Constantinopditan Credos who indeed hvft no- 
. vary maiked character; ** they are much the same as the trading Christians in all 
parts of the empire^ that is to say, as cra% and Jraudulem or the JeweJ* (p. 342.1 
Of course^ neither of these ctasses are meant by Mr. £ton> when he says» (p. 340.) 
" the Greeks retain so much energy of character^ and are so little abased^ for like noble 
coursers they champ the bit,, and spam indignantly the yoke;, when once freed fronv 
these, they will enter the coone of glory.^ We must not therefare be discouraged ; 
but follow Mr. Eton in his characteristic descriptions, and we shall find, that, in the 
third class, ** The Greeks of Macedonia &a, are robust, courageous, mid mmtwlmt 
ferocious.'* (p. 345.) " Those of Athens and Attica are still remaitaMy witty^ 
and sharp. All the islanders are li?ely and gay, fond of singing and dancing to an 
excess, affable, hospitable,, and goodnatufed ; in short they are the hestJ* 

I omst here be permitted to abserre, that the traTcllen who haoe visited Athens, and* 
ihe Greek ishnds, do not give unqualified praise to their inconsiderable population* 
Toume&rt, Spon, and Wheler, made the complete tour of these islands, and faithfully 
describe the inhabitantis as a bw,. plodding, perKcuted, and miserable race :-^But to 
return to Mr. EtozL 
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«KfficuU to imagine^ that tho want of succesa in one a^wt cam* 
paiga coidd have atrudc the Turkish troops with such a panic, 
or kave sii^gested to them apprehensibns, whichy at Chat time^ 
must to all others have appeared groundless; 

The revolt of the CoMnks ffom the drniiaien of the Porte^ ^^Sti'^ 
the cause of the frit war between the Russians and Turks : ^nd a tt^o!^^ 
teview of the ftw events of that war wlU serve, in some degree^ to "^^* 
explain the motives of th^ wdi*founded apprehension of tht growt 
ing power of Russia, which was then first suggested.^ The fhl'^ 
lowing passi^ from Voltaire describes the state of the Cossaks, 
at the period now alluded to. 

^' The Cossaks inktbit die Ukraine, a oqmtiy situate between 
Little Tartaiy, Poland, ajid Russia. li extends from north to 
soutii, about a hundred leagues, and as many from east to west 
The Boiysthenes, or Dnieper, ifrhich runs through it from norths 



** The Greeks qf the Morea are tiaieh given to piracy.'* * IWe sf Albania and 
Epinia^ snd Ae msuntamcen m genaial are a vorjr vmMu, \mBfe peqpl^ hii vei^ 
sfuwff, fRi matt lk*k ficrufU <2f mi»g $ml rokU^ (r^vdler^/* {p. j|f 6^ 

Such ia Mr, filjoft's pictiveof die pKeb^ 6om vhowfUi|ieaI^ 
18 to promise kerself such certain advantages. ^ Allies, who long ago would have en- 
abled hb Majesty and the 'Emperor^ in dl human probshaity, to hate humbled a iM^, 
^Aich now threatens all Europe irith loral siibvenisa*'' (p> 97f .) 

t Voyage fait auz annees 1675 et 1676 par Jacob Spon^ Docteur medecin, 
«ggreg£ 4 Lyons^ et Ge<»rge Wheleg gentilbomme Anj^ois p. 270» ed. 1679. 

* A. C. 1673* 
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west to south east, divides it* into two equal parts. The northern 
provinces of the Ukraine are rich and cultivated. Its southern 
part which lies in the forty-eighth degree of latitude is the most 
fertile, but the most desert, country in the world. A bad govern* 
ment counteracts the bounties of Nature. The few inhabitants- oa 
the borders of Little Tartary neither plant nor sow ; because their 
country is open to the ravages of the Tartars and the Moldavians^ 
nlLtions of robbers, who would destroy their harvests, and pillagq 
their houses. The Cossaks have always aspired after iodepea** 
dence ; but the situation of their countryi surrounded by the do* 
minions of Russia^ Turkey, and Poland, reduces them to the condi** 
tion of dependent allies of one or other of these great states*'* * 

The Cossaks, though a nation of Christians, resembled the Tar- 
iSLT9^ io their modes of lifi^ and predatory warfare. Their Hetman^ 
Dofosbenskai^ had revolted from Poland and sought the protec- 
tion of the Ottoman Porte ; but, piqued at the refusal of Mahomet 
the Fourth to employ him in his expedition against the Poles, he 
had subjected his. nation to Russia,, with aa army of sixty thou- 
sand men of approved valour. The Czar, who, besides gaining 
over such powerful auxiliaries and obtaining an extension of terri- 
tory beyond the Dnieper, secured his o^vn frontiers from their in- 
cursions, willingly accepted their allegiance, and promised to pro- 
tect them against their enemies. The honour of the sultan, and 
the safety of his empire, (for die Cossaks had sometimes extended 



« IIistetedeCharIcsXI](,RoideSu^, b>.i«. 
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tbeir depredations even into the suburbs of Constantinople^) com^ 
lielled him to revenge this iM-each of fakh : But^ though the Rus« 
sian power at that time was despised by the Turks, a war in an 
unknowB and inhospitable country, M'here cold and hunger would 
impede the progress, and waste the strength, of an invading army, 
was reluctantly resolved upon; and not actually begun till all 
means of reconciliation with the Cossaks had failed. Sixty thou* 
sand Russians and Cossaks, entrenched near the capital of the 
Ukraine, prevented the junction of the Tartars^ with the Turks* 
The Turks, alarmed at the defeat and slaughter of their confede- 
rates, and not daring to risk an engagement, fled with precipita^ 
tion, and repassed the Bogb» The Turkish perseverance was soon 
exhausted by difficulties : and the viair was eager to conclude a 
war, in which success could only be procured by the endurance of 
hardships, which he thought too severe for mortals t* Fortune 

* Chardin^s Travels, pp. 48. €4, 65. — The fbrtreas of Oczacow, at the entrance of 
the Hnuin formed by the confluence of the Dnieper and the Bog^, was built to prevent 
fhe piracies and incursions of the Cossaks on the Eusdne sea; 

f Gantemir's Ottoman History, p. 291 .—Voltaire describes the country to the east,, 
between Grodno and the Borysthenes, as covered with marshes deserts, and immense 
forests. It was here that Charles the Twelf^ and the Czar carried on war, in the 
middle of the winter of 1709. The Swedes and the Russnmi, each led on^ by their 
warlike sovereign, accounted all seasons alike. The importance and the difiiculties of 
the campaign were expressed by Charles on a medal, pramuurely struck after the- 
battle of Honosin, ** Silvse, palndes, aggeres, hostes, victr;?' for the rigours- of the sea- 
son were so great, that, in one march, the king lost two thousand men by the severity 
of the cold, and his army was so much reduced, during the winter, that he was forced 
to yield his laurels to the Czar, at Uie battle of Pultowa. I travelled through the 
Ukraine in the summer of 1805, and witnessed the general truth of Voltaire^s deseri^ 
tion of its physical geography, and its exuberant fisrtiUty.. 
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was now beginning to abandon the Ottoman arms in other <]uar« 
ters ; and the despondency of the Turks, which Spon had observed, 
might be founded on the remark, that the first formal renunciation 
of territoiy, which had been consecrated to Islamism by khutbi 
and ezannj was made to an hitherto-unknown enemy, against 
whom attack could not, in any age, avail*, and whose means of 
overpowering resistance must have been exaggerated in their minds, 
if calculated, according to the Tartar reports, from the extent of 
his dominions. The sense of their danger must, however, have 
been confused and inaccurate, or the heroic wife of Peter the 
Great could not so easily have rescued the Russian empire, from 
the imminent danger which threatened it at the battle of the 
Pruth.f The genius of the Ottoman empire slumbered at the 



* Darius Hystaspes MAy invaAed fte SeyOwi wilds 515 yean befixe Cfads^ 
with 700,000 men. His army, exposed during five months to hunger and thirst and 
the dartsof a flying enemy, hat the greatest part of its strength, and should hare heen 
'wboUy destpoy«d» if tfae odyice of Miltiades, to destroy the bridge of boats on the Da* 
nube, had not been rejected* Wlule Darius was ttgce^idng the temerity of his under* 
Caking, an ambassador fitHU the kings of Scythia arrived, who, being introduced to the 
Persiflii wMMMah^ ddkwred, in solemn sikntcv ^ gifts of his xnasteKi, which coi»sisted 
of a bini, a finog, a mouse, and five anoows. The situation af Dadus, and his experience 
ef uoavajling havd^ps,flnade iwbal exphmaAioii imnecessary : he hastily withdrew his 
t|ieop0!,a«dabaBdo»edhi8acbemescifSgrlhi9nconi|u^ (Herodot* L. iv.) 

t TheCaar, fdying on the succours promised him by Cantemir^ the rebel-prince of 
Molfcvia, iwd pcnc l r at e d &r into that country, when he found lymself on the banks of 
Ihe Pmtb, aw n e o u a d fld by ap army of 200,000 Turks and Tartars: his own troop, 
wbicii at firat had «aly xsonsisted af 80,000 men^ were reduced by desertions to less 
than 3(^00<l, exbaostied by fiMtigaeand in abflriute w.ant of jntmsions and for^e. In 
this sitnataoob after ^ng ocdeis lor a genejcal attad^ at daybreak, the Czat bad retired 
to his tent, anticipating in an agoiqr of 4ei|)iair tike event of so unequal a battle. The 
Czarina alone dared to disobey his orders and break in upon hia retirement : she had 
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ligaiQg «f tkt Uea^, tad ««• ftiU deiiivous of perpetuating hip 
lethargy, ttU the- accompliiibmeiit of its destttti^. Every event 
has uftce confirnied tbci fordiodhigs of thcTurks^ and increased 
tbeif apprehensions : and it mems now to be a popular opinioot 
that the cityi aimmdhig infaitk^ wHI shortly be contaainated by 
the presence^ and polluted by the supremacy, of the «aperor of 
Buasiat^.^ But^thoagh such an accession of teciitorytni^giBtify 

tammootd a ooiiiica«rdie general officen, and M prepared a letter 6r Ihegread 
vizirwilhproposab for peace; thisletter she prevailed upon Peter to sign, and coDect- 
itof aD her nmiej and jende^ At inunediatdy diqwtehed an officer toUie TuricUh 
mnr^ Her nrfi:iirietifmi irrrr iir nf rn- fiif tTiit in nfifi nf dir rriHiBiatiiuun rfflia 
Swediih lung and the intriguea of hit i^pent Pooiatowiky, the treaty iRasbq;aiv Ge»> 
chided» and signed on die 21stof July, 1711. The Czar stipulated ta smrenderUid 
Ihihusu 0m tbft seaofAaoKuhidi had been ceded to him at the peaceof Cattoftoin 
IIOO^batfaeneitrperCbrsaedhiaengageneDtB* In the ukaae, or inqperial pioelMMh 
tkm^ by which he afterwards solemnly admitted Catherine to a participation of Qia 
sovereignty and fte hoUonrs of the coionadon, he acknowledges with gratitade the im-^ 
porlant aenrioea which Ae had randerad to the Rassian nation en^ this m eaoea M a 
occasion, Vokais^ Histoise da CharleaXII» Rai de Soiiie, liv* v^ 

* ISUUHSOI^ one of the names of CenstantinopTc;. 

^ Mt. JSboBk sa^a, (p^ 200.) ''they have among them tt pwphecy. Oat /Ae aons tf 
Iie{foi0fici5> wbich they interpret to be the Russians^ are to take Constantinople." , Hia 
expression of the sons of yellowness certainly gives this assertion somewhat of an oriental 
tinge : bat the trcrth is, that the Turkssp ever since their defeats by the emperor Leopold, 
(ro Canlcmir, p. 244.) have among them apersuasiott Aat their tooting in Europe is 
nnstabki and that Asia is the country in which the true faith will longest flourish. 

It is much to be regretted, that Dr. Wittman should have sullied his interestii^ 
journal by die insertion of the idle tales which ignorant interpreters invent, to amuse 
the idk curiosity of their masters. I do not deny that a Turk, in a moment of des- 
pW Mkpcy» may have heHeotd the eidaleaoe of the tradition, mentioned in page 23S.; 
but I doriitAat any TuA: invented it» lliemMnathingJudush^n the composition. 
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S^th?" *^^ ambition of the sovereign, yet tlie interest of the Russian 
^e^**^tiobilily' strongly militates against it The imagindtiori can 
' scarcely contemplate a power, which, from the frozen mai'shes of 
the Neva, shall equally extend its icy sceptre over the savages of 
Tchouski Noss^ and the glowing inhabitants of the Arabian deserts. 
Nevertheless, the establishment of such a power, if the idea can 
be realized, would follow from the annexation of Thrace to Russia: 
for what means could then be employed to stop its further pro- 
gress ? the Black Sea would furnish a navy, which would com- 
mand the Mediterranean ; and the resistance of Asiatic troops 

would scarcely retard the march of a hardy and strictly ^disciplined' 

« 

soldiery. The consequence of such extension of dominion would 
be, . either the division of the Russian empire into Northern and 
Southern ; or, the seat of government, being removed to a more 
genial climate, the North would again be neglected, and relapse 
into its. former barbarism. Sweden might then discover that con* 
quest, except it be founded in justice, cannot be legally retained ; 
and might demand the restitution of its ceded provinces. Civiliza- 
tion, which all the cares of a vigilant government cannot natura- 
lize in Russia, and whicih, among the people, has made almost 
nei progress, would again submit to the benumbing influence of 
the climate ; and an eternal separation, except for the purposes of 
a limited commerce, would be established between the Northern 
and Southern worlds. Mr. Eton, from his situation at St. Peters- 
burgh, must have possessed superior advantages, in studying the 

: except the ignonace, which does aot diflcover, in the extent of the intervenii^ countrj^ 
a tingle point of reustaace, iMtweeatbe right bank of the Dniesteri and the walla of 
Constaatinople. 

1 
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the politics pf the Russian cabinet : and the colossus of power, which 

m 

the utmost stretch of an ordinary imagination can scarcely com- 
prehend, shrinks into a diminutive stature, when compared with 
the gigantic proportions of what Mr. Eton assures us, was actually 

^ 

premeditated. " Tlie empress's vast views of aggrandizement ex- 
tended to the conquest of all European Turkey ; the re-establish- 
ment of the Greek empire, and placing her grandson Constantino 
on the throne of Constantinople ; of making Egypt an indepen- 
dent state; of incorporating Poland into her own empire; of 
making a conquest of Japan and a part of China, and establishing 
a naval power in those seas *. " 

Yolney and other speculative political writers, considering the to the (fth^ 
events, which they themselves had predicted, as inevitable, have ^'^v 
felicitated mankind on the augmentation of happiness, which must^'^^JJ* 
necessarily ensue, on the accomplishment of their prophecies. 
Our fancy is dazzled, and our reason is subjugated, by the fascina- 
tion of their descriptive eloquence, and the subtlety of their argu- 
ments. The dislike of other Christian states to so dangerous an 
innovation is soothed by the suggestion, that nothing is to be ap- 
prehended from triumphant Christianity ; and opposition is silen- 
ced, by representing resistance as vain. ** Russia," we are told, 

* Survey of the TXurkish Empire^ preface, p. xi. — And what next? was the sensible, 
tfiough natural question of Pyrrhus's secretary, when his master had unfolded to him a 
similar scheme of conquest : certainly, if the enjoyment or the communication of happi- 
ness be the ultimate end and highest gratification of life, the epicurean phi1anthropi<:tj| 
instead of feeling himself circumscribed by the line cT the Russian frontier^^ mi^ht find 
ionple space for exhibiting bis good-will towards men, without even descending from Clie 
iieights of the little republic of St Marino. 

M 



'^ i^ PQW pc^si^sed of all the roeaoa, so }o^ and 3e per&erermg^ 
pursued from the time Peter the First took Asoph to this d^, of 
ai>nihilatmg the monstrous and uuwieWy despotism of the Otto* 
Qian sQ.eptre in EurQpe, The etvpress has also Qoaceived tbe vast 
and generous design of delivering Greece from its bondage, and 
of establishing it under a prince /^ its own rdigmh aa a free and 
independent nation." — ^^ Another war must totally extinguish the 
Turkish power in £uro|)ie ; an event desirable to most Cbrt$tiai| 
ijationSi ajiid particularly to Great Biitaiu." Pou;^sielgue^ who 
accompanied the French expedition to Egypt, and whose tai^nt^ 
are confessed, as well by the commander in chid^ as by the £ng* 
lish editor of the intercepted correspondence, professes a contrary 
Qpinion, '* It must eternally be the interest of France^ of Englajnd, 
Qf Prussia, and even of the Emperor, to oppose the dowafal of the 
Ottoman empire'*'." I wUl not undertake to determine the degree 
of respect which may be due to these different authorities, nor will 
I examine how far the circumstances, which have arisen sincci 
the publication of these opinions, nuiy have diminished the means^ 
^ected the interests, or changed the dispositions, of the states of 
Europe, But I questiom whether either religion or humanity would 
feel much cause for triumph, ra the extension of the Russiaa 
power, or the enlargement of the pale of their churck I have 
Kussiaa observcd the Greek religion in Russia and in Turkey : I am indeed 
unlearned in its peculiar doctrines ; but, judging of it from its 
practice, I confess it to be justly characterized, as a leprous com-^ 

^ * Yohej^ Consideratiom sur la guerre actuelle des Turcs. 
Survey ©f the Turkish Empire, pp. 193. 397. 
iBtercepted Corresppndence from Egypt, part 3d* London, 1800. 
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position of ignorance, superstition, and fanaticism*. Voltaire de- 
scribes, as antiquated superstitious which the reformation, intro- 
duced by Peter the Great, had abolished, some customs and opi- 
nions, so extraordinary, that human reason cannot be believed, by 
civilized man, to be capable of the degradation of admitting 
them.f I myself have met with Russians, among whom intoxi- 
cation seems a precept of their religion ; but who would suffer 
martyrdom, rather than smoke tobacco, because the holy scrip- 
ture declares that that which enters into the mouth of man does 
not defile him ; but only that which comes out of his mouth. 
These are men of the old uncorrupted sect, who break the uni- 
formity of a street, rather than perform their devotions in a temple 
which is not built due east and west ; who wear their beards in 
spite of Peter the Great ; and who drink brandy, with as much 
devotion as that monarch himself. Many, even of the reformect 
Russian church, are scrupulous of eating pigeons, because the 
holy spirit is represented under the form of a dove. Their con- 
fession is a mockery, if not even an encouragement to iniquity. 
The priest recites a catalogue of sins, and the penitent roundly 
confesses himself guilty of the wHole, arid removes the whdle load 
from his conscience, by obtaining one general absolution. The 
priests are ignorant and' bise beyond what can be imagined: I 
have more than once turned away with disgust from the clergy of 

* Voyage i Con8taiitiiu>ple, p. 2 17.-— Such an assertion may be thought too general 
and: tte* severe. Tb€' tmb^.it^ iHttJr cVM b^'dMatbA^- by U^e #lio hliver not seen 
Rmia, aa^the state of rdbgtott i» tio^aouAfrf i* ClMmMti^^ali iA^)Ntre a tr^fellet for 
i9ha* hoinfiUf tbaic obteptet 

t HUtoiK de CharleB XII, lir. I. 

1 
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a parish, staggering from house to house, to confer their Easter 
benediction on their flock, and to compliment them on the return 
of the festival in repeated draughts of brandy ♦. These reproaches 
do not indeed attach to the Greeks, of Turkey. They have, in 
some degree, veiled the deformity of their opinions : but, though 
less offensive, they are scarcely less absurd. Both the Russian and 
Turkish divisions of the Greek cliurch unite, in refusing the very 
name of Christian, to men of other communions. 

Russian go- \ asscut to tlic opiniou of M>. Eton, that the court of Russia ifr 
sufficiently justified in taking possession of both Tartaric.*, and re- 
ducing the inhabitants to something like social order and subordi- 
nation. The safety of Russia required it : tlie Tartars were con- 
stantly making incursiona into Russia, Poland, and Moldavia, to« 
carry off the inhabitants, and plunder and burn the villages. The 
lamparts of the Tartars vere their deserts : their retreats were ia 
the boundless expanse of their naked plains : it was difficult to 
conq^uer^ or to check them : the idleness and independence of theic 
mode pf life were insuperable difficulties to their settling and be- 
coming cultivators: want and privations were accounted slight 
inconveniencies, compared to peaceable, laborious^ and unagitated^ 
life : nothing could ~be offered them, equivalent to the pleasurea^ 
and advantages of rapine and freedom : wherever there was booty>. 
there they discovered enemies ; and their enemies themselves con*^ 

* The jMtriasch of Georgia^ % pvdate of the Greek conmunibn^. is repoited by 
Cbardin (p. 191.) to have declared, " that he, who wa« not absolutely drunk at great 
feativafe, such as Easter and Christmas^ could not be a good Christian, and desenred.ta- 
he ciramnwinicatf d>^* 
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gtfttxted their mpst ralaable booty. Bat, though a change of life 
might be a severe punishment to their captives, they never treated 
them with intentional severity; they either sold them, or em- 
ployed them, mider the care of their women, in menial services, 
in keeping therr flocks, or in pitching and removing their tents. 
The sbves, however, shared only the same hard fare which satisfied' 
their masters, and experienced from them neither haughtiness, nor 
ill usage. The conquest of the Tartars was in some degree neces- 
skated by the geographical position of Russia, and it is probable 
that the sum of human happiness is increased by their subjugation. 
It may, however, admit of a doubt, whether the same beneficial 
consequences would attend the further conquests of Russia, and 
the establishment of its government over the wide and various 
countries, which liave already been enumerated. In the opinion 
of Mr. Eton, there are two kinds of good government, placed, it 
is true, at opposite extremes of the scale ; but both equally con- 
ducive to happiness, and between which there is no medium^ 
*• A nation must be perfectly free, or perfectly passive. *' * ' Liberty, " 
he says, ^* has been no where understood, no, not in Athens, but 
in this happy island.'* And if in this respect he be in an error, 
the motive is commendable. But though Mr. Eton does not mean 
to recommend for imitation the other st^te of perfect government,, 
as established in Russia, since unfortunately those, whp^ have once 
removed from it, cannot go back again ; yet he affirms, that the 
whole mass of the people is more happy in Russia, than any he 
has seen in three parts of the globe: " because there, the peasantry 
look upon the monarch as a divinity, stiling him God of the earth,. 
Zemnoi boo; ignorant of any government bat a de^otho sceptre^ 
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and of any conditioa but vassal^e; happily dcprmdof altnfeans 
of evil information. The soldiery, content with rye-biacuif; igstd. 
-water ; the iikobility, unable to offer the, least opposition ^o tbe 
crown, dependiog on it for every honourable distinction of rank, 
civil or military, conferred, but tiot inherited^ and which he who 
bjestowa can take away, while they who suffer must bless his name. 
There is no law but the express, cofumand of the monarch, who 
can debase the highest subject to the condition of a slave, or raise 
the lowest to tbe first digntity of tbe etnpire. But this autocratic 
sceptre exercises, no despat«im over the subject insulting to man- 
kind: the Russian monardkisnot, Uketlie stupid Ottoman, seated 
on a throne involved in black clouds of ignorance, supported by 
cruelty on one hand, and by superstition on tbe other, at whose 
feet sits terror, and below terror death/'* 

Such is Mr, Eton's pictiue of a real, B«t an imaginary, Utopia. 
Fortunately, he does not descend to the minutise of the Ues^ngs 
which we, equally happy Britons, enjoy : but let us endeavour to 
suppress envy, and while we i^ice in the consummate happiness o£ 
thirty millions of people, let ui* rejoice no less in Mi*. Eton's aasui- 
runce, " tkat other natiom^ being once retoffoedfrom st4ch comforU,, 
need never e^Tpect to enjoy /Aeiw;"f 

* Sun«y of the Turkish empire, p. 433. — This happy systeioof govcnftnent was, 
in part, formerly enjoyed by Poland. " Ld le paysan ne seme point pour lui, mais 
poor des seigneurs, d qui, ki, 9oa.di«tmp, et le trarail' de ses mains, appartiennent, et 
q^.pmyeptle midi<t etr l^eg^rgeq ayee 1^ Mtvt d^ la Uxve.*' (Hi0t» d&GhMrles.XIl.; 
liv. 2.) . 

ti 'V^.ytn^ after. ^tVlg .tbi|, e|iH)gfim o^ 4i« Busiiaii^gstTeniQ^col;, M& Etpn 
wrote his' postscript, though both were published together. The Empress Catherine 
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As the Ottoman Porte has long sinee nbaiudoMd idl whemes ^f Examma. 
4inU)itioii> a«d reUgi<Hisly d^onres its treaties \vhh tbe tteigWbbu/- to?dS^? 
ing states, tbetSGqralHOD of the Turks from £uro{Demimt be ibuio^ r^k^^^ 
only on ^ome.of the foUowing ostensible reasons : either, hm^iHt 
tbey are not Cbridtlan»; or^ beeanw thdr title to the &)mit»ion of 
their vast empire, though acknowledged by every poieiitate io the 
worldi inuH^Jiow be submitted to ex aminationv as: to its justice; 
or, becaaiae tikek government is despotic, and a great proportion of 
tlieir s\A^ct» dre deprived of the ^xercke and enjoyinent of citA 
liberty, on aoiXHint of their dissenting from the established predo^ 
minant religion*. Upon the same principles may the invasion of 
a regenerating <fermy be justified in any other country, wtercin the 
reins of goyeirneient are as loosely held, and m unskilfidly managed, 
%B in Turkey. I do not, indeed, believe that any European p6wer 

* 

vna ttken iesA; and we are new told, '^ Ifaat h is time tiie vorce of trutb shall be h^ln<4L 
It U only in foreign politics that she appears great : as to the internal government of 
the empire, it was left to the great officers, and they inordinately abused their power 
witb ifnpianity. Hence a most scandalous negligence, and corruption in the manage- 
ment of affairs in every department, and a generd relaxation of govtaradxent, fh>tA 
Petersburgh to Kamschatka.'' (p. 450.) '' She knew their conduct; but was deaf, and 
almost inaccessible, to complaint" (p. 451.) "The institution of general govem- 
meftts was a new burthen on the people of fifly millkois of roubles, more than the 
ancient simple regulations, a sum, equal to three fourths of the whole revenue of the 
empire. The increase of vexation was still greater." (p. 45 1 .) 

* Busbequlus mdeed gives anotlier reason, which, whether it be so openly avowed 
or not, vdW be the chief inducement for carrying into execution " die vast and generout 
design' of conquering Turkey.' " Sed si nee laudis nee honesti pulchritudo animos 
toi'pentes inflammavit ; certe utilitas, cujus hodie prima ratio ducitur, moveri potuit, ut 
loca tam prseclara, tantisc^ue commoditatibus et opportunitatibus plena, Barbaris erepU^ 
a nobis potius, quam ab aliis vellemns possideri" (Epist. L p. 43.) 
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would publish a manifestx), grounded on such puerile arguments. 
If the invasion of Turkey be commanded, the ratie ultima regum 
wiU silence argument, and enforce conviction on those, who can- 
not immediately comprehend that the conqueror is acting for their 

s 

benefit Besides, if the Turkish title to dominion in Europe be ill- 
foundedf I do not see how the case is altered by the interposition 
of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont. Asia Minor formed no less 
than Thrace, a part of the Roman empire, subjected to Rome by 
unprovoked invasion, by forced qr forged concession, and all the 
arts which the most civilized nations resort to in practice, for the 
extension of territory. The reasoning against the Turkish power 
applies no less to Asia than to Europe. And must we recur to 
mouldy records, to ascertain in what corner of the world the Turks 
are to be consigned to peace and oblivion ? ^ Must they ramble 
about in search of Eden, the first seat of the common ancestors of 
tnankind? or retrace their steps to Selinginskoy, whence M. Bail- 
He deduces the origin of human learning? or must the summary 
Roman method be resorted to, and peace be proclaimed, only^hen 
their country is reduced to a solitude ? f 



Irf^^aJT" '^^ Chevalier D'Ohsson is of opinion, that a revolution of prin- 
^^*^ ciple, and a change in the system of government, may easily be 



* " We wwbed/' says Olivier, (p. 1 92.) " that the Turks might be forced to return 
lo the wild and distant countries whence they issued.^ 



i> 



t " Ubl Bolitudinem faciunt, pacem appeUant'^ (Galgaci Orat in Taciti Yit. 
Agsic. c. 30.) 






ftntroduced into Turkey. It onltf requires a sultan, free from pre* 
judicesy superior to tlie institutions of his country, and tlie ioQuence 
^ .of education ; assisted by a mufti, animated with the same ^eal for 
' the public good ; and seconded iu his views by a vizir of pru- 
dence, courage, and probity,* He ought to have known that tne 
revolution of many ages cannot be expected to produce such an 
assemblage of virtuous and vigorous minds, endowed with know- 
ledge so diametrically opposite to the principles of tlieir education* 
The example of Peter the Great, who for a time divested himself 
of the pomp and power of sovereignty, in order to study the 
sciences and the art of government in counti*ies more advanced in 
civilization than his own, is a singular phasnomenon in the history 
of mankind ; and a similar instance must not be expected to recur 
in every thousand years. Conjectures are not to be assumed as 
facts : neither can I presume to venture any opinion on the pro- 
bability of either event; though I sincerely wish, that the punish- 
ment, which Volney denounces against the empire of the Otto- 
mans, may be averted, either by their own prudence or by provi- 
dence. According to this author, ^' the sultan, equally affected 
with the same ignorance as his people, will continue to vegetate 
in his palace ; women and eunuchs will continue to appoint to 
offices and places ; and governments will be publicly offered to 
sale. The pashas will pillage the subjects, and impoverish the 
provinces ; the divan will follow its maxims of haughtiness and 
intolerance ; the people will be instigated by fanaticism ; the 

* Tableau Gen^ral^ Discours preUininaire» p. aoadii. 

N 
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generals will carry on war without intelligence, and continue to 
lose battles, until this incoherent edifice of power, shaken to it« 
basis, deprived of its support, and losing its equilibrium, shall faU^ 
ami astonish the world with another instance of mighty ruin.* 



ions war la gaenrt'tctuelle des Turgi. 



CHAPTER III. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

Code of laws. — Authority and prerogatives of the sultan ;— 
vicegerents; — His titles, — personal sanctity, — and absolute paw^ 
er. — Laxvs of succession* — Princes of the blood. — The Ulema, or 
km^officers :~their dasseSf-^prvoilegeSj— functions and power — 
moiolability, — submission to government. — Nature of the fetwa. 
— Order of legal dignities. — The priesthoods— ^rand Vizir. — 
Divan, or council of state. — Sublime Porte, or Ottoman' cabinet. 
-^Domestic and foreign admintstration. — Government of pro- 
vinces. — Reoenues of pashas : — their modes of life :'^precariouS' 
ness of their offices. — Hazne, or sultan's treasure. — Reflection 
on the sultan's direct interference in government, — in adminis- 
tering justice, — in conducting xoar.*— Subjection of the people. 
— Political, civil, and religious distinctions. — Means of redress 
against tyranny and oppression. 

The Ottoman empire is governed by a code of laws called code ©f 
miultcka, founded on the precepts of the koran, the oral laws of 
the prophet, his usages or his opinions \ together with the sen- 



lawi. 
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jtences and decisions of the early caliplis, and the doctors of the 
£rst ages of Islamism« This code is a general colleAion of laws, 
relating to religious, civil, criminal, political, and military affairs; 
all equally respected, as being tbeocratical, canonical, and im- 
mutable ; though obligatory in different degrees, according to 
the authority which accompanies each precept. In some in- 
stances it imposes a duty of eternal obligation, as being a 
transcript of the divine will, extracted from the registers of 
heaven, and revealed to Mahomet : in others it invites ^o an 
imitation of the great apostle in his life and conduct. To slight 
the example is indeed Uameable, but does not entail upon the de« 
linqnent the imputation or penalty of guilt ; and a still inferior 
authority accompanies the decisions of doctors on questions^ 
which have arisen since the death of the prophet*. This sacred 



« Of Aefintkiod, are tbe interiictioiB oftfae weoTwiiie^ tiie flesh efln^ the 
blood of anicaals^ &c» &c. — Of the Aecond kind« m the prohibiiioa» agaiott cIothe» 
made of silk, vessds of gold or silver, &c. &c. — and of the thicdy the opinioiis respect* 
ing the use of opium, cofibe, tobacco, &c. &c» 

Le teste du cour'am et cehii dii haiiss, recuett de toutes les lois orales de Moham- 
medt portent le nam de wut, qiii siguifie le texte par esoellence ; et- leutB comaeiK 
taires celui de irfsir, Le texte de tous les ouvrages theologiques et caaooiques qui ont 
^te fails d'apr^s Tesprit de ces deux preHiien livres> s'appelle metkn : les commentairea- 
qui ks accompagnent, sehcrhh ; les explications qui en ont itJk faitea depuis, haschiyi, et 
celles qui leur servent eiicoi« de developpementt taiikath. Le code muUeka qui 
embrasse runiversalite de la legislation relig^euse est le resume de cette immensite 
d'ouvrages. (Tab. Gin- V. i. p. 326.) 

M. Ruffin, on the authority of M. le Comte de St Priest, denies that the nadtekck 
it a code, since it is only the sum of Hie opinionft of an infinite number of conuneD- 
tators, who never made one single law. ** If the koran/' he says, ** be not the code* 
of the Mahometanfl> they have none, and luiye at moat only a jurispriidence.'^ (De 
Tolt, Appendix, p. 41.) 
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depont i$ confided to die sultan in fats character of caliph and ^^^^r 

*• * and prepogr- 

chief imam ; and he is tnrested with the sovereign executive suu^^^*^^ 
command.^ On matters unforeseen, or unprovided for by the 
first promulgators of the law, the sultan pronounces, as the 
interest of religion, and the advantage or honour of the state 
require. t These imperial decrees {or khatfy sheriff) considered 
as emanations from human authority, are susceptible of modi- 
fication, or even of abolition, and remain in force only during 
the pleasure of the sultan or his successors. They cannot how** 
ever be revoked or annulled on slight grounds, or without suf^ 
ficieut reason ; for it is believed by the multitude that what is said 
or done bythe sultans is so firm, as not to be I'etracted on any 
human account.:^; 

* The title of Caliph, to impertant in tbe eyes of hlamiflin^ as conferring tAe 
powers of sovereign pontiff, administrator of justice, and doctor of legislation, war 
obtained for the princes of the Ottoman djrnasty by Selim the First, on the conquest of 
Egypt The rights of the caliphat bad indeed been exercised by his ancestors from 
the first foundation of the monarchy ; but under titles which indicated only the tem- 
fonl pover« such as hq, emir, and ^yJUatu 

t La l^g^islation religieuse donne expressiment aux sultans, enquaTite d^imam» 
saprimes, la liberty de sui?re, dans les aflaires pabliques, ce que les temps et les cir- 
Constances peuvent exiger pour le bien. de i'etat et TinterSt genera] dn peuple 
Musulman. (Tab. Gen. Introduction, p^ 44.) 

X The grand stgnor^s signature called tughta is affixed by a proper officer, nishar^i 
pusha, not at the bottom^ but at the beginning, over the first line of the mandate. If 
the emperor intends a more than ordinary confirmation, he writes with his own hand 
ever the tughra, *^ according to the underwriUen be it done/' Such a khatt'y sher\f i» 
held in great veneration by the Turks^ who religiously kiss it when they touch it^ and 
wipe off the dust on &eir dieeks. 
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The sultan's delegates are the sheik i$lam or mufti, chief minis- 
ter of the legal, the judicial, and the religious power ; and the 
grand vizir, who as keeper of the seal of the empire, exercises 
all tlie temporal authority and presides over the political admi- 
nistration. Mr. Eton misapprehends the nature of this division of 
power, as well as the power itself He says, '* The Ottoman 
princes committed a political error, when they resigned the spiri- 
tual supremacy into the hands of the theological lawyers, who 
now share with the sovereign the direct exercise of the legislative^ 

« 

esecuiive, and judicial powers. "* But an appeal to history, or an 
observation of the actual state of things, will shew that the 
legislative power, (if indeed it can be said to be exercised at all in 
Turkey,) as also tlie executive power, reside only in the sovereign. t 
The theological lawyers, as will be hereafter shewn, are invested 
only with the interpretation of the law, and the administration of 
justice between the citizens. J 



^^^^ At court, when mention is made, of the sultan, the appellation 
of alem-pefwh (refuge of the world) is usually added to his title of 

* 

* Survey of the Turkish empire, pp. 20, 2K 

t The sultan's titles of Padishak-hlam, emperor of islamism, Imam-uUMusUminn, 
pontiff of Mussulmans, Sitltan Dinn, protector of the faith, confirm the assertion in 
the text. 

X L'officc des moifiis consiste, non pas d interpreter i leur gre les preceptes du 
cow^ann et les lois canon iques, mais a les annoncer^ d les publier, d les faire coniioitre 
a tous ceux <jui ont recours a leurs lumi^res. (Tab. Gen. V. iv. p. 496.) 

For the history and more detailed account df the code muUcha, see the introduction 
to lyOhsson's Tableau General, pp. 1 — 24. 
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padishah, or emperor. His loftiest title, and tHe Most esteemed, 
because given to him by the kings ^ Persia, is zU-ullah (shadow 
of God ;) and the one the most remote from oar manners^ though 
common among all ranks of his subjects^ is hunkiar, (the man^^ 
slayer) i which is given to him, not, as has been asserted, because 
^^ in the regular administration of goi^ernm^nt, he executes 
criminal justice iy himself, without process or formality/.'* but 
because the law has invested him alone with absolute, power over 
the lives of his subjects. The Turkish casuists indeed attribute to peno&ai 
the emperor a character of holiness, which no immoral conduct 
can destroy; and as he is supposed to perform many actions 
by divine impulse,, of which the reasons or motives are inscrutable 
to human wisdom, they allow that he may kill fourteen persons 
every day, without assigning a cause, or without imputation of 
tyranny. t Death by his hand, or by bis order, if submitted to 
without re^stanc^ confers martyrdom ; and 4ome, after passing 
their lives in his service, are reported to have >ispired to the 
honour of such a consummation, as a title to eternal felicity. :{: 
His power, iu the opinion of their most learned civilians, is re* luu power. 

* Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 30* 

t Let vices ni la tyrannie dfun imam n'ezigent paa sa deposition. (Tab. Gen. 
Y. 1. p. 288.1 

Cdntemir, p. 71. Note. 

Rycaut says that " the grand signor can never be deposed or made accountable to 
any for his crimes, whilst he destroys cautelessfy, of his subjects, under the numbes cC 
a thousand a day.'' {Present state of the Ottoman empire, p. 7.X 

t Rycaut, p. 8. 
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stricted only In tlie observance of the religious institutions ; for 
in civil and political matters, the law admits such a latitude of 
interpretation, that his Mill alone is sovereign, and is subject 
neither to contronl nor censure. 

The sultan is the uni^^ersal proprietor of all the imniovable 
wealth in tlie empire, except the funds destined to pious pur- 
poses.* He is however restrained, both by law and custom, in 
the exercise of this right over the property of snbjects not imme^ 
diately employed in the service of government, and it is only in 
default of natural heirs that such property lapses to the crown.f 
The sultan is also the sole fountain of honour : from his pleasure 
flows all dignity, alt nobility, and all power. Birth confers no 
privilege : he raises to honour, or debases, whom he pleases : 
he seldom interposes his authority in 'the ordinary course of 
affairs ; but he decides iipon the conduct of his ministers or 
his lieutenants with military promptitude, and with military sever! 
ty ; and indeed the constant interference of absolute authority, 
threatening in its denunciations, and rigorous in its exercise, 

* Hsec ditio, in muaus aut feudum n«Ili tt^dita, ttd tmitis tantum nutd parem^ 
&c. (Montalbani, Rer. Turc. Comment in Turc. imp. statu, ap. Elzevir, p. 39.) 

t Sultan Soliman respected the private property of a Jew, who refiised to sell a 
house of small value in the centre of a piece of ground which he had pitched upon to 
build his mosqne. De Tott» who rektea the anecdote (V. l.p. 152.) says, that 
^ lie consulted Ae mufti and obtained it by a just sentence.'' But though I do no^ 
wish to detract from the merit of sodi moderation, I muBt suppose the sultan in this 
instance^ to have been apprehensive lest prayers, oflered up on a ground possessed by 
ml^ce, diould be rejected by tbe Ju9t. 
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^eems necessary for enforcing the obedience of governors, in- 
vested with sovereign authority, throughout an empire so widely 
^xtended. * 

« 

It is a constitutional maxim that the Ottoman empire never ^^»»»^^f 
falls to the spindle. The succession is established in the two 
principal branches of the families^ of the Oguzian tribe, tlie 
Othmanidss and the . Jenghizians. In case of failure in the 
Ottoman race, a successor to the empire must be chosen from 
the sovereign family of the Crim Tartars, which is. derived 
from the same common stock.f The prevalence of this pre- 
judice, and the singular veneration of thQ Turks for the reigning 
family are the chief, if not the only support of the Ottoman 
power. Tlie janizaries^ no less • powerful and no less licenti- 
ous than the praetorians, have dethroned, but have never usurp- 
ed the privilege of electing an emperor. The reaction of the 
same principle, while it tends to th^ stability of the throne, 



* Mr. Eton says, (p. 27.) " the forms of administration are purely military. 
This is so thoroug^hly the case, that the grand seignior is still supposed to reign, as 
formerly, in the midst of his camp ; he even dates his public acts from his imperiai 
siirrup/' I have searched with some care for the authority on which Mr. Eton 
quotes this fact; but I am still compelled to leave to him the " onus probandi." 

. t Cantemir^sliistory, Preface, pp. 14, 15. Rycaut, p, 58. '' Point de ^icite,^ 
«ay8 the prophet himself, *' point de salut pour un peuple gouveme par une femme ! 
Ces paroles sont devenues depuis une loi fondamentale^ et ime des premiss maxiraes 
<le Vitatr (Tab, Gen. V. 1. p. 275.) 

o 



\ 
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contribuAos no les» to the personal safttj. of the great oflker» 
of gc^Teruient, 

The jealousy of the sultan can never be excited against his 
vizirs or his generals ; nor' can the ambition of a subject ever 
dare to aspire above the footsteps of the throne. The imperial 
majesty slumbers in the arms of a minister, who ia invested 
with all the pomp and all the power of royalty ; to whont nothing 
is left t^ CQvet except the imperial dignityi and whose precarious 
existence ii) dependent on the favour of his^ master.^ Yet though 
every Hioti ve of ambition and self preservation, together with the 
possession of suich ample means, may seem to suggest the consume 
matioii of treason and cebellionj the Ottoman ai^nals do nofe 
record au attempt, or any intimation, of an attempt to transfer 
the sacjed diadem to a private head. The unity of the sovereignty 
i^ essentlai; to the very existence of a Mussulman community. 
Tlie Mahometan church acknowledges no legitimate form of 
government except the monarchical, because of the necessary 
union of the sacerdotal with the temporal poM^ex. It admits^ 
of no division of authority, no partition of dominion : Uie 
sovereign power is irrecpncileaUe with curtailment or association^ 
and like the state which is subject to its sway, is one and in- 
divisible. Cara Mustafa Pasha, the vizir who conducted the 
siege of Vienna in tJie reign of Maliomet the Fourtli, is indeed 

* Cum nihil sit ampFius^ praeter imperatorium' fastigiumi quod concupiscere 
Vizirius posse videatur : tunc levissima quaque de causa' vel sumtnovetur ab onere, vel 
interficituF. (Mootalbanusy ap. Elzevir, p. 19.) 
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accused l>y historians of the design of assuming to hinfiself the ^ 
title of sultan of Vienna, and founding a Mussulman empire in 
the west* The charge of treachery, against an unsuccessful 
general, is easily credited. His attempt is reprobated by the 
Turks ; but the authenticity of the accusation may be questioned, 
as it rests merely on the report of a rival, and is not supported 
by the evidence of any overt act The empire does not descend 
in a ri^t line from father to son, but devolves to the oldest 
surviving male of the Imperial family ; as in the instance of tlie 
reigning emperor, who ascended the throne to the exclusion of his 
cousins, the sons of Abdulhamid, his immediate predecessor. 
This law/ which was intended to guard against the inconveniences 
of a minor's reign, is so far religiously observed ; but the right of 
seniority even among princes of mature age, has not always been 
respected. Osman, the founder of the monarchy, was the first 
who deviated from its observance : on his death-bed he appointed 
his second son Orchan to succeed him, instead of Aladin Pasha, 
who was set aside, because of his love for retirement, and his 
attachment to speculative studies.t The presumptive heirs to2^"SS)df 
the empire live in honourable confinement in the palace called 
eski seraij and are placed by the law under the more especial 
protection of the janizar aga (general of the janizaries)^ whose 
duty it is to guard them from the cruelty w jealousy of the 
sultan : hence he is honoured by them with the name of laiop 

V * Caatemir* p. 304. 

* t Tab. Gen. V. 1. p. 28*. 
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tutor or foster-fatber.* The custom of imprisoning the mi not 
|)rinccs is repugnant to the sphit of Mussulman legislation, and 
is a law of th« seraglio, dictated by &ar and cruelty, the ruling 
passions o£ an dfi^minate tyrant. These victims of cornipC 
political institution are sequestered from general society, except 
when they momentarily quit their prison during the festival of the 
bairam^ in order to present their homage to the sultan. Sensual 
gratifications) it has been said, constitute tl>eir on4y enjoyments ; 
but sensual pleasures are an inadequate eompensation for the 
want of liberty, and even these are embittered by the reflection^ 
if men so educated are capable of reflection, that the offspring of 
their luxury is condemned to be torn from the finst embracer* 
of itH* parents by the hands of an inexorable assassin. f 

Theuiema The ulema, the perpetual and hereditary guardians of the reli*- 
^fltom: gion and laws c^ the empire, from which order the mufti is 



* Lord Sandwich says, (p. 210.) that " Upon the death of one of these princes^ the 

janizar c^, with the cul kiah^asi, anf the two cadileaJcers, go to the seraglio, where 

diey examine the coiqpae naked^ in order to discover, if there^are any marks of violence.^' 

+ Dr. Pouqueville (Voyages, V. ii. p. 164.) affirms that " the noblest passions 
of the Ottoman princes are designedly perverted during their imprisonment in the 
tiki serai/*^ But on what authority does he assert such calumny? Charles the 
Twelfth,, of Shveden> giyea us a useful caution against admitting replorts. on the mesa 
credit of a traveller in Turkey. " M. Fabrice ayant dit d sa Majeste/' says M. de 
U Motrayc (Voyages^ V. ii. p. 11), " que j'etois un voyageur^ elle lui repondit en- 
aouriant, J'ai remarque que lea Toyageurs usent du privilege des poetes^ et nous en 
donnent hicn i garder/.' 
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chosen, form 3 body highly respected and powerful.* The*''*«'«»^ 
venerable title of ulema^ (which signifies doctors or learned men) 
is common to» the whole order, which is however Vlivided into 
three distinct classes, comprehending indeed the ministers of 
religion, but distinguishing them from the Jbulcahha, or juriscon^ 
suits, who are again subdivided into fmifth^ or doctors of law, 
and cadis^ or ministers of justice; 

From the influence of this order of men with the people, they priTiiegc*, 
have sometimes been used by the heads of factions to stir up 
rebellion, to direct the public opinion against the throne, and 
to justify subsequent usurpation, but though, when united with 
the janizaries, they may occasionally have thwarted the measures 
of government, their power is little formidable in itself. Tlie 
honour and the prerogatives of their order, which form an 
€nviable distinction between the ulema and the other classes of 
the nation, give them an important rank in the state, and a 
powerful ascendancy over the minds as well of the court, as the 
people. They pay no taxes or public imposts, and by a peculiar 
privilege their property is hereditary in their families, and is not 
liable to arbitrary confiscations. The preservation of these rights 



* The dignity is perpetual and hereditary, not in individuals but in the order. 
" Autrefois" says D'OhsBon (V. iv. p. 545) "^ ces offices etoient perp^tuels, mais • 
vers la fin du siecle dernier Tetat les rendit amovibles, comme le sont toutes Ics 
charges civiles et politiques. — Aujourdhui ces emplois sont annuels." Rycaut had 
properly described the offices of the ulema, accordingly as they were held when he • 
wrote in tlie middle of the seventeenth century, and Sir James Porter^ who copied'A 
from him^ was not aware of the change which had taken place. 
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and immunities consequently unites the rick and powerful families 
of the ulema, and makes them forget their mutual jealousiesi and 
relinquish their schemes of private ambition, wheaever it is 
thought necessary to guard against a common danger. Des- 
potism has sufficient range without invading their privileges, and 
the Jhtwas of the mufti, in unison with the wishes of government, 
have never been refused, but when the sceptre was falling from 
the grasp of an unsuccessful or enervated sovereign. 

The power of the ulema has been much magnified by different 
writers. Those however who have latterly observed them, have 
noticed what they suppose to be the declension of their influence, 
and have imagined causes to account for it: formerly, it is said, 
they admitted no one into their order, not even of the first pashas 
families, who was not recommended by some extraordinary merit ; 
but now the sultan creates ulema at his pleasure, and these ap* 
pointments, where favour supersedes desert, have diminished 
the consideration whiqh they once enjoyed. The children ofmollas 
are adm itted into the body of ulema with the consent of the 
^heik islam; but it requires an express order of the sovereign 
to obtain admission for the children of other families, however 
illustrious from their rank or dignities. It is nevertheless by such 
that the superior offices are usually filled, though the custom is 
by no means an innovation, as it has existed as long as the 
monarchy itself. 

An error of the first consequence, and which has misled most 
•ndpowew, writers in their speculations on the nature of the Turkish govern- 
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menif b that wlilcli represents the ulema a^ the ministers of reli- 
g\imi exercMng controul o^er the minds of men, still mxire 
itnlimhed than that of the Chridtian clergy, in the darkest ages^ 
and til the plenitude of their temporal p^wer. The foncticms of 
the ulema, the doctoFs and e^^^pounders of the few, are however 
perfectly distinct and uncon^iected with those of the imams or 
immediate ministers of religion. These do not even belong to 
the order of the ulema, in tlie restricted meaning and general 
acceptation of the word : their service is confined to the mosques, 
and to the duties and ceremonies <rf public worship.* Mr. Eton, 
however, calls the ulema '* a powerful priesthood r-*-thc teachers- 
of religion, combining the offices of priest and lawyer repossessing 
like the priests under the Jewish theocracy, the oracles both of law 
and religion, and uniting in themselves the power of two great 
corporations, those of the law and of the church, "f Sir James* 
Porter considers the ulema as " equal, if not superior to any 
nobility,*^ and balancing tl>e power of tlie sovereign. ** Their 
persops/* be says^ *^are sacred," and ** they can, separately^ by 
availing themselves of tlie implicit respect of the people and the 
soldiery, rouse ihem to arms, mark out tlie point of limitation, 
transgressed by the prince, and proceed to a formal deposition ;. 
nay, of such liigh importance is their intermediate power in the 

* Thia flistiiictiofl of p©wep» i» plainlj*- inferred irt' tfle following' passage : " \jn 
mam mineur n*a le droit d'excrcer par. lui-iacine aucunes functions relatives d Vimametht, 
ni de faire aucun acte juridique ; prive de ce droit; il ne peut le djlerer ni aux khatibi 
ct aux imants-iiT^ires, pour Vcxercice dfs la rsUgiorij ni aux mcHus et zuxcadi/$ pour liad^ 
ministration de la justice" (Tab. Gen. V, il p. 276.) 

t Survfy.oftbc Torrkibh. empire, pp.20. 37. 121. • 
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state, that a grand signor can never be deposed without their con* 
currence."* Mr. Eton says, that *'if the sultan were to omit 
the indispensable preliminary o£ the Jetwa to any political act, the 
mufti, uiotu proprio, would declare faim an infidel."t And Peys- 
.sonnel asserts that the power of the ulema, counterbalancing that 
of the sovereign, takes from the Ottoman government the charac- 
ter of arbitrary power,' for with sych a constitutional check tlieiic 
ain be no despotism.;}; 

i^aviohbi- ' De Tott, with the best possible means <^ acquiring information 
during bis stay in Turkey, surveyed but superficially the people he 
professes to describe, and wrote his memoirs under the influence of 
prejudice. I appeal therefore to his authority, only when it is 
confirmed by the testimony of history, or by my own observation. 
We may, however, with sufficient accuracy, ascertain from his 
report, to what extent the profession of these gentlemen renders 

« 

their persons inviolable, and their characters sacred. ^* Indeed," 
says he, ^' though the ulema can interpret the law as they please, 
and animate the people against their sovereign, be, on the other 
hand, can with a single word depose the mufti, banish him, and 
«ven put him to death, with as many of the ulema as may fall 
binder his displeasure. " § The law, it is said, authorises the sultan 

« ObserratioRson Jhe^religioD, laws, goTeroment, &cx)f the Turks, prefltcet p. 33. 

.f Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 24. 

:X Strictures and Remarks on De Toll's memoirs, p. 20i. 

^ De Totti Memairs, V. i. p. 1S9. 
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to banish the ulema, but not to put them to death : and if any 
part of the law could^ by the collective or separate efforts of its 
ministers, be kept ' inviolate, it certainly would be that article, 
which so much interests themselves ; and yet we find that Murad 
the Fourth commanded a mufti to be pounded to death in a marble 
mortar, and justified this extraordinary punishment by saying^, 
that ** the heads whose dignity exempts them from the sword, 
ought to be struck with the pestle."* Nor is the respect of thts 
people or the soldiery so implicit, but that they have exercised, in all 
its atrocity, their sovereign power against the ulema, who had in- 
curred their high displeasure. During tin insurrection in the 
reign of Mustafa the Second, not only they put to death, with 
horrid cruelties, a mufti %vho had, in their judgment, misled the 
sultan ; but they went so fisir as to excommunicate him, denied 
him the rights of sepulture, and delivered his mangled body to be 
insulted over by the mock ceremonies of a Greek priest, f An 



* Cantemir, p. 1"84, note. — *The fact is mentioned by Cantemir^ &oag{i he does 
not quote his authority for it lyOhsson acknowledges it to be a popular tradidofi 
•among the Turing that this punishment is reserved for criminal or refractoiy memben 
of the ulema; but he can discover no example in the annals of the Ottoman monarchy 
of its having been executed. (Tab. Gen. V. iv. p. 604.) 

It has been said tha^ £he marble mortar, appropriated to the express purpose of 
braying the bones of tlie ulema, wm deposited in the seven towers (Rycaut, p. lO'?.]; 
but Dr. PouqueviUe, who was himself coniined as a state prisoner in. that fortrest^ 
assures us (Voyages, V. ii. p. 80.) of the contrary, *' tandisque le plus grand nombre 
des Turcs assurent qull est dans le s^Tall, el que les hommes les plus raisonnafo]68'pei> 
«ent qu^il n'existe pas^ et que c^est un etre de terreUf qu'on ae coottoit plus, dcipuis bw%- 
^es siecles. 

+ Cantemir, p, 437. De la Motraye, Vt i. p, 333. 

P 
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tucieot prejudice, founded on the respect due to religion and st$^ 
miDisterS; protects individuals of the order of the ulema frotn judi- 
cial iuflictions entailing infamy or dishonour. Imprisonment or 
exile arc tlie only punishments to which tliey are now exposed^ 
unless the enormity of their ofience be such, as to require severer 
reprobation, and even tlien, before government denounces its sea- 
tence against the crinuual, it compels him to abdicate his profcs- 
sion, and to quit the turban which particularly distinguishes it. 

submisbion Jj; is difiicult to accouut for the introduction of the opinion* that 

to gorero- ' 

"'^^ the powers of the Ottoman sovereigns and the Mussulman hierarchy 
arc in a state of continual opposition and warfare. ^^ These two^ 
ppwers/' says De Tott, '' have the same source, and it is easy to 
perceive the disagreement and contention which must arise,, since 
th^ir right is equal, and their interests different"* The abstract 
jpower of trie ulema, as well as tliat of every corporation necessary 
for upholding society under any particular form, must consequently 
have .the same common basis as the nfionarchical power ; the fun- 
damental laws, or constitutional nsages of the empire* But, 
though derived from the same source, there is this essential diffe- 
rence between them, that, in the one instance, the constitution, 
having established the order of succession^ interferes no further in- 
the election of the individual, who is to exercise the sovereign 
authority; while it leaves to the discretion of the monarch, the 
partition and appropriation to individuals of the authority to be 
excreted by the different members of a corponitbn: so that 
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though it be admitted that the power of the ulema is co-existent 
with the constitution, yet no individual of that body can hold it 
immediately^ or otherwise than from the good pleasure of the sul- 
tan ; nor can he legally exert it, independently of, and still less^ 
contrarily to, his pleasure. Can men thus dependent on the 
caprice of the sultan, not only for their appointment and conti* 
nuance in office, but for their existence, form a balance to his 
power, which is founded on the absolute command of the empire, 
and the influence which its universal patrcmage must bestow? 
Rycaut properly estimates this so much vaunted constitutional 
check. ** Though the mufti," he says, ** is many times, for cus* 
torn, formality, and satisfaction of the people consulted with, yet 
when his sentences have not been agreeable to the designs intended, 
I have known him in an instant thrown from Iris office to njake 
room for another oracle better prepared for the purpose of his 
master. '*• And indeed it is admitted by Mr. Eton, that ** the 
power which the sultan has reserved to himself of nominating and 
deposing the mufti, creates for him, among the ulem^l, as many 
partisans as there are candidates aspiring to the pontificate, "t that 
is, the whole body of the ulema, unless we suppose that the doctors 

* TteMtxd Mie of the Ottoman cmfrir^ p. 6.-^An anonTmoos writer^ who appean 
to have filled the honourable station of baih, or ambassador from the Venetian republic 
to the Ottoman porte, in a memoir addressed to the senate, describes the authority of 
the mufti as a passive instniment in the hands of government ^ Id tamen non igno- 
vandom est, fannc Moffiim perpetuo adidari prmcipi, et ad i^us placita ^nionem stiam 
accotnodare, soasque aententias ex teraporam opportiuikate immutare.'* De urbe 
Const et imp. Tmt. xdatb iacerti apod JHonoriam in Tura. imp. statu ^i. Elscw, 
p. 196. 

t Survey of the Tuckiah empire, p. 23, 
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« 

of I&liainisin, the. followers of the Ambitioos Mahometi are less 
aspuing than the humble professors of more self-denying doctrines. 

It is incoDceivable. (m ^hat is founded the assertion that the 
interests of the ulema are diffj^ent from tho^ of the sultan: they 
neither legislate no^ execute the laws ; but merely expound them^ 
adpfiinister justice, and settle differences between individuals, giving 
sentence according to law, with a latitude of interpretation which 
is indeed allowed them, but which is regulated by precedent, and 
the usagea of their tribunal, and checked by the right of appeal, 

whjch in cases of irregularity or injustice^ is left open to either 

« 

party, from their decision, to the sovereign in council, where the 
vizir hi& representative confirms or reverses the sentence.* Their 
power can scarcely be supposed to interfere with any act of the 
sultan, as in cases of treason, or which in any manner regard his 
authority, he decides for himself, without reference or appeal to 
^^ ^ them. We are told that the grand signor cannot sign a treaty of 
peace without their consent, and in tiie same sense it may be said„ 
that the signature of a minister is necessary to give validity to the 
proclamation of a Christian prince ; but if the sultan require the 
public sanction of the mufti to any political act, can we doubt 
whether, if the mufti refused his approbation, the sultan would 
hesitate between annulling the act, or deposing the mufti ? If a , 

* "The prime vizir, as he is the representatiTe of the grand signor, so he. is the. ' 
head or mouth of the law; to him appeals may he made, and any one may decline the 
ordinary coune of justice, to have his case decided by his.detenninatioi>r*-by virtue 0S' ' 
hi$ unlimited power he can reverse the verdict and determine as he pleases.'' CRy<^^^> 
IV 44.1 
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successful usurper wbh to glois over bis rebellion by %fetwa^ irmi]^ 
be relinquish the sovereignty, or not rather re«instate the marble 
roorbu*! if the mufti persisted in his loyalty ? * That the fetwa i& 
not even an indispensable preUminaiy is evident ; for in the reign 
of Mahomet the Folirth, when the mufti joined wtth the dowager 
empress in protesting against an unjust infraction of the treaty 
made with the emperor of Germanyi his opinbn was over*niled by 
the vizir and the army ; and war, unfortunately for the Ottomaa 
empire^ was. resolved upon.t Neidier religion^ nor the law, nor 

* ''To tti» body/' says Sir James Poiter (pre&ce, p. 33.) " die grand aignor ap*^ 
peak for a aanction to every important act of state, ^vbether relative to peace or war ^ 
and in every criminal cause, even in those in which bis own servants are c ouce fDc4» h» 
cannot take the life of a single subject, ^rithout the mufti's decree.'* 

A Constantinople,, quelque dcspotique qpie soit le grand sdgpeur^ il ne peat tfius- 
crire i un projet de paix, sans Tavis du mufti et le consentement des gens de ki.*' 
(Hist des negociations pour la paix conclue a Befgrade, V. i. p: 157.) 

" In rebus politicis/' says the Venetian bailo (Relatio, p. 136.) vrith a- more pro* 
fiMmd knowledge of the subject than the English ambassador, " princeps ^osdem 
(sc moftis) autoritate utitur um sej^stum ac rtligiosum ostaUet. Ipsius enim petit re- 
sponsum cum de bello hostibus inferendo, tum etiam de ceteris quibuscunque rebus^ 
quse ad imperium spectent : quo scilicet religionis medio subditos disponit promptius 
ad sua jussa peragenda." 

t The Ottoman court long defiberated whether they should grant assistance ixy 
T^eli, who had revolted from the emperor of Germany and engaged almost all tbo 
people of Hungary in his rebellion, or whether the rebels should be only supported in a 
private manner, until the twenty years truce,, made by Kioprili Ahmed Pasha, should 
be expired. The latter opinion vt^as approved by all the ulema, together with th« 
sultan»-mother, who declared it to be unjust to wage war with, a prince, who had given 
no cause of complaint, but had hitherto strictly observed, the conditions of the trucen 
(Cantemir^ p»296.) I willingly take this opportunity of shewing that breach of faith 
with Christians is not systematic with the Turks; in contradiction mdeedof the.asser-. 
tiolu of Bam Busbek (de re miL cont Tur. inst cons, p 21Lland of Mr. Eton, but 
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the political constitution of the «mpire» impose upon the momireh 
the obligation of consulting the mufli on the more important 
aflairs of state, or on the ordinary acts of his government Piety, 
<ir superstitious weakness, or more properly an habitual conformity 
with established practice, in6fstce$ fiie sultan to appeal in general to 
the approbation of the legal authorities ; but in most instances such 
proceedings arc rather dictated by caution and poli^ir, especially in 
troublesome times, or in novel and hazardous enterprises. The 
determination of tlie sultan, if justified by the una;nimous c^htion 
of the chiefs of the lilema, obtains more implicit respect from the 

►people; and being thus supported by the authority of divine and 

» 

human law, removes from the sovereign and his ministers all re- 
sponsibility as to the evils iKhich may eventually result from it. 
Princes of more haughty temper and greater firmness of character, 
such as Selim the First, and Murad the Fourth, have, notwithstand- 
ing, placed tliemselves above such considerations, and not only 
neglected these formalities, but treated with disdain the wisdom 
and the counsels of the mufli and ulema.* 

On the whole, though, when goaded on by a turbulent soldiery 
against an irresolute or luxurious prince, their holy clamour may 
have increased the uproar of insurrection, yet never in any period 

m vamm with tht ofHiiiMiof ifae Ttakklipopulace^ who attributed to the peijury of thf 
parte tiie Ul success of the expedition against Vienna, and afterwards dethroned the 
Mkan iof having broken the peace before the expiration of the truce. 

^ Tahkaa Gcn^n^ Y.vtp. 513. 
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ef tlieir biatory^ did the geatlemen of the ulanai either collectively, 
•r $eparateljF».inQtu.pfoprio^ 4i6^$e of the Ottoman sceptre.* 

4 

lifuch ottt^rd hoBOUfi and many important functions aiebe-^'^^'o^' 

legnddigni- 

Mowed upon tiie nletna. They are educated under the care of pro- ^^ 
fessor8> e^\hd muderriss^ tn the academiesi ca|led «M4ifire^^e^, annexed 
to the Jamis or greater nio$q)ii&»^ and chiefly of royal fouRdatieni* 
From* theae schools are cbosesa the mehkkeme hmtibiy or clerks of 
tribunals; naibs^ or stahatitutes.of the judges; <:tf^/#» or judges of 
lesser town»; vi0Utt% oir judges of the principal towns or cities;: 
the istambol effenA^ judge and inspector general over the city of 
Constantinople;, next ta whom are the t^o qasf^^askerai or supreme* 
jadges^ of Konaclia and Anatolia^ who sk .in the dvoan oa the right 
hand of the vizir : and the behest in dignity is the mufti, wIk) is 
Msocdled sbnkisiam^ prelate of orthodoxyi ^^f^twa whibif giver 
of judgments* The n^ufti <tlways perf^ms the ceremony of gitd^- 
log oorthe sabre; which sjnswcFS to our coronajtion. He alone has 
iStiit honour of kiasing the sultau!s left $hi»uJ4er ; and die sultan 
vises up^ and advances seven steps towards Ipdm ; whereas the viair^. 
who is met only with three steps, with n>ore profound reverence 
kisses the bein of his garaient -f* 

* Rycsoft, (p. 19.) in his account of a popttlar tunndt at ConsianUaepk tlunog tlur' 
minority of Mahomet the Fourth^ gives an instance of the passiTC Compttancec^a mufti; 
** He feared/^ says hm, " that if he gave not his concurrence^ he himself should be 
kiNed, ahd the radier because he overheard a discourse to tbateffisct — ^Pcn»afid ink. 
lieing brought, tlM maM wrote the moUnce/' 

■ 

t Canteo^j p. 36. note. — '' De tous ks grands de Tempire^ les oulemas du pren[iier 
oitbe, tels que le tMufiity et les cazi-asko'^t, sont les seuls qui aientja Uberte d'aller ei» 
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h^od!*""^" The mere recapitulation of thedegreesi by wliich the students 
of the colleges rise to the highest professional ilignities, must.shdw 
that the ulema are wholly unconnected with the ecclesiastical 
order. The ministers of religion, inde^d^ receive their education 
in common with the uletna in the colleges, and together th^ form 
the class of students, called 4(^ta :^ but, when they have once 
entered upon the ministry, so distinct are they from the body of 
lawyers, that they are even arranged under a separate jurisdiction. 
The kufiar aga, or chief of the black eunuchs, and not the siiifti, 
is the delegate of the sultan's authority in the ecclesiastical de* 
partment ; for it is he who is superintendant of all the royal 
mosques, and receiver of their rents and endowments. To each 
of these ht constitutes an officer named mutevelli^ or adminfstrator, 
who collects the revenues, and disburses the necessary expences for 
keeping the buildipgs in repair, maintaining the priests, and pro-^ 
viding whatever the splendour of public worship requires. The 
offices in the Turkish government, partaking of their peculiar 
policy, cannot be properly compared to any similar ones among 
Europeans ; and much misapprehension: has been occasioned by 
the attempt to render every foreign custom or establishment intel* 
ligible by comparison. Cantemir says we may compare the mufti 

• t _ 

Toitive. Celle du moviphty est converte de drap ▼eit, et celles des. Cf&UanixTi le aont de 
drap rouge, (Tab. Girt. V. iv. p. 181.) 

*■ ** Parvenu dun certain age,et iun degre soffiaant de connoksancee^ tout «(2/^a est 
maitre d'embrasBer 4 son gre ou le minist^re de la rdigion, cm le ministire de la loi« ou 
le minist^re de la justice. Les deux premiers etats n'of&ent d I'ambition qu'une car- 

* 

riere astez bomie^ tnais aussi ceux qui se destinent au troisi^me, 'sont tenus k de plus 
longiies dtudes et sounus d des fonndites plus rigourcuses." (Tab. G^n. V. iv. p. 487.) 

5 
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to tlid pope, the casy-asker to a patriarch, tht moila to an arch* 
bishop or metropolitan, the cadi to a bishop ; and to complete the 
hierarchy, he overlooks the separation of the professions, and com* 
pared the imam to a priSst and the danischmend or scholars to out 
deacons. With equal propriety he might compare the sovereign 
manslayer of the Ottomans with the first magistrate, the beneficent 
father, of a great, enlightened, and high-spirited people.* 

Motitesquiea justly observes, that the seraglio of a despotic prince orana 
iar always increased in proportion to the extent of his dominions, 
and consequently the greater his empire, the more is he detached 
by the seductions of pleasure from the cares of government The 
ofabllshment of a vizir is therefore a fundamental law of despotism. 
That such has been universally the custom of th£ East, is pix>ved 
by history,*): and the concurring testimony of ..travellers ; and still 

* Cantemir> p. 32. note.— -nThe merit of this notable discovery is not due to Can- 
temir : he is however accountable for the greater absurdity of having adopted it I 
Iktd it fkf^ metitloMd by Leunclavius, (In Turc. imp. statu ap. £Izevir> p. 201.) 
^ Ltr<loviCus Badsanus Jadrensiar in hunc modum comparat eos cum nostris ecclesias- 
tidfl. Prlmum^ mupKtim cficiC esse inter ipsos instar vel papes vel patriarchse Grefico- 
rom. Quippe juris omnis et sacrorum rex est, uti veteres etiam Romani locyaebantur. 
Huic proximi sunt cadekscheri, id est, supremi Judices, qui Arabum Maurorumque 
)higQa dicuntur cadi askcn Bassanus hos cum archiepiscopis nostris comparat. 
iSequuntor oadit, veTuCi proximum fost archiepiscopos locum obtinent episcopL Secun- 
dum hos sunt hoggia, qui seniores dicuntur, ut Grsecis ^t nostris presbyteri. Excipiunt 
kt^gias taHifnuni, ceu presbyteTos dlaconk Ultimi sunt dcrum, qui monachi* nostria 
lespondent TaUsmani M abumetanos ad ^ces iaterdiu et noctu cpunquiea diofflidas 
«xcitant Clepsydris veteh more Groecorum utuntur> ad dlstinguenda tarn diuma 
iMuaii'Afli tnnportfm i^tva/ 
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more by a game of eastern invention, the origin of which b lost 
in the darkness of antiquity. In the game of chess the moves of 
the king are made solely with a view to his own personal safety, 
while the vizir (which is the original name of the piece we call the 
queen) moves rapidly in every direction, and regulates, and cou^ 
ducts the campaign.* 

* 

The vizir azem^ in the full exercise of his authority, is restrained 
only by the will of his master, and the fundamental religious laws 
of the empircf His responsibility is equal to the importance of 
his office ; and the evils which result, either from injudicious admip 
nistration, or from misfortunes which no prudence can constantly 
avert, are equally imputed to him.:}: Subject to certain forms^ 

whole land of Egypt And be took his ring from his own hand, and gave it into his 
hand: And the king said to Joseph: I am Pharao; without thy commandment no 
man shall move hand or foot in aU the land of Egypt'' Genesis, chapi 41. ver. 41*, 
42. 44. 

* The latin name Uurmctdm seema evidently a*derivation from the Persian so/ran;^ 
by merely giving it a latin termination, and by changing the first letter: as is at this 
day the custom of the Turks, in order to give to a foreign word a signification in their 
own language. 

Tlie Swedish Ung, Charles the Twelfth, endeavoured to oortect this sluggishness, so 
dishaneurable in his opinion to the regal character : but habits are stubborn thingii, and 
the sultan, when f<ffced into action, did but accelerate the loss of the battle. (Voltaire, 
Histoired^Cbai)<9iiai. liv. iv.) 

t ^ Nihil aliud vexirio pnescribitttr* quam ut videat ne imperium aut imperator aliquid . 
4eMmcnti patiatur.'' (Afentalbanus in Turc. imp. statu ap. Elzevir, p. 28.) 

• 

} '' Le pvemier mhustre a le plus grand vnkkt^ de voir par lui-m(me I'^tat des come^- 
i^les, et d'iaipecter la omduite des magistrats qui y sont proposes. Sa surety perso* 
adk«n dipead^ pusceqiif en quality de vicaixe du 8idtaD> etde lieu-tenant g^nir^ 
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when he proceeds against men united with the great or powerful 
associations of the state, he exercises over all the dreadful power of 
life and death. In time of war he commands the armies, and a 
cdimacam^ or lieutenant, is appointed in his stead for the home 
administration. i 

The grand vizir is the ostensible president of the dhcan or great Diran, or 

council of 

council, which on solemn occasions is called upon to direct the «^^ 
sovereign by their advice. The sultan himself, though present or 
supposed to be present behind a curtain or latticed window, takes 
no active part in their deliberations."* Formerly the divan was 
composed, besides the grand vizir, of six officers; C2\\tdkubbe vizirs 

Vempirej il en est responsable, et envers le souveradn et envers le peuple, dont le mecon- 
tentement et les cl|nieun« dai» des momens de disette ou de oalamite publique, n'^cla- 
tent jamais que contre sa personne et son administration/' (Tab. Gen. V. iv. p. 45.) 

* '' Dominus ipse—- nullam in consilio sententiam profert, sed velo tantum discretus, 
<]UDd visum adiipat, aditum non interdicat, silentio consulentes observat" (Montalban. 
ap. Elzevir, p. 5.) 

" Suleyman, qui assiirtoit au divaq, c'est-d-dire, derri^re la jalousie placee au dessus 
da Akgt du grand-vezir, entendoit tout, &c.'' (Tab. Gen. V. i. p. 156.) 

The spirit of the custom^ and institutions of the Ottomans eludes the transient obser- 
vation of travelters. This latticed window which conceals the grand sigiKxr while he 
overlooks the divan, and which is essential to the nature of the Ottoman governmeat 
(ne faabcant quem sequantur, vel ne revereantur impnidentea ab eo disiideie. Mon- 
talban. p. 5.), is supposed by some gentlemen, who have been admittedinthe suite of 
an ambassador, to be there for no other reason than to give the sukan an opportunity 
of '' gratifying an unprincely curiosity^ by peeping at foreign ministers. De Tott 
(V. i. p. 23.) still more ridiculously asserts that he is placed there from the mutual ftar 
of himself and bis vizirs, as in that situation he can neither assassinate nor be assassli 
n^ted. 
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from the hall in the seraglio where they usaally hold their 9ll» 
tiogs : their powers were limited yM^anction^ tliough not to direct 
the measures of government.* Of late years the council has in^ 

4 

fringed upon the authority, but diaiiuished the responsibility of 
the vizir, and has assumed a dictatorial and restrictive voice ou 
questions of public importance, f The subordinate members of the 
divan are now the capudan pashOj or lord high admiral ; the two 
cazy-a^kers ; the grand treasurer of the empire; the second trea- 
surer, chief of the war department ; the grand purveyor ; and the 
niskaniiji ^endi^ who affixes the tughf% or cypher of the grand 
signer, to public acts.:^ 

Mr. Eton, who could have known the grand council only pre* 
viously to the infusion of aristocratical principles into its compo^^ 
sition, describes it, however, as discussing every important ac^ 
of government, and deciding by a plurality of votes. But Mr. 

^ TbenvIUty of the constitutioBal poven of tfae great council may Ve judged •T 
from the following passage in Rycaut, (p. 44.) " The vizirs of Uie bench, because Ibeir 
riches are but moderate, and the office tfaej are in treats not much with the daiigerous- 
parts of the state, live long without envy or emulation^ or being subject to that incoiv- 
•tancy of fortune and alteration^ to which greater degrees of place are exposed.'' 

'i This change in the system of govemment,yrom tokieh no benefit ha» hitherto resulted 
t0 ike state, was effected soon after the close of the last Russian war, by the triumvirate, 
as k was some^mes caUed, consisting of Raschid, the rets effatdi, Tchelebi Efiendi, 
mhrister of the war depa rtm ent, and Yusuf Aga, favourite and steward of the dowager 
eaapress. 

I I do fiot offer tins as a correct list of the cabinet ministers of the present day : they 
are so diescribed in an account, printed at Constantinople, of the first audience of ^ 
M. Veminac, envoy from the Frencbrepublic to the Ottoman Porte in the year 1796. 

1 
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Etan 18 predetermined that th« ulema are priests, and that the iq- 
terference of eccle8iai»tic9 in the afiairs of goveroment 13 both inju- 
j^ious to the subject and odious to the sovereign : In his opinion 
the folly of submittiBg to their guidance has, in no instance! ap- 
peared more disgustingly conspicuous, than in the Turkish nation ; 
and on no scene are the mutual contentions of the sultan and the 
ulema carried on with more virulence than in the divan, which 
•* as its members are swayed either by the party of the sultan, or 
by that of the priesthood, serves to determine the relative power of 
these two distinct bodies."* The easy-asfcers, tl;e only members^ 
of the ulema wlio have seats in the divan, are not, however, the 
representatives of the priesthood, but, as their name imports, the 
judges of the army ; a dignity created by Murad the First, and 
after the taking of Constant inople, divided betwdea two magi- 
strates by Mahomet the Second. He first summoned them to assist 
in the deliberations of his council, which until that period had 
consisted only of four vizirs : but he limited their functions to 
that of superintending, in the presence and under the controul oC 
the grand vizir, the judicial proceedings of his sovereign tribunaL 
The mufti^ though head of the lav and the Ottoman magistracy, 
never attends the divan, as it. js thought derogatory to his dignity 
to exercise any judicial power* 



The palace of the grand visir> by a mtfUphor fiimiliar to subiime 

Porte, or 

most of the Eastern languages^ is called the porte, or king^s ^"^ 



« 8wmy of 4ie TkOUkmffiKp f. 25, 
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gate,* and hence the Ottoman court a^unies the name of the 
Sublime Porte in all public transactions. It has been «aid that this 

« 

appellation is derived from the gate of the seraglio, Bab-humdiun ; 
and Dr. Dallaway in some degree confirms it, by asserting that the 
Sublime Porte resembles a bastion.f But, though it be true that, 
in the east, the gate of a palace is the principal and most magnifi- 
cent part of the building, and under its vestibule Che princes and 
nobles, like the chief of a horde of Arabs at the door of his tenf^ 
txercise hospitality and administer justice ; yet the inconvenience 
of such a situation for transacting the business of a great empire, 
ciust soon have suggested the necessity of a separate establishment 
for the vizir. The name of the porte was, however, continued to 
that pait of the city to which the public business was ti'ansferred, 
because of the sameness of its political uses, and from its continu- 
ing to serve as the door of communication between the sultan and 
his subjects.:|; The Sublime Porte, however, so little resembles, a 

* ^* J)er, mot persan, qui ^goifie porte, desifne datia tout Torient la cour dVin 

prince SQUverain.'^ (Tab. Gen. V. ii. p. 99.) 

« 

t See Constantinople ancient and inodeni> p. 20. See alao a oonjectxire im the 
hundred gates of Tbebes^ in a note in Volne/a Ruins. 

The comparison indeed is unfortunate, for there is no part of fortification iriucb the 

imperial gate less resembles than a bastion. 

» 

% Mr. Eton, tjiougfa be ^d passed through Constantinople, appears IgDorant even 
otthe local situation of the palace call^ the porte. Hesap (p. 26.) " AlLthehunne^^ 
4>{ government is transacted in the seraglio : the council itself is called the divan, and ^ 
place of public audience the porte, or gate.'' (p» 27.) " Besidet the vizir, all the other 
great public officers of tba empire, reiidi^ at Conitantingple, inhabit the 8eragUo,^^«r 
^ le98t have dieir offices there." 



bsestioni that it even follows the person of the sovereigu ; and Soli*-' 
Hian the First, in conformity with this opinion^ when at the head 
of his army in Persia he ordered an officer convicted of treachery 
to be sent to him for punishment, directed that he should be 
brought in irons to tlie porte.* 

The vizir azem^ whose most important duty is to keep the tkmicstic ' 
empire and capital quiet, gives public audience every day in *f^ 
bis own divan at the porte for the administration of justice, 
and the decision of controversies among the grand signor's 
subjects* He is assisted, on certain fixed days, by the two cozy-- 
msherSf or by the istambol effendiy and the mollas of £yub, Galata, 
and Scutari. t The rcis efferuU^ among other important duties, 

» 

Mr. Griffitiut» who was engaged* in making obserrationB '' on the same subjeet and 
occurrences, and at the same time^' as Mr. Eton, (see Travels, page 168.) differs how- 
ever, in this instance, so far from him in the result of his researches, as to mistake Ht^ 
porte or gate, for the pori or harbour. C^i^ 174^ line 1 8:) 

* Cant^ir, p. 209. 

* 

f The constitutional power of the vizir, or that power which best Wmonizes with 
a despotic establishment; is admirably represented by a foreign resident at the porte, 
during the reign of Selim die Second, (A* C. 1566 — 1575.) I shall not be sus- 
pected of pleading the cause of despotism when I declare it to be my opinion, (found* < 
ed on events which I myselfhave witnessed in Turkey) that more beneficial, or rather 
less injurious, consequences result from its being maintained in its integrity, than when 
it is impeded in its progress, and checked in itr exercise by institutions so foreign to 
its nature, as the newly created oommisMon of nizami tffcdid ; a commission which 
takes away the chief and only support of despotism, its promptitude and inflexibility 
«f decision ; which enfeebles the energies of government ; creates an interest foreigf^ 
Ig that of the monarch, and opens a wider field for corruption* 
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performs the functions of secretary of state for foreign aflfairs, 
and has subordinate to him in that department the dragoman 
of the porte, a Greek interpreter, of one of the noble furailies, 
whose next promotion is usually to the principality of Wallachia 
or Moldavia. All the great officers of state remain, during 
the day only, at the vizir's palace, and superintend the affairs of 
their several departments. 

Those who love to represent the Turks iis a horde of barbarians, 
living without order, without laws, and without morality, and 
sinking under the debilitating yoke of arbitrary power, describe 
the porte -^^ as a cabinet, not under the guidance of enlightened 
politicians, but astt of zarctchesj continually fluctuating betweea 
the hope of amassing plunder by means of war, and enjoying 
it in the tranquillity of peace."* We arc, however, compelled 
to acquit them of the absurdity of acting upon such principles ; 
for surely no minister of state was ever so little enlightened, 

" In illo imperio alia non est fturi8> ad qtiam propositiones, responsionesy et mandata, 
novitates omnea^ qus ex tot regnis nuntiantur, referantur. Ipse solus omnia munera, 
oinnes gradus, officia omnia et honores imperii totius^ qui nibilominus iniiniti esse 
videntur, distribuit Solus audi^ solus consulitur, et legatis respondet solus, omnibus- 
^ue regnis providet^ omniaque ipse ordinat : ad postremum ab ipso cuncta civilia, 
criminalia;» politica dependent ; ueque aliud quam capitis ejus consilium attenditur, 
attaqien in tanta auctoritate, cum timore, ac summo respcctu, minimam quamquc 
rem tractat, nempe quia rariabilem princ^)is aaturam suosque semulos passas veretur. 

(De Urbe Const et imp. Turc velatio iacerU ^Mid» Honomm. in Tiwc» imp^ 
^tatu. ap. Elzevir, p. 133.) 

* Survey of the Tiirkiak frnpige^ j^ lOA. 



u to denounce the solid emoluments of his office for so precarious 
an advantage as the booty he might acquire by war and plunden 
Indeed, we know from better authority that the Turkish ministers 
are sufficiently sagacious, and understand so well the interests 
of their own country, that few can over-reach them in their 
treaties.* The failings they are reproached with are not peculiar 
to Turkish statesmen, though it be admitted that with them the 
preservation of their own authority is paramount to every con- 
sideratiou, and that to Atrge the interest of the empire is use- 
less, if their personal advantage or safety be endangered by the 
measure, t 

The frequent changes, in the higher departments, occasion* 
very little interruption in the order of public business : the dlf- 
fbrent offices are accurately and minutely subdivided t every 
thing is transacted with admirable conciseness, exactness, and 
dispatch; and the inferior officers continue unaffected by the 
isemoval of their superiors.^ 

I 

* I^caut^ p. 32« 

t See Observations on the religion, &c. of the Turks, p. 120. 

X ** Us ne connaissent point cet encembrement d'ecritures, cette multitude de 
lettres, de placets et de requetes, qui inondent les cabinets des ministres de ['Europe. 
Un simple caire de papier renferme Tordre laconique d'un vezir^ qui sanctionne ou 
rejette un arte. Les commis, assis sur un sopha, les jambes croisees, la pipe d la 
bouche, fument et ecrivent tout i, la fois. Un simple carreau leur dent Iteu de table, 
<£ -une petite bmte est le secretaire oik ils renferment leur papier, Tencre, et la plume 
<1e roseau dont Ik se servent, et ils travaillent aussi machinalement qu'ils fument^ 
(PouqoevJlk^ V. ii. p. 202.) 

R 
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oorem. Until the reign of SoUman the Fitst, the sons nod brother 

mont of 

proriaces. q£ |.|^ reigttittg emperors were intrclsted with the gowtmmeat 
of provinces ; but the frequent rebdlioii of Solknan's cbildrcn 
and tlie necessity he was under of punbbtng his fourth mm 
IMustafk with death, oecasioned him to ordain by hiw, that m 
iuture they should be confined in the palace^ called e^ki strain 
nntily in the order of events^ they might he called to the sue* 
cession. Tlie greater goTemments^ are now confided to the sultan's 
lieoteuantSy who are honoured with the title of beylerbey^ or 
prince of princes, because they exert a superior jurisdiction^ 
over the governments administered by the pashas^ the b^Sy and 
the sanjacs. These different governments are distinguished by 
the names of pMhaiik, nrnsselimliky wivtidalik and agalik. Those 
of the greatest extent are the paskaliks, and agaliks are tl» small* 
est* But though unequal in point of dignity, there exists 
no subordination between tlie magistrates who preside over th& 
greater, or lesser divbions of dominion. Every governor is con-* 
sidered as representing the sovereign within the linrits of bis own 
jurisdiction, is invested with his authority, and exercises his 
prerogatives in all their plenitude. Contentious jurisdiction, the 
power to determine differences between the subjects, is left ta 
the cadi, in conformity with the fundamental principles of Mus- 



* The agas aMume the title ef %« tliottgh itproperlf belmigs to gavea m otB of a 
rank superior to their owb. The following is the order of precedency : fy^tlkevmr 
azem or grand vmt : neaei to hiiA the pasha of three tails, who bak also the titk of 
vizir ; the pasha of two tftil»; the hey who » honoured only with one horaetaU ; asuot 
the aga^ oi military gpTenior of adllttrict whohts the jttR/ailr orstaadatdL 
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fttlman government^ and in imitation of the practice of the 
«ultan. 

Their revenues arise from certain fixed imposts on the cities^ RevcnniM 

of pashaa: 

towns, and villages, of their district, in some instances levied 
immediately by themselves, and, in less independent governments, 
intermediately by officers of the sultan. 

It would be impossible exactly to describe the various means of 
collecting wealth, employed by gowrnors, exercising such ab* 
solute powers. Though despotism may be more severely felt in 
the provinces, as redress is more difficult, yet we should hesitate 
before we admit the exaggerated assertion, " that the principal 
occupation of eoery pasha is to suck out the very vitals of his 
province."* The real worth of pashaliks is indeed in proportion 
to the number of tributary inhabitants, with respect to whom, 
the Turkish officers may abuse their power, and indulge their 
avaricC; so as to extort from them all that exceeds the first wants 
of life. 

This matter will however be best elucidated by a particular 
example, for which I am indebted to a gentleman who held 
the office of French consul at Salonica, and who has written 
on Turkish affairs with more truth, and more intelligence of the 
subject, than any author whose works I have consulted. " The 
pasha of Salonica," says M. Beaujour, ** holds by direct tenure 
about twenty villages, from which he receives the tenths of theii: 

* Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 55* 
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yearly produce. ; this revenue he farms for about sixty or seventy 
thousand piastres : he collects, besides^ at least au equal sunt 
from casualties : he makes by acanias or extortions, a hundred* 
thousand prastres, and if he be not a man of singuhir humanity, 
he gives even a greater extension to this branch of revenue : 
if he be covetous and rapacious, he absorbs the riches of* the 
country, Mustafa Pasha, brother-in-law to the sultan, who 
governed Salon ica. in the year 1799> remitted to the sultana, 
his wife, a monthly pension of fifteen thousand piastres :. his 
household establishment consisted of five hundred men, and 
a hundred and fifty horses, the mamtenahce^ of which must have 
been attended with at least an equal expense. So that the 
pashatik yielded to him a revenue of three hundred and sixty 
thousand piastres, ^(or twenty four thousand pounds sterling) 
without having recourse to compulsory or tyrannical measures ; 
for, in the opinion of the inhabitants, he was accounted humane 
And disinterested, which- 1 also,^ continues M. Beaujour, '^can. 
affirm to be true from my own knowledge and experience of his 
character and conduct, "♦ 

To the Mussulman inhabitants, who are protected by the civil; 
or military associations to which they are united, and whose 

* Tableau ducoounerce d« la.Gr^c«> V. i. p^ 47». 

'* Lesrevenus ks plus reels du pacha sont defr dotations, censistantes en&rmes 
attachees a sa place ; les requisitions en chevaux, meubles et denrees qu^il peut exiger; 
la succession des fonctionnaires publics, donl les biens retournent au sultan, en cas dfe 
noTt; I'instalhition des ev^ues, celles ie$ papas (pr^tres Grecs) ; enfin, les-avanie^ 
qui sont, pour tout homme en piace, une mine qui rend en raison de ravidite et des 
extortions toujoun impunies/' (PouqueTittCi V. i. p. 2^9.) 
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cotYfphtmts can always reach tht throne, no jarisdiction can ht 
iMore mild and paternal^ no government more humane.* The 
Turkish, as well as the tributary cultivatorsi pay a quit rent^ 
in consideration of which, the Turks at least, are iVee and indepen- 
dent No people are less oppressed, or less subject to contri^- 
butions : their conduct is submitted to no controul, but that 
of partial and indulgent law : Their rivers, their plains, and their 
forests are common property; and all have the right of hunting, 
shooting, and fishing. 

The mode of life and occupations of a pasha, govemdr of^^^r 
a province, are correctly described by Dr. Pouqueville, who during ^ 
liis detention in the Morea as a prisoner of war, lived in the 
palace of the pasha of Tripolitza^ and was employed as physician 
to his househokl. ** They rise," he says, *^ at daybreak to 
perform their morning devotions, which are preceded by ablutioow 
Pipes and coffee are then served. The pasha sometimes mounts 
his horse, and. amuses himself with, seeing his pages exercise the 

^ In the provinces the inteteaU- ef the Turkish commtuiiity are prefiected by- a 
council composed of the ayans, or overseers^ who are men of the greatest power and 
influence in the district The word ayan properl^r signifies eyes, and denotes in a 
figurative manner, the duties of these public guardians ; but integrity is not the distin- 
guishing virtue of a.Tudc in office;, and the ayans too frequently connive at^ and evea* 
perpetrate injustice. " On appelle si ce conFcil dans les affaires importantes, uii^oa> 
deux vieillards d^ chaqpte orta de janissaires.^ " Tout Turc est ici (d Saloniqae}' 
janissaire et tout janissaire est soldat." (Beaujour, V. i. pp. 48> 52.) . . 

Chaque aij^ chaque metier est soomis a des loix particuLeres ; et cenx^qm ^es- 
txercent fgrment des corporations distinctes et-separees, sous le nom d'esinqfi (Tab«^ 
GijkY.iv.p.228.) 



igcrid^ «Ad sometimfs he givfei puUte luidieiiQes* He then 
eiiipinKtera jaatic^ m person, and proootmces judgment on 
ifb^terer r^ards the public goveniment: he imposes fines or 
penalties, aenlenoes to the bastbado or the gallows^ condemns 
or acquits,, ajpcordisg to his {Measure; for all power is in his 
hands. At noon, public, prayers and dinner: at three hours 
after ami-day, prayers again, military parade and music* He 
then entexs )^v& sdaniUk or drawing-room, receives vbits, and 
amuses himself with listening to storytellers, or with laughing 
at the grimaces and antics of his buffoons and jesters, or with 
^chanting Tcrses of the korao* At sun-set prayers and supper, 
and aftetvards pipes and coffee. An hour and a half after the 
dose of the day he performs his fifth and concluding devotions ; 
and immediately the military music sounds the letreat, and the 
whole family retires to rest"* The agas^ at least those in Ma- 
icedonla, reside in their castles, surrounded by a guard of Al* 
ibanians, and live m a state of constant warfare with each other, 
like the ancient barons* The victcM'ious aga bums the plantations 
of his enemy, and carries away whatever he can seize upon, 
his wives or his cattle. Their ravages are seldom intermitted, 
or their animosities suspended, except during certain festivals 
of their religion, which operate in the same beneficial manner, 
though they occur less frequently than what was formerly 
denominated the tr4ice of God, the pious invention of the Chris- 
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* VbyageB-^^McNEec, i C«Mtaitfiiiqple, et en Albanie, V. i p. 53. 



tian ckrgy ta resfraiti the mniltwi MQtttititMi* ^ tbe IcwiftI 

mobility** 

All tlie officers^ of government owe their appointnietit to the precarious.^ 
sole favour of the sultan^ without respect to birthi talents, services^ 
or experience of business. They are deposed oj* punished without 
the liberty of c^omplaint or remonstrance ; and^ at theu: deaths 
the state inherits their property. Such is the constitution of 
arbitrary power : but the immediate appointments of the sultan 
must necessarily be confined within the narrow circle of his 
personal acquaintance^ which scarcely extends beyond the limits 
of his palace : the nomination to offices is consequently delegated 
to his ministers and favourites. It is a fact of public notoriety 
that governments of every description are sold at the porte ; they 
aie held for the term of one year only, and at the ensuing bdirarn^ 
the leases must be renewed, or transferred to a less parsimonious 
competitor. In the public registers the precise value of every 
important post under government is recorded; and the regular 
remittance of the taxes and tribute is the only acknowledged^ 
criterion of upright administration. If the stipulated revenue 
duly enter into the coffers of government, no enquiry is made 
whether it has been collected by harsh or by lenient measures, 
whether it has been extorted by tyranny and oppression from 
a wretched and diminished population^ or willingly contributed 
from the superabundance of private wealth* as a homage to- 
virtuous administration. Hence it is that governors of distank 

* See Tableau da commerce dela Grke^ V. u p« 5€. 



provinces, availing of the resources of their districts, have, la 
frequent instances, so firmly established themselves as to resist 
efficaciously the right of the sovereign to gect or dispossess 
them. When a pasha, from a sense of his own strength or of 
the weakness of government, aspires to independency, he with- 
holds the contributions due to the porte : he however negotiates 
while he threatens, and if the attempt fails of checking his 
lAsolence by the interposition of a capigi baM as an executioner, 
the same officer is commissioned on the part of the sultan to 
confirm him in his dignity, to sanction, and even to recompense 
his revolt by conferring on him additional honours. In this man- 
ner the pashas of Scutari and Yanina in Europe, and of Bagdad, 
^nd Damascus in Asia, besides several others, have made them- 
selves independent of the porte, in one sense only, and may 
perhaps succeed in rendering their fiefs hereditary in their fami- 
lies.* This conduct which in Christendom would be called 
rebellion, the porte in its parental kindness considers rather as 
the caprice of a splenetic child. Its maxim is to yield to neces- 
sity, and to sooth the undutiful subject, instead of irritating 
him into avowed rebellion : but the contempt of its authority 
leaves an indelible impression. While they accumulate honours 
on the fortun&te usurper, they constantly keep in view the 

^ Depuis le regne d'Abdul-bamid, qui est Tepoque cTune plus grande acceleration 
dsuis la decadence deTempire OUoman, les agaUks de la Grece sont sourent conquis 
de vire force par des aventuriers 'Albanais. La Porte donne alors I'investiture qu'elle 
ne peut refuser. Quelquesuns de ces agas heureux ont m^me usurpe dans ces demiers 
tems deft vahodaliks ; et d juger de leur conduite future far la mani^re dont ils ont 
debute dans leur entrepria^ il est dcraindre qu'ils n'envahissent bientot despachaliks. 
(Beaujour, V. i. p. 12.) 
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heiQOusness of his offence ; and if once his circumspection t« 
lulled to sleep, if once he can be seduced by the allurements of 
ambition to abandon his strong holds, and to accept of a govern- 
ment of a higher order, the tardy but persevering minister of 
vengeance unexpectedly presents himself, and terminates his 
golden prospects in death. ^ On the invasion of Egypt by the 
Trench, the pashas of several important provinces were considered 
as in open rebellion against the porte, yet, though each asserted 
his independence, none of them refused to obey the summons of 
government, and to furnish their contingent of troops : f nor 
are they obedient in this respect only ; each of them maintain^ 
at couit his agent or capi kiahyap through whom he regularly 
remits the taxes, due to the mirif and through whom he solicits, 
as a token that he has not incurred his sovereign's displeasure, 
the honour of being legally appointed to collect the fioraich, 



* 'nustnode of proceeding is proverbially said bj the Turks to be huming the han 
in a vMggon drawn hy oxen. 

t Dr. Pouquerille, (p. 119.) in describing the preparations for wa|r against the 
French in the year 1300, enumerates the reinforcements which were to be sent irom 
the diftrent provinces to the grand vizir's army. It is curious that in the following list 
he merely recapitulates those provinces^ which in a preceding note (p. 176.) he had 
pronounced to be in rebellion. 

*' Le pacha de Bagdad va se soumeUre, ii conduit une armee lev^e sur lea bords de 
J'Euphrate ; le pacha de'Damas, ennemi juri du nom Fran^i^ commande des forces 
considerables ; le farouche Djezzar a rassemble vingt mille hommes ; les bords du 
Jourdain doivent voir tant de g^uerriers reunis sous les ordres du vezir supreme. La 
Mecque, Medine^ les Arabes se sont armes et traversent la mer Rouge. Unis 
mix Nubiens et aux iheiks de la Haute EgjFpte, ils attaqueront les Fran9ais dans le 
Said. 
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or polI-taK levied on the rayatu, withia his own jurisdictioo^ 
There are however some fiefs, as well in Europe as in Asia, which 
hy original donation are hereditary in certain families* Mehemmed 
Bey was created by Selim the First, beylcrbey of Diarbekir, and 
the province was given to him malikianCj that is, for the termr 
df his own life, and with the privilege of transmitting it 
by descent to his male children. In this manner Cara Osman 
Oglu governs at Magnesia in Asia Minor, and the family of the 
Ghavrinos^ who conquered Macedonia, still possess several agaliks^ 
in that province by virtue of similar concessions.* 

It has been said, aod no assertion has been more general! j 
credited, that no sooner have they amassed property, than they 
are cut off by the sultan, in order to enrich his own treasury. 
It is however difficult to suppose that avarice, the mere desire 
of hoarding up treasures, can ever be the vice of an Ottoman 
sovereign; and it would be difficult to prove, m the whole 
history of the empire, that a sultan was ever actuated by auch a 
sordid motive. It must be recollected that the miri or public 
treasury, and not the sultan, is heir to the officers of government. 
The sultan, whose private wealth exceeds the bounds of his> 
caprice, is restrained from direct misapplication of the public 
funds, which are reserved for the exigencies of the state. The 
courtiers, indeed, may inflame the mind of their* master against 
a wealthy pasha, whom they wish to supplant; but unless he 

* CaQtemiTi p* 153. Tab» G^ V. iL p» 53}* Be^HJoiVli Tab* djft tummacb dt 
laGrice, V. i. p. IK 
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rrs in making too sparing a distribution of his presents, the 
courtiers and ministers of state derive more benefit from his gifts, 
than they could hope for from confiscation. 

It would appear, from the credulity with which the niost]Jjj^«' 
improbable stories are received by the most sensible men, that *'*****^ 
a longer residence in a country than a traveller usually allows 
himself, is necessary to familiarize him with foreign customs, 
so as even to enable him to draw pure information from the best 
sources. Lord Sandwich, the posthumous publication of whose 
voyage round the Mediterranean is honourable to his memory, 
and ranks him in the first clas^ of travellers in Turkey, has 
notwithstanding admitted, without hesitation, an account of the 
sultan's private property,' which surpasses belief. ** To con- 
ceive," says his Lordship, ** the almost incredible value of this 
immense treasure, it will be necessary to figure to oneself Me vof^ 
richts of the whole series of the Greek emperors^ which, together 
with their capital, fell into the hands of Sultan IVfahomet ; 
as also the wealth of the many conquered provinces, annexed 
to the Turkish empire, besides all the magnificent presents, that 
have, for these many ages, been made by different sovereigns, 
who have been desirous of paying their court to the chiefs of this 
powerful monarchy : which, being daily increased by the con- 
tinual forfeitures of the pashas and vizirs, must undoubtedly 
constitute a treasure of an inestimable value." ^ 

* Voyage round tibe Mediterranean in the years 1738, and 1739. p. 175. 

'^* Every sultan leaves what is called his treasure in the vaults of the seraglio, and 
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If for a moment we can credit the history of rach an lueless^ 
accumulation of the wealth of ages, and the spoils of the worlds 
we must at least extend to the Greek emperors themselves, and 
even load with additional severity, the reproaches which Dr. 
Johnson so beautifully ei^presseA against their subjects. 

" That wealthy too sacred for their country^s use !. 
That wealth, too pleasing to be lost for freedom ! 
That wealth, which, granted to their weeping prince, 
Had ranged embattled nations at their gates : 
But, thus reserved to lure the wolves of Turkey, 
Adds shame to grief, and infamy to ruin." 

^^iJT In the history of the former ages of the Ottoman empire, "we find 
^^§^ that the sultans frequently interfered in the ordinary administra- 
^^. tion of government, and generally headed their armies in person. 
But whatever advantages the Roman world might derive from the 
superintendance of such enlightened emperors^ as Trajan or the 
Antonines, the ignorant 2seal of the Turkish sultans only heightened 
the evils and horrors of despotism. What advantage could, in- 
deed, be expected from the siiperficial enquiry, and hasty decision^ 
of men ignorant of the first principles of justice, intoxicated with 

every saltan thinks it a duty to leave as cotisiderable n som as be caD«*— they, attach 
even a vanity to it'' (Survey of the Turicish Empire^ p. 52.) 

" RicheSy-^v-amaflBed and piled up in several rooms in the serag^o, of which there 
have been cdlections and additions in the time almost of every emperor, distinguished 
imd divided by the names of the sultans^ through whose industry and frugality ihey bad 
been acquire^'' (Rycauti p. 36,} 
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absolute power, and whose ears no remonitrance against their own 
conduct had ever reached, except such as is faintly conveyed in the 

groans of miserable men ? A vizir may be checked in the exertion 

« 

of his delegated authority by the apprehension that truth, or ca«- 
lumny, may disclose, or blacken, his conduct to his master ; but 
the will of a tyrannical monarch can only be restnaioed by the 
menaces of religion, and the dread of insurrection,, which scarcely 
even enter into his contemplation, until announced by the approach 
of death, or by popular tumult. Though the sovereign, on hisUiadiBiii^ 
tribunal, be Auperior to any consideration of personal interest; yet^^ 
the mind of a despot is not less assailable by motives foreign to the 
abstract merit of the cause, than that of a plebeian judge. Though 
he be sincere in the investigation of truth, yet the boldness of 

conscious integrity may to* him appear shameless effrontery ; the 

> 

adherence to truth, obstinacy in error; and the perturbation of 
modesty, the confusion of guilt. Would calumniated innocence 
dare to exert her eloquence before such a tribun^ r could she hope 
to smooth the angry brow,^ to dispel the cloud of prejudice, and to 
inspire the mind with candour to condemn a precipitate judgment, 
or to retract a hasty sentence? The. despotic judge will appeal in 
vain for guidance to the learned and the wise. Even the ministers 
of religion resign the inflexibility of their virtue, and become the 
obsequious instruments of the wtlL of the monarch. So, when Soli- 
man and Peter, the legislators of Turkey and Russia, determined 
to put their sons to death, they found no difficulty in obtaining the 
&twa of the mufti, or the sentence of the patriarch. 

In their eagerness to do- justice, some of the wisest sultans have 
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been hurried into crnel and disproportioned retaliation : as Spli- 
man the First, who not being able to apprehend some Albaniam 
who had committed theft and murder, ordered all of that nation in 
Constantinople to be sought after to a man, and put to death, for 

< 

the crime of their countrymen ; and again, because the molla and 
cadis were killed at Attppo by the p<^ulace, he sent an army, to 
put to death indistinctly, all the inhabitants, without enquiry after 
the perpetrators of the murden* Theodosius, a wise, humane, and 
Christian emperor, and the republic of Athens, the most enlight- 
ened and the most liberal of nations, had precipitately authorized 
similar excesses. The evils of rashness are aggravated in Turkey, 
by the irrevocability of the sovereign's sentence. The brow of the 
tyrant may express^ as Soliman's clid to the penetration of Busbe* 
quius, the anguish of his mind : but the sultan cannot, like Theo- 
dosius, expiate criminality by public penance, or arrest it in its 
execution like the Athenians. Let me pay a tribute to the memory 
of this illustrious people. The general assembly of Athens had 
condemned to death, in one undistinguishing sentence, the inhar 
bitants. of Mitylene in the island of Lesbos ; but a single night^s 
reflection produced repentance and remorse: the orders for the 
execution were already dispatched, when tlie assembly resumed its 
sitting, to discuss the justice and propriety of its own decisions. 
With what ingenuousness did they confess their fault, Mrith what 
eagerness did they proceed to repair it^ and with what celerity was 
the galljey dispatched to Lesbos, with the mitigated sentence? 
How truly great and amiable was this people i The world can pro- 

'^ Cantemuv p. iS3. 
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duce but this solitary instance of unforced repentance in a popular 
assembly. When criminality is subdivided, it is lightly felt ; but 
every Athenian citiKn acknowledged the whole guilt of this public 
act of injustice, in which he had concurred. Who, frem such 
examples, would wish th^t absolute power should be confided to 
the feeble hands, and erring judgments of mortals, either separately 
or collectively ? Rather let it riot, in the comparatively innocent 
luxuries of the seraglio, than aim at augmenting the happiness of 
a nation, by the best intended administration of government. 

The sense of duty in an Ottoman sultan, may be judged of by 
the objects, which Soliman wished to be able to accomplish ; the 
building of the mosque which bears his name, the reconstruction 
of Valens'a aqueducts, and the conquest of Vienna ;* objects, 
which in his judgment, were most highly conducive to the glorj 
of God, the comfort of true believers, and the extirpation of false 
doctrine, heresy, and error. The sultan still presides, or is sup- 
posed to preside, in his own tribunal, ghalibc divan, which is held 
every Tuesday; but the whole is a harmless shadow of former 
usage. The affairs are of little consequence, though every thing 
is conducted with shew, and ceremony, and ostentation. For the 
edification of the people, and as a convincing proof that the grand 
signor interests himself in the concerns of his subjects, the vizir is 
frequently summoned during the course of a trial to attend his 
sovereign, and receive his instructions^ as to the sentence. At the 
beginning of a reign, to impress his good city of Constantinople 

* Busbeq. Epist p. 264, 
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with a favourable opinioti of their new monarchi some human 
sacrifices are constantly offered. Sometimes a Mussulman, in- 
vested with an office of emolument, who may have formerly incur- 
red the displeasure of some of the new favourites, is brought for- 
ward, accused by his sovereign of malversation, and beheaded in 
his presence : or more frequently an infidel, who by wearing slip- 
pers of a forbidden colour, is presumed to have usurped the privi- 
leges of the Mussulman people, is punished with death, and 
trampled upon for three days in the public street 

la oonduci- ^Vhen tiie sultans headed then* armies, the fruits of the earth 

iof wan 

failed, and the face of nature wrthered at their approach. Busbe^* 
quius had traversed the conquests of Soliman : ' ' the com, " says 
he, ** which such a calamiiy has depressed, will never again rear 
its head."* Their voice was the voice of desolation; their lan- 
guage^ exterminatipii and death. ** The city," said the agonizing 
Sultan, with heart-felt regret, ^' the city whose hearth is to be 
extinguished, isnot y€t taken:" and, on his death bed, he devoutly 
addresses '^ ths^ God of all worlds, the sovereign and lord of all 
creatures, to have pity on the host of the faithful, and graciously 
assist them, in accomplishing" — this work of helLf According 
to their belief, no war should be undertaken without a just cause ; 
but the propagation of the faith was the broad mantl^ which 
covered, from themselves, every unjust and dishonourable motive. 
Hence their wars have all had the character of reUgious wars, and 

* BuAeq. de re mil cont Tor. instit. consilium^ p. 273. 
f Cantemir, p. 215. 
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they rushed out, glowing with a holy zeal, ' to murder the aged 
parent, and the helpless infant; but reserved their mercy for the 
tender maidens, who, as vessels which had providentially escaped 
contamination, were capable of being applied to holy purposes. 
To the noble feelings of sovereigns on these glorious occasions, we 
are to attribute the murderings of Jenghiz Khan, and the compara-> 
tive clemency of Tamerlane. The warrior is indeed placed be- 
tween heroism and crime, and the best conquerors hold but a 
middle rank between cruelty and justice. We may be shocked at 
the severities exercised by ihem, yet since the world has agreed to 
worship conquerors, we are wrong in imputing to them the evib 
inseparable from war, and expecting from them the mild virtues of 
Numa Pompilius. Let us not, however, regret, that, since the 
decline of the military spirit among the Turks, their sovereigns, 
somewhat less enamoured than formerly of the glories of warfare, 
have sacrificed their fame to their repose, and sunk into insignifi- 
cance in the voluptuous gratifications of the harem. 

The Turks, indulgent to the follies, the vices, and even the 
crimes of their sultans, are nevertheless severe in arraigning the 
conduct of those, whom they consider as, too much addicted to the 
pleasures of the chace. I am at a loss to account for an intolerance 
80 singular and so little agreeable to reason, unless perhaps it owes 
its origin to one of the popular sayings, which are familiarly and 
generally used in ordinary conversation among the Turks, as 
among all the eastern nations, although, in many ins|:ance8, their 
authority is owing rather to a certain alliteration or a jingle ot 
syllables, than to the shrewdness or profoundness of the thought 

T 
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which they infold. *^ He that kills a sportsman or a gamester/* 
says the proverb, ^* shall be accounted a hero :" and assuming this 
as an irrefragable truth, the ulema, when they were put forward to. 
foment rebellion against the unfortunate Mahomet the Fourth, 
represented to the people that the divine wrath against the 
Ottoman nation was manifest, since the sultan was become sa 
infatuated, as to suppose that the bounds of the Ottoman empire^ 
which had been extended by the labours and the blood of so manjr 
MussttlmanSi could be defended by hounds and fidcons.* 

Subjection In the opinion of Mussulmans, the law of the Koran is no les» 
pie. binding on the prince than on the meanest of his people. While 
this law is religiously observed, and history furnishes no instance 
of its infringement in any essential point, the devotion of tht sub- 
ject corresponds with the unlimited authority of the monarch t 
every one acknowledges obedience to Hit absolute power of the 
sultan, and every one ptact»es it. The rebellion of pa$has, as. 
has been shewn, is not an abnegation of the sultan's authority ; 
for diey always name faim with reverence and obey his commands,^ 
excqyt when he requires the resignation of their own power, or the 
weakening of their own stability : their revolt aifbcts only the 
niinisters and courtiess, who indeed sufer by the independence 
of a pasha, as tht^ are thereby deprived of their dues of office^ 
and the annual presmts which they are entitled to on every new 

r 

appoiatKient. Submissic^a to the sultan, both as spiritual and: 
temporal chidv is universal in theory, but from the remotendta 

* Cantaak> p. 3A7« 
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tind todistioctness of its proper object, it is nahirally transferred 
to more immediate superiors. Yet we have seen the body*guard of 
an usurper stopped in the act of taking vengeance on an assassin, 
by his p^duciiig the sultan's mandate for the execution of their 
master. ^ Armed with this alone, he gains admission into the 
houiehold» or inBinnates iumself into the confidence^ of a rebel. 
Kelying on no other protection, he disregards the fierce aspect 
of hb myrmidons, and their professions of inviolable attachment : 
he singles •oisK! his' object fjpom the midst of them, he aims his 
blow, and, if it be well directed, the baseless structure of power 
is in one instant demolished, and the current of popular loyalty, 
no longier obstructed^ re^^assunies its legitimate direction. I have 
heard that tiie o£$cers of the sultan po-oceeding on such commis- 
fiioBS, hare been detected, and have (^emselves undergone the 
pimishraent wfaicii they were ordered to inflict : but I recollect no 
instattoe of any one having suffered from the effects of resentment 
after the aocomplishmeDt of his errand : ' like the children of 
the S^tans, they are punished only fo^ the faiilure of tlieir 
stratagems,. 

The entibusiasm of loyalty may have prompted individuals to 
romantic proo& of their attachment to the petaoa of thdr so'* 
vereigQ ; but I do not dare to confirm the assertion of Rycaut^ 
that they carry their obedience to such an extreme^ as to per- 
form whatsoever the sultan signifies to be his pleasure^ '^ though 
he command whole armies of them to precipitate themselves 
from a rock, or build a bridge with piles of their bodies for hinx to 
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pass rivers, or to kill one another to afford him pastime and 
pleasure."* 

The education of young men in the seraglio is represented 
as the systematic warping of the mind, to the principles of | 

slavery ; and, as it is asserted, that young men so educated are 
destined to fill the highest posts of honour, and to undertake the 
government of provinces, it is concluded, that the prejudice of 
absolute resignation to the will of the- sultan is by their means 
universally diffused tlirougbout the empire, t 

This however is erroneous;, for, comparatively speaking, few 
are selected from among the pages to fill these important situations;. 
Young men, whose chief recommendation in the fiat instance is 
their personal comeliness, are admitted into the colleges of /ther 
ichoglans, of which one is within the walls of the imperial palace^ 
and the other, called Galatu serais is in the suburb of Pera. They 
are educated under the care of masters appointed by. the chief of 
the white eunuchsi capi agM^ at the private expence of the sultan l 

* I do not know whether Rycaut is> to be understood ai asaertingj intfae foUowing. 
passage, thai he himself had witnessed such eartravagancies ; but whatever construction 
it may bear, my opinion as to the fact in question remains the same. " Je ne crois 
pas m^me lea t^moins oculaires, quand ils me disent des cboaesque le sens commmir 
desavoue/' 

" They that have been where they have teen and known the manner of this blinds 
obedience, may well cry out, O homines ad servitutem paratos!'' (Present state o£ 
the Ottoman empire, p. 9.) 

t Rycaut^ Present state of the Ottoman Entire* Chap, iii— ^. 
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bat the object of the institutiQn is not to prepare men for holding 
the highest offices of the state^ but merely to educate pages for 
the service of the court. 

The greatest number of them never quit the seraglio, and some 
even grow grey in the colleges. Their education is suitable to 
their future destination^ that of a Turkish courtier : they are 
taught ta please by the graces of their person and manners, and 
the politeness of their conversation and diction : passive obedience 
is the lesson which is constantly inculcated, and such severe 
chastisement is inflicted for the commission of the slightest faul^ 
that he who has passed through the several degrees, may be truly 
said to have his passions mortified^ and his manners moulded to 
slavery. The highest dignity in the seraglio to which they can 
attain is that of coltuR vizir^ a compound word, which denotes 
both their actual privilege of supporting the sultan under the arm,. 
and assisting him when he mounts on horseback, and also indi- 
cates, by anticipation, the rank which they are entitled to hold 
on their being dismissed from attendance on the emperor's person. 
Only the pages, who by merit or favour and by length of services 
have arrived at the dignity of coltuk vizir^ have a prospect of 
being raised on vacancies to the post of pasha of three tails :. 
but though, when they quit the court, they have as much power 
in their respective pashah'ks as other governors, yet they are 
distinguished by an opprolMous appellation, expressive of their 
want of experience in civil and military affairs, from those who 
have raised themselves by their courage and implied virtues. 
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llie uatioual education^ or rather the national manners, by ua 
means inculcate a slavish di^osition. The Ottoman government 
is in its exercise, a military aristocracy, where every Mussulman 
imbibes some portion of the haughtiness of the military character 
M'ith respect to those who are deprived of the use of arms, but is 
courtly and civil to his comrades, and obedient and respectful tp 
his superiors. Accordingly we distinguish in the Turks tlie 
leading features of aristocracy, ** pride in their port, defiance 
in their ey*e,'' but candour in their character, ^nd generosity in 
their conduct. The disposition of mind generated by aristocracy 
is unquestionably preferable to that produced by slavish habits ', 
and on the most superficial view, as well as on a more intimate 
acquaintance with the various classes of men who acknowledge 
the authority of the Ottoman sultans^ we cannot hesitate in 
assenting to the truth of the remark that the Turks are < the 
poVitica], best people in their empire.* The Mussulman law divides intor 

civil, aod * 

^Mn^ two classes all the inhabitants of the earth : those who pro- 
fess the faith of Mahomet, are called without distraction 
of rites, sects, heresies, or opinions, by the general name of 
musslim^ an arable word signifying a person resigned to God; 
the dual of which is musutfnan, and the plural musliminn : the 
nations who deny the divine mission, and reject the doctrine, 
of the prophet are confounded under the common denomination 
of keqfivy infidel or blasphemer^ a wretch wandering in darkness, 
whose eyes are shut to the light of revelation. Thus all infidels 
form but one and the same people. The inhabitants of the Otto* 
man empire and the nations by which they are surrounded, are, 

* See Obsenrations on the religion, law% &c., of the Torks^ p. 73. 
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Bowever, discriminated with greater accuracy : the infidels subject 
to their dominion and paying the capitation tax, whether Chris- 
tians, Jews, or Pagans, are called zimmys r strangers, who, 
relying on the faith of treaties and the acknowledged laws^ 
of nations^ either pass through their territories or reside within 
the empire are called musteeminns, (men who hare solicited mer* 
cy) : it is however presudiable that such expressions are not 
meant to convey insult to foreign nations, as they are also applied 
to Mussulmans travelling beyond the empire or settled abroad z 
sations unconnected by treaty, or in actual hostility with the 
Ottoman porte, are described under the common denominatiocb 
of harby, a word derived from karb^ which signifies wan These 
expresstoni which it must be confessed are harsh and unbecom-^ 
mgs Me to be attributed rather to the primitive Mussulmans, 
from whom they were borrowed, than to the Ottomans thern*- 
ielves, although the Turks, in common with all nations pro* 
fessing the same faith, still adhere to the use of them. The 
etymology and true meaning of the terms are unknown to the 
greatest part of the people ^ and it sIkhiM be perhaps recollected, 
ki extenuation of the conduct of the Turks in this respect, that 
modes of expression scarcely less offensive have prevailed among 
the people whom we are taught to admire and to reverence, who 
distinguished, with no less pride than the Turks themselves,, 
between Greeks and Barbarians, Jews and Gentiles. The Turkish 
national appellation is osmanli, which we translate Ottoman r 
the word Turk is not unknown to them, but is applied only to per-^ 
sons of rustic and uncivilized manners. A rayah is an Ottotnaa 
subject of any nation, liable to the hardtch or capitation tax : the 
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Turkish peasantry are properly comprehended under the general 
naiue of rayahs, though in the modern and more common accep- 
tation of the word, it i$ restricted to that class of subjects whom 
the law denominates zimmys. Ghiaour is the opprpbrious expres- 
sion which the Turks address to infidels ; but the word api)ear8 to 
have been originally guehre^ or worshipper of fire. The Persian 
heretics are distinguished from the sunni, (or orthodox) by the 
name of ^chiys, a name odious to the Turks, as they are taught 
to believe it to be more meritorious in the sight of God, to 
kill in war a single Persiaui than seventy infideb of any other 
religion-* . 

'\Vhen the inhabitants of a city or a province are dbsatisfied 
^^y with the pasha, they present their complaints at the porte in a 
Avm. memorial or petition, called arz mahmr : but unless they accom- 
pany it with a larger sum than the pasha finds it convenient to give 
for his re-appointment, they seldom succeed in their application 
for his removal. Contestations of this public nature, as well 
~ as those between private individuals, are determined, not by the 
evidence of facts or the force of arguments, 1)ut by the specific 
quantity of gold which either party can produce in support of 

his cause. In the capital, inaccessible as the sultan personally 
is to the complaints of his people (since all memorials on what 

business soever ought first to pass through the hands of the grand 

'* " Alia res Mt; inquit Rustamis. Nos enim ne 8u nescius, magis aversamur 
Persai^ magis profanos habemua quam tos Christianoc" (Busbeq. Epist iti. ^ 
12£.} 
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visir,) his attention is notvithstaadiog sMBetincs wowed V^^M 
clamours, and other imeqttivoc^ proceediogp of hss turbuleiict wb« 
jects. la hiA passage to the mosiioe everjr Fjidajr, hfi Km^x^, 
through the hands of one «£ his atteudaotSi irhaierer p^tition^ 
are presented to him. It was in this manner that M. de Ville- 
longue succeeded in delivering into the hands of Sultan Ahmed 
an accusation, in the name of Charles the Twelfth, against the 
vizir and the principal ministers of state, which was supposed to 
have effected the complete change in the Turkish cabinet, which 

soon after took place. Rycaut mentions^ a. method of appeal to 

I* » 

the grand signor which ancient custom had tolerated, but which 
I apprehend is now disused, as I never heard of its being prac- 
tised. '^ The aggrieved person," he says, ^^ putting fire on his 
head, enters the seraglio, runs in haste, and can be stopped by 
nobody until he comes to the presence of the grand signor, to 
whom he has licence to declare his wrong."* The method 
which is most commonly adopted, and which I have seen followed 
up with the most persevering obstinacy, is to set fire to different 
parts of the city : when it is discovered from tlieir frequency that 
these fires are not accidental, the sultan feels alarm, enquires into the 
cause of the public discontent, discovers it through his emissaries 
from public conversation, and is ultimately compelled to yield 
to the wishes of the factious. Insurrection isi the misfortune 
to which unlimited power is most subject : it is frequently the 
work of an instant, the produce of accident; but when once 

* Present state of the Ottoman empire, p. 46. 
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excited, it seldom stop at the redress of grievances : the in* 
syrgents must be subdued by force, or the monarch must descend 
from his throne : happy if he may be allowed to wear out the 
remainder of bis days in the vacant prison of his successor. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL AND CROf INAt LAW. 



Practice of the courts of law. — Administration ofchil law. — Mehhr 
kifn6 or tribunal. — False witnesses. — Inaccuracy of investigation. 
— Privilege of Europeans. — Avania. — Proceedings in criminal 
cases. — Torture. 



It has been asserted that *Mt is the general characteristic of the P»cti«e or 

theoottrts 

Turkish government to be loaded with forms and regulations^ ^^**^- 
which are of no effectual service." How little this censure is 
applicable to the Turkish courts of law, is evident from the simpli* 
city with which law-suits are conducted in the divan haneh, or vizir's 
tribunal. Before the vizir takes his seat, all the parties assembled 
in court are ranged in two rows, with a chaoush at their head. 
The trial begins by reading the case of the plaintiff who is first in 
order of precedence; after which^ both parties are publicly heard ; 
a proper officer of the court briefly sums up the whole matter, and 
declares what sentence, according to the divine judgment, ought 
to be passed. If the vizir approves the sentence, it is inserted in 
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ftie vacant space of the arzuhal (or petition), and is confirmed by 
the vizir's signature. The arzuhal itself, be the case ever so intri- 
- cate, must be comprised in about half a page, in order that room 
may be left on the other half, for inserting the substance of the 
consultation on the subject, and the ilam (or sentence) of the judge. 
During the examination of one ea(»e^ the parties and papers, neces^ 
sary for elucidating the next in order, are put in a state of prepa* 
ration ; so that a new cause immediately commences; and so on 
until all Ate ' dispatched^. An oAr (of company) of janizaries is 
appointed to guard the vizir's palace ; and they are employed to 
bring accused persons into courts and to watch over tiie prisouenk 
Th^ are called muhzury from their office and. the nature of it 
may be judged of from the form of a cltatioiK ^'Go,"sa^ the 
muhzur aga^ '^and order such a person immediately to appear; 
if he hesitate to obey the summons, cleave him through the head 
and the eyes, and produce him in that state. '^ 

Admiai- It TiST efToneous to supposc ^' that the judgcs are not bound By 

stration of 

chrauw. any preceding decftes, but that they have the application of the 
lirtr in their otvn breasts, ''^ for on the contrary the code multekay 
ever since the petiod of its compilation in the reign of Soliman the 
f\tsty is dlmost the only book made use of by the cazy-askers, the 
Vloltds^ the cadis, an J the natbs, in alt the tribunals and cotirts of 
iistat thrdughoift the whole extent of the Ottoman empire. It is 
expressly enjdned to the cadis, in the sultan's diploma which in- 
vests* theiti \Vith their judicial powers, to follow the most prevail- 
ing Opinions of the Imams Hanefys in the administration of justice ; 
and althougti thd instructions given to the moltas are not so ex- 
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pKcit hi rttw respect^ they arc ucverthelew restricted to the ebser- 
tHtice of the same rule in their practice* Sir James Porter says - 
'♦ it b not the Turkish laws, bat a corrupt administration of tliem, 
which brings opfprobrium on the emphe/' But the most necessary 
laws, and without which any code is defective, are those which pro- 
vide for, and secure an upright administration. In Turkey the 
laws indeed are simple, and by no means numeroua; and the 
fbrms are fittle comphcated. Their administration, however, dif« 
fers according to the circumstances of the parties^ or their rank in 
a political point of view. The Turk has rarely to complain of in^ 
justice ; and, generally speaking, the decision of the judges in 
causes wherein both parties are Mussulmans is unbiassed. Public 
opinion, which is no where more free or more energetic than 
among the Turks, checks the voluntary commission of any injus« 
tice with respect to them. I have seen the canQf-asker in his own 
tribunal, abused by women, with a licence, which nothing could 
equal, but the patience and submission with which he bore it, 
while the inferior officers were endeavouring to pacify them, and 
gently get them out of the court. 

In Constantinople every district has its mekhkinUy* in which aMehhUm^ 
cadij attended by his ndibj sits, and hears causes. These mag'i 
strates, as well as those of the superior classes, hear and determine 
all causes, civil and criminal. They also take cognizance of w}la^ 
ever relates to ecclesiastical dogmas, rites, morality, or discipline 

« Ue)Mim%,aiit^ name of die Tirtiib^tribuiiak> )^ dmMl fipoqi. Iht MiA AatMH 
and it i\^u&m Ihe aanctufery of jiwlkf. 



They judge all suits respecting the vacufs (or ohurcb possessionsjt 
Mnthin their respective jurisdictions. They perform moreover all 
tlie functions of a public notary ; and they legalize and register 
marriage-contractSi powers of attorney, wills, and covenants of 
every kind. 

Nothing can be more simple and expeditious than the forms of 
proceeding in all the Turkish courts. Each party represents his 
case, unassisted by counsellors, advocates, or pleaders of any kind, 
and supports his statement by the production of evidence. . The 
deposition of two competent witnesses is admitted as complete legal 
proof, in all cases whatever, whether concerning property, reputa* 
tion, or life* 

The fettoa in civil causes should be considered, rather as the 
opinion of counsel on a case, than the sentence of a judge. I 
once saw ^feiwa produced by tlie plaintiff on a trial, while I was 
attending at the house of a magistrate. He read it with great re- 
spect, and commended the justness of it; but ^^ I am mufti here," 
said he, and placing it under the cushion on which he sat, deter* 
mined the caus^ without any appeal or reference to it* Another 
opinion of the mufti, as I was told, was produced in court, in a 
case in point, and the person appealing to it, said, ^* such is the 
will of God." '' Be it so," said the cadi, '' but if the will of God 
were to be always observed, the world would stand still.** 

^ It must be observed^ that the miifiis, or doctors of the law^ occupy only the second 
nnk in the Mussulman hierarchy. In every city of the Ottoman empire, with the 
exception of the capital alone, they yield the precedencyto the ca4i9<»- judges. 
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The Cbrbtiau and Jewish subjects of the emiiire are an inex- ^^^ '^*^- 
haftstible treasure to government and to individuals. From this 
source a tribe of extortioners, false witnesses, pleaders, and em- 
broilers, all who are too idle to dig, and too proud to beg, draw, 
without the imputation of infamy, the means of subsistence. It 
is impossible to conceive an idea of the effrontery of the false wit- 
nesses, who are encouraged by impunity.* The vizir alone can 
punish them : the other magistrates are compelled to pronounce 
according to their deposition, unless they can detect them in du* 
plicity, or embarrass them by their q^uestions. 

Theexecutorsof a person under the English protection claimed 
from a certain sultana the payment of a sum of money, in virtue 
of a written obligation certifying the loan.f The defendant dienied 
the debt, alledging that she had paid the principal before the de- 
cease of the claimant ; but that he had detained the notes and 
pledges, with a view of corapeUing her to pay interest, which she 
had resisted, oui the ground of its being contrary to the divine 

^ The punishipeBt appointed for a false witness is only the shame of* being led 
tlirougb the streets seated upon an ass with his face towards the animal's tail. But even 
this punishment, which cannot be supposed to have much effect upon such abandoned, 
profligates, i* scarcely ever put in execution. 

Busbequius supposed that the Turkisli false evidences were actuated only by hatred 
against Christians. " Turcse magnse pietatis loco ducunt dicere falsum testimonium^ 
adversus hominem Christi^num. Non expectant ut rogentur; injussi adsunt, s^iie 
ultro ingerant'* (Epist iv. p. 227.) 

t Among the Mahometans written testimony is of no avail, when opposed by living 
witnesses. But the treaties with all the Christian powers set aside this law in favour of 
their subjects,, who are accordingly allowed to support their claims by written evidence*. 
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law. Her witnesses asserted, that th« money had beau paid to the ' 
deceased in their presence : the judge affected to give credit to 
their testimony, and urged to the plaintiffs the necessity of admit- 
ting so clear a proof; but, suddenly turning to the witnessesi 
*'What," said he, "was the name of the deceased merchant*s 
father?'' The abruptness of the question threw them off their 
guardi and tiiey confessed they could not tell. " Not tell^'' said 
the judge, " how then can you expect that I shall admit your 
evidence?'' and immediately altered an ilam in favour of the 
plaintiff. 

The judge was indeed authorized by the nsage of the Turks to 
require the witnessed knowledge of such particulars ; for as they 
have not among them surnamai or family distindionsi it becomes 
necessary, in order to prevent confusion, to insert in a contract 
or official instrument not only the names <^ (he parties, but also 
those of their parents. I have heard it asserted, that the judge is 
supposed to invalidate the testimony of a witness, if he can put to 
him any question whatever relating to the business in discussion, 
which the latter is found unable to reply to. In the case which I 
have related, the judge had been preconvinced of the futility of the 
defence, or he would not so readily have determined upon the case. 

Pcyssonel, in his zeal to vindicate the Turks, attempts even to 
excuse their toleration of false witnesses. *' Testimony," he s^ys, 
*' is the basis of all proceedings in criminal affairs, and. is of great 
weight in civil affairs. Among all people, unfortunately, false 
witnesses are every where too numerous/' But it is in Turkey 
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tlone^that the profession is avowed, and the individual personally 
known in every tribunal The prompt decision of the Turkish inaocBrtcii 

of in^Gsti* 

tribunals has been praised by men, who may have observed, that «•****'• 
patience and property are frequently absorbed by the forms, delays, 
and expences, attending law-suits in Christian countries ; but who 
have not reflected, that where injustice is authorized, promptitude 
of decision only assimilates it the more to an act of violence. 
Some idea may be formed of the precipitancy with which law-suits 
are determined in Turkey, by the following instance. Cantemir, 
in commendation of the vizir Chorluly Ali Pasha, with whom he 
was personally acquainted, says that ''when he was sitting in the 
divan no one could behold him without admiration ; for he was a 
person of so much quickness and dexterity, that he could attend 
to three things at once, as if he had divided himself into three 
parts. For the quicker dispatch of business, he ordered two peti- 
tions to be read at the same time, and understood each cause as 
perfectly as if he had heard it three or four times, giving there- 
upon a suitable sentence. In the mean time he hearkened to others 
that were pleading before the cazy-askery and delivering back the 
arzuhal to him, told him what sentence he was to give. He was 
so great a lover of justice, that many affirm he never gave an un- 
just sentence."* Tlie European merchant, obliged to appeal to 
the laws of the country, is, equally with the rayah, exposed to 
the consequences of their venal administration, and must hope for 
success, not from thejustice of his cause, but from undue influence, 
or from bribery. Hence their aversion from carrying their dis- 

* Cantemir's Ottoman History, p. 446> note. 

X 
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putes before the judges, and hence also credit and coAfidence, the 
bases of commerce, are undermined and destroyedi"*^ 

Jjrwi|^ 111 civil causea, the Europeans^ in virtue of the capitulations,. 

^^^•^ pay three per cent, on the amount of the sum which constittrtes^ 
theif claim r the subjects of the country pay ten per cent But, 
as the gainer pays the costs of suit, in order that the judge may 
not lose his fees, the privilege granted ta the European is in- 

ArnxM. fact a disadvantage. The evil consequences of the gainer being 
burthened with the expencea of a law-suit, besides the injustice of* 
such a mode of satisfying the eourt^ are evident. A Turk will 
institute a vexatious suit against a rayah, in which he risks nothing, 
and may eventually avail himself of all the uncertainty of the law : 
the layah is placed in a. dilemma^ from which he cannot escapo* 
without injury : he may be unsuccessful in his suit ; and the least- 
disadvantage he can hope for, is the payment of the costs ; so that 
in most cases, he finds it expedient to compound the business. 
I knew a person, against whom an annual claim was made for ai^ 
soom in the upper part of a house, which he had built himself. 
He had bought off the first action ; and this concession was con- 
strued, by the opposite party, into an acknowledgment of his right,, 
and the rayah was subjected, in c^isequence of it, to the payment 

* Afetwa extracted by tbe Chevalier lyOhaMQ firom the coRectioni published by 
the Mufti Behhdye Abd'ullah effendy> will shew how precarious are the means which 
an European can employ to obtain justice in-Xurl^^y* 

** If Zeid« a stranger in a Mussulman country, having a law-suit with Amr, offers in : 
&TOUT of his cause the evidence of Bekir and Beschir, both of them strangers, can their .- 
depositions be received injustice ? — ^Answer* No/' (Tab. Geo. V. iv. p. 526.) . 
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of a tribute till his death. This species of robbery, wbicb constx^ 
tutes the chief riches of the Turkish populace ia the great cities^ 
is distinguished by the name of mania. The law indeed is equal, 
and, ia the trae spirit of it, extends the same protection to the be* 
liever and the infidel ; but, in its administration, the household (^ 
faith enjoys peculiar privileges.'* The testimony of a Mussulman 
x)utweighs the clearest proof which a ray ah can adduce, f and a 
conviction of peijury, which entails severe, if not capital, pnnish* 
ment on the one, procures for the other, but a gentle admonition 
to combine circumstances with less confusion in future. Although Proceed- 

mgs in cri 

•capital executions are frequent in Turkey, criminal justice can °"°^ 
scarcely be said to be administered at all. The life of man, con* 
cerning which no deliberation can be too long, is hastily sentenced 
away, without reflection, according to the influence of passion, or 

* The Mahemetans themselves seldom seek legal redrew for an inaalt If not abla 
to take revenge with their own hand^ they quietly submit to the oppression. Much less 
>can a stranger expect justice: for, even if the judge were disposed to sacrifice his na- 
tional prejudices to the duty of his office, the suflering party is induced by seoret insb- 
«uations« and indicect menaces^ to abandon his sitit^ and prefer suffering in silence. 

* 

t The superior validity of a Mussulman's testimony will be more evident from the 
^following examples. The emperor, Bajazet the Firsts who (ras much addicted to wine 
and debauchery, submitted to a reprimand from the cadi of Brusa, who refused to 
.admit his evidence, because he neglected to perform the five daily prayers in common 

with the finithful. 

• •» 

'' Les Musulmans noB-circoacis semUent porter une sorte de reprobation aux yeux 
des autres Musulmans. On les appelle oklrf, et dans differeotes matidres^ soit civiles» 
soit criminelles, leur temoignage n'est jamais recevable.'^ (Tab. Gen. V. ii. p. 287.) 

Suchdefect% which can invalidate the teatimony of a Mussulman, ma3t necessarily 
operate with much greater force against that of a Christiao* who lives . habitually and 
constantly in a state of reprobation. 
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tbe impulse of the moment A complaint was preferred to the 
vieir, against some soldiers, who bad insulted the gentlemen •f 
the Russian embassy : the vizir made a horizontal motion with his 
hand, and before the conference was over, seven heads were rolled 
ftotti a sack at the feet of prince Repnin.''^ A man, caught in the 
act of pilfering property during a fire, has been thrown into the 
flames by order of the vizinf A housebreaker, detected in robberyv 
is hanged up, without process, at the door< of tlie house he has 
robbed. Shopkeepers, or dealers^ convicted of using false weights 
or measures, are fined, bastinadoed^ or nailed by the ear to their 
own door-posts: but punishment is frequently inflicted on thein^ 
nocent, while the guilty enjoy the iruita of criminality. A Swedish 
gentleman of my acquaintance, . walking one day in. the streets of 
Constantinople, saw the body, of an Armenian, hanging in the 
front of a baker's shop. He inquired of a by-stander, for what 
crime the poor wretch bad suffered '' The vizir," said ha^ '^ in 
passing by early in the morning, stopped and ord6red the l6aves to 
be weighed ; and findbg them shortof weight, immediately ordered 
the execution of the person in the shop." ^' Good God," said the 
Swede, ** how severe a punishment for so slight a crime!" '* It. 



* See Voyage i ConstaDtmpte, p. 1 66.-— I give this story <m tiie credit of a French . 
genUeman, nvhom I saw at Constantinopk, but whose name I have in vain endeavoured . 
to recollect He travelled in company with Emile Gaudin^ who afterwards officiated.. 
BS stottarx to the council of five hundred in the memorable- sitting at St Cloud. I; 
have also heard cAher instances of similar atrocities* 

t De Tott (p.*20,) ridiculoMdy says that *' they consider this death as httle diffoen^ 
ftom dying in their \^td$, becaosa they ofteasee amultitudc of unhappy wretches periak. 

ancidrntally id the same inanner.'' 

1. 
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was thought severe," replied the Turk, '* for the Christian was hut' 
& servant, whose wages were twenty /^dro^ a day, and whose master 
derived the whole benefit from the deficiency in the weight of the 
bread." And yet other Armenians had already occupied the 
vacant place, and were serving the customers with the greatest 
indifference. InSeptember> 1792, theGreekSi who had been taken 
on board Lambro's sq.uadron in the Archipelago, were brought to 
Constantinople; and several of tfaent were hanged on the yard-arm's^ 
or under the bowsprits, of the prizes. Others were detained a 
few days in prison, and at length led out, and separately executed^ 
at the comers of different streets in Constantinople; Aperson; 
who was^ accidentally present^ toldlme^ tiiat.they were driven along 
by the Turks, with the most unfeeling barbarity : by a push on the 
back the criminal fell on his knees, with one stroke of a knife his 
head, was cut off, the body fell forward, the head was thrown be- 
tween the l^s^ and the executioner passed on, to inflict the same 
punishment on the others. A prisoner in the bagnio, during the 
last Russian war, was witness • to the execution of two Turks, who 
for some crime had been condemned, to die. The order for their 
death was concealed from them,, the gaoler congratulated them on 
their deliverances " Go^'* said he to one of them, ** thank God 
you are fre&" And as the man stooped to pass through a low 
door, a. cord, was thrown about his necky and he was instantly 
strangled. The other was told to sit down, that bis irons might 
be knocked off; and was strangled, while, die smith was perfornv 
ing the work.* 

* See the account of the revolutioii» at Constantinople in the year 1730, publishecL *^ 
in LordjSandwich's Tour, which bears every mark of authenticity and correctn^^^ 
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Laws for preventing the abuse of authority in pareorts or Tnasten, 
and the exertion of individual revenge, either do not exist in Tur* 
key, or are slightly enforced, and easily evaded. *' Murder," 
says Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, " is never pursued with the 
king's officers, as with us. Tis the business of the next rdations 
to revenge the dead person; and if they 4ike better to loonipound 
the matter for money (as they generally do) there is no more said 
of it. " It is indeed true that the robber and the nmrderer, al* 
though when detected in the commission of the crime, they are 
hanged up, or shot, or impaled wkhout mercy ; yet, if they escape 
the first fury of pursuit, or wish to retreat with their earnings intu 
society, they are readmitted without difficulty, and almost without 
a reflection on their jpast conduct. 

A Greek calpha (or builder^ in the service of the present sultan^ 
•died in the month of June, 1792, leaving about twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, 'which he had amassed during his continuance ia 
employment. His effects were seized by government, as is usual, 
on the supposition of their having been gained in its service. His 
w^idow, reduced from affluence, in the first transports of her griefj 
accused her son of the murder of his father. The young man had 
intrigued with a servant girl of the family, and would have mar* 
Tied her; but the father, to prevent it, had dismissed lier from his 
service. Upon his mother's accusation, he was imprisoned, and 
vould have suffered ; but the mother's tenderness awoke, and her 



The same illusory method of proceeding was employed to take^waj the livefi-of the 
^hief courtier?, who were obnoxious to the rebels. 
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conscience was alarmed : she threw herself at the feet of the judge,, 
retracted all she had before said, accused herself of precipitancy, 
occasioned by grief for the sudden death of her husband, and novp 
as strongly asserted her son's innocence. The judge, however, 
was hard to be convinced : he had his doubts and scruples, which 
there remained but one mode of dispelling. The remains of her 
husband- s fortune, which her prudence had preserved from the 
vigilance of government, afforded ttie only hope of carrying home 
conviction to the breast of the conscientious judge ; aud the sa- 
crifice of two thousand pounds was the great engine for reversing 
the decree. 

Torture is secretly, but not unft-equently, practised! The motive Tottore-. 
tor inflicting it is generally to extort the confession of concealed 
property ; and the scene of these inhuman proceedings, is a building 

_ m 

within the walls of the Seraglio, called the Oven, because it was 
formerly used as such by the bostangis. The rich rayahs are fre- 
quently employed as bankers to the vizir and other great officers 
of state, a charge hazardous at best, and not unfrequently fatal; 
for though the advantages of it are great, and the influence it pro- 
cures, flattering to vain or ambitious men ; yet they are exposed 
to the prying eyes of a suspicious court, and usually are involved 
in the ruin of their employer. The minister, knowing how uncer- 
tain is his continuance in office, and apprehensive that his riches 
will be swallowed up in his disgrace, secretly lodges money with 
some confidential person, from whom, through caution, he takes 
no written acknowledgment. This he keeps in reserve against 
the evil hour^ or should his life terminate with his office, directs. 

6 
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the disposal of it to those, for whom no provision can legally be 
made. Therefore, at the deposition of a public minister, his bank- 
ers, and others suspected of intimacy with him, are applied to for 
the delivery of all they possess in his name, if the sum fall 
short of expectation, they are tortured, till they either confess they 
have more, or supply the sum required from their own ^:apitals. 
But, if they are rich, even this confession does not always save 
their lives. I was acquainted with an Armenian, who had been con* 
fined and tortured into the renunciation of all his hereditary and ac- 
quired pr0perty.^ His partner, more resolute, had resisted, to death, 
all the horrible means employed to force him to a confeiision, and 
thereby left his family in affluence. I have listened with horror to 
the relatioa of their sufferings, which were aggravated by the con- 
stant presence of the executioner, who would insultingly complain 
of the fatigue of his mornings duty, and exact from them the most 
menial services, and at every repast dip into the same dish with 
them, his hand reeking with their blood! 

* This vms Couleli, banker to Racub Pasha, ivbose-suflBxings are mentioned by De 
Tottj p. 1 87. 
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JUIUTAftY FORCE t)F THE OTTOMANS. 

Alilitary dimians of the empire. — Feudal system of the Ottomans. 
— Ziamets and timars. — Janizaries. — JgemogJans.---Otker bodies 
of infantry receiving pay from the Porte ; — topgis^-^'gebegis^'^ 
sakkas. — Cavalry receiving pay from the Porte. — Serratculy 
or troops receiving pay from the pashas. — Order of encamp'^ 
ment. — Tents and camp 'equ\pag€.-r- Method <f supplying the 
army with provisions. — Order of march and battle. — Modes of 
fightings — and of defending their fortresses. — Recapitulation. 
Turkish laws of war. — Treatment of prisoners. — Turkish nccoy. 

The military establishment of the Turkish empire is . an exteii- Miiunr 

diviMMM of 

nivte militia, which was exceedingly formidable before standiDgtheenpiN^ 

a^rtnies were introduced among other natioasj and wlien the con- 

stant practice of war had inured the Ottomans to hardships, 

tanght them discipline, and familiarized them with danger. 

Their maintenance was provided for by a suitable allotment of 

land, according to the feudal system. The empire was divided 

Y 
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into the great and lesser pa&halikSj whose governors umted the 
military with the administrative powers. 

The beylerbeySf considwed as miKtary commanders, were sub- 
ordinate only to the vizir. The pashaSy according to their dig* 
iiity and the extent of their districts, summoned to their standards 
the beys and the agas, possessors of lordships under the names 
of ziamet and timar ; besides whom, there was generally a crowd 
of needy or fanatical adventurers, who repaired to the place of 
rendezvous, equipped and armed according to tbeir means or 
their fancy.* 

Ff^aw *^^^ feudal system, as established in Turkey, though it rescm- 
ihTcHto^ hied in its leading features that which was introduced in all those 
parts of Europe where the Northern nations settled themselves^ 
was in several particulars essentially different from it. In those 
countries the victorious chief assigned to hts principal officers 
extensive tracts of land, which they subdivided among their 
inferior officers, and they again to the soldiers ; each superior 
exacting from his immediate vassal the same fealty, by whicb 
be had bound himself to his own immediate superior, whether 
Jhe sovereign or a mesne lord. Hence arose the great power 
of the barons, in whose defence^ or at whose instigation theic 
subordinate vassals have sometimes, taken up arms, in opposition 

* A pashaiyc is dirided^ a» to the military pait> into districts called uu^aes. The* 
9ar^ac bey assembles the janizaries, spahis^ za'ims^ and timariots, of his jurisdictioDM^ 
and waits the ocders of the pasha. 
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to, or in defiance of, the authority of their common sovereign. 
In Tuiicey all the land is held immediately from the sultan, and 
all grants, on the demise of the incumbent, vest anew in him. 
The reciprocal feudal obligations, which confirmed and cemented 
the relations between the nobles and their vassals, are there 
unknown : so that between the pashas and the inferior fi^udal 

proprietors, there exists no tie of generosity and benevolence 

« 

on the one hand, or of gmtitude and affection on the other ; and 
though there be indeed subordination of rank, there is no con- 
catenation of dependence. WTien inconveniences were felt 
from the abuse of the power of the lords, and the oppressed 
vassals, though they obeyed the summons to the field, yet were 
indifferent and even hostile to the cause they were engaged in, a 
remedy was adopted in several European states, by making the 
fiefs hereditary, and taxing the lands with the condition of fur- 

s 

nishing a certain number of soldiers, armed and equipped ; so 
that a numerous and powerful army was instantly assembled, 
and at once ready for action. In this sra of the feudal history^ 
when knight-service was introduced, the system more resembled 
that of Turkey, except that there the grants always continued 
precarious, and dependent on the pleasure of the sultan, a^ 
universal proprietor. Vassalage^ properly speakings did not exist, 
as all were equally crown-vassals ; and from their being indepen- 
dent of each other, they never could form a counterpoise to the 
power of the sovereign.* 



* Ce^ gouvememens ne sont point distribuet hi£rarcbiqueinent> mais il» sontin* 
Jependam let uns det autres. (Beiii^our. Tab. du commerce de la Grice« V. i. p« 10.) 

5 
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^^ IS. ^^ *^^^ coaquest of a country the most powerfol among the 
ancient inhabitants either fled, or were r^aoved by death from 
giving umbrage or jealousy to thek new masters : a new raoe of 
Turkish colonists supplied their places^ and exacted the servicer 
and received the hoco^e of the conquered |>eople. Tbt lauds of 
idiese newly created ziameta and titMrs were cultivated by the 
cayahs, who paid to the lord of the manor, as the rent of thoir 
farms, the teifkhs of the produce and the increase of their atoak. 
To the people of £uFope, who were groaning under the ty ranngr 
«nd fapacit^ of the nobles, .such terms appeared advantageou^f 
bud such servitude l^ht. ^' I have seen;" says a contemporvy 
VKiter, '^ tnukitudes of Jfiungarian rustics set fire to their cot«* 
tages, and % with their wives and children, their cattle and 
Instruments of labour, to the Turkish territories, where they knew 
4hat besides the payment of the tenths they would be subject 
to BO imposts or vexations.'"* 

'According to the carnn name (or imperial constitutions) com- 
piled by order of Soltman tlie First, the number of ziamets (or 
't?sDates comprehending iive hundred acres of land or upwards,) 
?3miounted to three thousand one hundred and ninety two ; and 
the number of tknars (or estates containing from three to five 
huftdred acres of land,) amounted to. fifty thousand one hundred 
4nd sixty; and the whole furnished a revenue of nearly four 

* Leunclavius. apud Elzevir, in Tiirc. imp. statu, p. 85. 

*' Demino timarrotsB decimam tantum fragum animaliumque prsbent, ac nihS 
ukra tenetititr. (Moatalbaixiu. ap. E^zerir. p. 68.) 

7 
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millions of tix dollars, which was appropriated to the .maintenance 
of an army of upwards pf a hundred and fifty thou;5and men.* 
Each of the feudal lords, nrhether zdj^m^ or tirpariots, were en- 
joined by the charter by which they held their estates, to pro-, 
cecd to war on the summons of the sultan, to remain encamped, 
and after the campaign to return Jionje, at their own charge, 
maintaining also their stipulated contingents pf cavalry or infan- 
try. In case. of disobedience, or neglect, to join the standard of 
their district, the feudal lords of Asia were .fined the amount 
of one years revenue, and the timariots of Europe were pun i shed i 
by being deprived of their rank and emoluments during two 
years, f By tl^is institution the sultan was provided with an 
inexhaustible supply of splfljers, continually augmenting as the 
;epipjre became more extended, and }^ps thereby enabled not only 
to carry on ,war without any additional expense, but even to 
derive from war itself the means of increasing his finances : ^ 

m 

,* Marsigli. ..Stato militare dell' imp^rio Ottoipanno. V. i. p. 134. *' Equites^ 
cnim centwn quadragirUa quinque millc detinet: quorum octuaginta mille quasi in 
hybemis per Europam distribati sunt, cseteri quinquaginta mille per Asiam. Hi sunt 
qui fipucbi timacrotie Tocantur ; ,t]uia.iu>n aijnuo Kipendio pecuniario sustentantur^ aed 
.assigqatis agris detinentur eo pacto, vX tot equos ad bellum alant quot a^orum assig- 
natorum proportio postulat. (De urbe Constant et imp. Turc. relatio incerti apud 
Honorium in Turc. imp. statu ap. Elzevir, p. 1 17.) 

Olivier (V. i. p. 190;) says, *' it is computed that there are in the European part 
of the leqipire 914* zaims and 8356 timars : the nu^ij^ in Aswl is nearly , the same : 
^nd the whole furnish a militia of above 60,000 men." — Mr. Eton, whose statement 
is incorrect^ though perhaps not entirely imaginary, reckons 1 32,000 men. (8uiTey 
of the Turicish empire, p. 650 

ff Marsigli. V. i.p. 95. J Montalbanus ap. EJzevir, pp. 16, 17, 25. 
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Itjr whenever vacancies happen, whether from death or forfeiture, 
the sultan immediately becomes invested wilh the power of filling 
ihem up with new appointments ; and it is asserted tljat the same 
lordship has been eight times successively disposed of in the course 
of one campaign. During the continuance of the war the ziamets 
and timars are granted to those among the volunteers, who in 
hopes of obtaining such rewards have signalized their valour ; 
but it is probable that the number which remains to be disposed 
of at the peace, according to the usual traffic of the porte, must 
always be considerable. 

All the lands were not however exhausted by these partitions ; 
the revenues of some were appropriated to mosques, to the great 
officers of state, to the mother and mistresses of the sultan, or 
to children of the Imperial family ; and the residue burthened 
with a territorial impost or land-tax, was left by an undefined 
tenure to the ancient proprietors. These, if Mussulmans, had 
the privilege of going to war : others, whether Turks or infidels, 
who, from choice, or from civil incapacity, devoted themselves 
exclusively to the arts of peace, and enjoyed their estates under 
the common protection of the crown, were called beledUj or 
rayahs^ and their military service was commuted by a tribute. 
The Mussulman proprietors of this description thus formed the 
national, and the ^feudal proprietors, the feudal militia. Enthusi- 
asm and the hopes of reward or plunder formerly collected and 
held together the great bodies of men,' whom the Ottoman 
sovereigns were enabled to call into the field: but now, as it 
has been justly stated, if their enthusiasm do not even evaporate 
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during the preparation for the expedition, it seldom survives 
their arrival at the camp, where they soon learn the difficulty of 
conquering, and the greater probability of being overpowered 
and plundered by the infidels.'* Upon a declaration of war, all 
the inhabitants of a district, from sixteen to sixty, are summoned 
to join the standard of the pasha, and to rendezvous at a certain 
place. The feudal soldiery join from duty, and the obligations of 
their charter ; but the national militia consult their inclination^ 
both as to the nature, and the term of their service. If 
they like the war, or the commanders, they join the army ; 
but are not, even then, obliged to serve out the campaign.^ 
The feudal institutions were once considered with justice as the 
chief support of the empire : but the services of neither militia 
can now be depended upon when required, por are they as ad* 
vantageous, when obtained, as they formerly were. There is 
a general disinclination to the military service, and the obligation 
to remain in the field is not permanent even upon the feudal 
troops. Their expeditions are regulated by the festivals of the 
Christian saints, George and Demetrius, whom they denote by 
the names of Hydyrliz and Cassim. A soldier is punished by 

* See Survey of the Turkitb empire, p. 69. 

t '' Le gouvernement militaire est devenu la constitution fondamentale de tous let 
etats Musulmans. Cbaque individu s'y reconnott soldat : toiyours il est prit i 
prendre les armes et d marcher sous Vetendard du prophite. On doit enfin considerer 
la nation enti^ comme un grand corps d'arm^e dont le souverain est le generalis-* 
sime.'' (Tab. Gen. V. iv. p. 202.) See also. Observations on the religion, law^&cw 
ff the Turks^ Preface^ p. xxv.) 
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if iilct or (disgrace, who delays to join the army beyond the twenty- 
third of April, old stile ; but having sferved to the twenty-iiicth 
of October, the judge of the camp cannot refuse him his certificate, 
and he may return to his home .without being subject to pain 
OX penalty.* Tliis radical defect, according to the modern system 
of warfare, vitiates, or rather annihilates, the utility of the institu- 
tion ; and, though the sulbns have not yet claimed the right 
of imposing taxes as a substitute for that of commanding th'e 
services of their subjects, they are nevertheless forced to maintain 
a standing army. 

Janizaries TI,e military order of the Janizaries was instituted in the year 
768 of the Hegira, or 13(52 6f the Christian ^ra. They Sirere first 
formed info a body of twelve thousand men, composed of captive 
Christians, of whbm a fifth part, chosen frdm amongst the most 
comely and most r6bust, were appropriated to the service of the 
emperor. Their education, from their dhfldhood, waJs such as to 
inspire them with courage and hardiness, and obedience to the 
strictest military discipline. Hagi Bektash, a religious Turk, 
famous for his miracles atid prophet^ies, gave his benediction 
to the corps, at the request of Sultan Murad. Placing the sleeve 

* Cantemir^ p. 247. '' Hyberaam abnuimt militiam.^ (MontalbaiL ap. Elzevir, 
p. 26.) If Dr. Wittman had been sicqaaitited with this circumstance, Ae wbuld 
have been enabled to account for a condoct, which he has misrepesented from the 
want of sach previous knowledge. " November 25th. There had been hitterij fit* 
queni desertions, both from the great encampment at Jafia, and from that of £l*Arish. 
It ought, notwithstanding, to be observed, that these desertions were not to the commgii 
enemy, but into the interior of the country. It frequendy happened that the ti^oops 
went off in large bodies.*' (IVayels, p. 191.) 
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of hb gown on one of their heads^ he prophesied ** that their 
Innd should be victorious, their sword keen, and their spear 
hang over the heads of their enemies : " and his prediction was 
literally fulfilled, as long as victory depended on personal prowess, 
together with the skilful management of hand- arms. Their 
common general is the janizar aga, whose court and palace are in 
the capital His rank gives him access to his sovereign, whom 
he is privileged to assist in public ceremonies, as he alights from 
his horse. His power over the subalterns is unlimited, and super- 
sedes that of tlie civil magistrate^ and even of the vizin All 
promotions depend on him, and he is empowered to inflict 
punishment, even to death, upon the disobedient soldiery. 

Of the janizaries, those who tee quartered in their odas 
(or barracks) at Constantinople, those who are in garrison, and 
irho have followed their kettle, are entitled to pay. Their num- 
ber, according to the disbursements of the treasury, is forty 
thousand. In time of peace they \iratch over and secure the 
public and domestic tranquillity in the frontier and garrison 
towns, and exercise all the functions of police officers. 

The janizaries have the privilege of being judged and punished 
for misconduct by their own officers. The lieutenant of the 
company has power to put them under arrest : the place of their 
confinement is the kitchen, where they are left in irons under 
the charge of the cook. The captain may sentence them to the 
bastinado, and the sentence is executed under the inspection 
<if the lieutenant. The time of inflicting the punishment is after 

Z 
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the evening prayer : tbe offender is conducted to* an inner cham- 
ber, and stretched out with his face towards the ground : two 
of the oldest janizaries hbld him down by the neck and tbe feet* 
The vekil hard; (or commissary) attends with a lighted candle ; 
and care is taken, in distributing the blows, which seldom exceed 
forty, not to disable the sufferer from marching. After the 
execution of the sentence, the lieutenant exhorts the by-stand- 
ers to avoid the commission of such faults, as have subjected 
their comrade to a disgraceful and rigorous chastisement When 
a janizary is sentenced to death, it is customary, (out of respect 
to the corps which ought to be kept exempt from ignominy )r 
to strike his name off the lists before bis execution. Whatever; 
crime he may have committed, his- punishment is invariably that 
of strangling. At Constantinople the execution is always per- 
formed with the greatest secrecy, and the body is tlirown into the 
sea and carried away by the current of the Bosphoras. Iq 
provincial towns t)ie custom is still continued of announcing the 
death of a janizary by firing a gun ; but it has lopg since been 
abolished in the capital* 

The muster-rolls of the janizaries, as well as those of every 

* Martiglif V. i. p. 15. What shall we say to Dr. Pouqueville ? He has woiked 
np in his best manner a pathetic representation of his own feelings, when in the middle 
of a fine night, just after the equinox of autmnn, his meditations in the garden of the 
Seven Towers were interrupted by the report of a gun. I confess myself unequal ib 
the task of doing justice by a translation to the doctor's description of the beauty of the 
scene, — ^the moon suspend^ like a chandelier in the starry vault of the sky, the oscil- 
lation of the waters of the Bosphorus, and the universal stillness of nature. Tbe 
doctor was giving a loose to his imagination : he was thinking of the gaieties of Paris 
and the comforts of a/amily party, when suddenly his ears were struck with the noise 
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corps of Ottoman troops, magnify tbeir numbers beyond the 
toith, for the privileges annexed to the military profession 
engage most of the Mussulmans to enrol themselves; but 
thosQ M^ho do not join their standard, are called yamaks and 
ireceive no pay. The reason of their attaching themselves to 
military bodies, is this ; the Turkish population is divided into 
askeris (or warriors,) and beledis (citizens or townsmen,) and 
according to the law, a Mahometan, unconnected with any 
military corps, is equally with infidels, subject to the capitation 



oF a cannon, and bis hair still standi on end at the recoUection. The tender hearted 
doctor immediately coi\jectured it to be a signal of distress from a vessel which wa# 
suffering shipwreck, (an idea which could have occurred to no other mortal besides 
himself, in a night such as that which lie has just described :) but another gun which 
re-echoed along the shores of Europe and Asia, disconcerted the doctor so much that 
he applied to the guards in order to learn the cause of it : and " Otey told him that this 
dreadful language of battles announced to the vizir, who was sleeping in his harem, 
the execution of his orders. Some janizaries had just undergone the punishment of 
death ; and their bodies delivered to the maddening currents of the Bosphorus already 
rolled down the Propontis. The number of guns,'' the doctor observes, " corres- 
ponded with that of the persons execdted." (Voyages en Moree, &c. V. ii. p. 140.) 
I am sorry that truth compels me to dissipate so pleasing a fiction. I myself was at 
Constantinople at the period which Dr. Pouqueville has fixed upon as the date of this 
event, and 1 know that no guns were fired in the night; for so unusual a circumstance 
would have excited universal alarm, and would have furnished conversation to the 
whole town. And again even though the doctor might not have known that the 
janitar aga alone has power to condemn a janizary to death, and that such executions 
are secredy performed in the capital, yet tiie guard could not have been so ill informed 
as to have misled him into such inaccuracies ; and the doctor himself must certainly 
have known that the vizir, instead of slumbering in his harem, was in all probability 
kept wslung with anxiety in the camp of Jaffa» and brooding over the inefficiency ol 
bis army. 
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tax, and miist equally contribute to all imposts on the cities, 
towns, or villages; and though this lav be not rigorously en- 
forced^ it still engages most Turks to enrol themselves. The 
embodied janizaries follow the canons of Sultan Solinian for their 
regulation and discipline ; but the yamaksy who though enrolled, 
arc not embodied into adas^ are dispersed throughout the empirs, 
living as burghers, mixed with the people, and following dif{ei*ent 
trades and professions, or idle vagabonds, or at best but labouring 
peasants. 

It is said that '* the preservation of their colours in battle is not 
an affair of such momentous concern with the janizaries, as that 
of the two large copper kettles which are constantly placed in the 
front of the tents of each regiment, and which are accompanied by 
a skimmer, a ladle, and a kind of halbert. On a march their 
kettles are carried in front of each respective regiment, and the 
coiiipany who should suffer them to be taken by the enemy, would 
be covered Mith infamy," It is from this practice, says Dc Tott, 
that the colonel is called the giver ofsoup, the major is stiled head 
of the kitchen^ and the scullions and water-bearers are adjutants. 
But De Tott, M'ho was himself enrolled in the company of janiza- 
ries who were garrisoned at Perecop, should have known better, or 
should have disdained to sacrifice truth to such a pitiful jest. The 
captain or commander of a company, is indeed called tchorhajiy- 
probably from his superintending the distribution of the daily rations 
of soup to the men, but no other subaltern officer is distinguished 
by a name denoting menial occupations. The cook is simply 
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called by his proper appelLition, although he occasionally acts ia 
the capacity of a gaoler.* 

The writers on Turkish affairs have been led into misrepresenta* 
tion on this, as well as on every part of the Turkish institutions, 
by taking too confused a view of the subject. Sir James Porter 
considers the army to be composed of the body of the people, and 
the janizaries to amount to two or three hundred thousand men, 
independently of those who get themselves enrolled to enjoy the pri- 
vileges. Peyssonnel supposes they may consist of many millions: 
Baron De Tott calculates them to be four hundred thousand : and 
finally Mr. Eton, who has made his calculation **from the con- 
curring testimony of several persons who had the most intimate 
acquaintance with it, from an application of many years, and with 
means of acquiring the best information," determines them to be 
an hundred and thirteen thousand four hundred. But the number 
of effective janizaries is best determined by the amount of theic 
pay. Two thousand four hundred purses are issued every six 
months from the treasury ; a sum which allaws thirty piastres a 
man for an army calculated at forty thousand. This allowance, 

* (See Marsigli. V. i. p. 69. Dr. Wittman's Travels, p. 236. De Tott's Memoirs, 
V. ii.p. 10, and V. iii. p. 106.) The officers belonging to each company of janizaries 
are distinguished by the following names. Tchorbaji, or captain ; odu bashi, lieutenant 
(literally the head of the chamber;) vekll hardj, commit siry; bairacier, ensign; bafih 
ciki, standard-bearer (literally the head of the veterans, from the office being gene- 
rally conferred on the oldest janizary of the company) ; and aschgi, or cook. The 
superior officers, from the janizar agu to the chaous (who may be considered as an 
adjutant), have titles which accurately express the nature or duties of their respective 
pests. 
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uliidi is comrnonly distributed to them in quarterly paytnentSi was 
equal at the institution of the corps to about a shilling sterling a 
day ; but it is now reduced by the debasement of the coin to 
about one quarter of its original value."*^ 

^ Observations on the<religion« laws, &c. of the Turiu, Pteface, pp. xdii« zxiv. and 
xxviii. Peyssonnei's Strictures and remariu on De Toll's Memoirs, appendix, p. 259. 
De Tott» V. iii. p. 1 34. Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 65. 

I have quoted the precise words with which Mr. Eton pre&ces his estimate of the 
•military force of the Turks : I have however discovered with no small degree of surprize^ 
that the estimate itself is (with the addition indeed of 35 men to every fcur companies) a 
copy of a schedule which was published in a work entiUed " The present state of the 
Ottomanempire, translated from the French manuscript of Elias Habesci, many years 
.resident at Constantinople in the service of tlie Grand Signor. London, HS^/' Now 
ulio is Elias Habesci, on whose labours Mr. Eton founds his claim to the gratitude of the 
public ? An ignorant impostor, who calls himself a Greek, and yet i^-etends to have 
written his work originally in the Arabic language (preface, p. iv.)$ who abuses the 
-nation to which he pretends to belong, and even dares to say (p. 367.) that '' their 
jirinu arc ike mo»i abominable race qf men upon earth;** an idea which perhaps was 
never conceived, and certainly was never expressed by a Grefik of Constantinople. 
But this pseudo-greek betrays himself by his language ; he compares the Porte to West- 
minster-Hall, and tells us that the Bosphorus is somewhat broader than the Thames at 
London (p. 354). His ignorance is unparalleled : He says (p. 422.) the city of Con- 
stantinople has Moldavia for its boundary to the North ; the Hellespont and the Black 
«Sea on the East; Bulgaria and part of Macedonia on the West; the ^gban Sea on 
the South.^' It would be an insult to common sense to make further extracts from 
such a work, and I even feel it necessary by way of apology to explain, in some degree, 
the motives which have induced me to draw such a wretched performance from the 
^obscurity into which it seems to have fallen immediately on its publication. / have 
discovered the author by the internal evidence qf the hook itself: but to name him would 
be to hold him up not only to general contempt, but to general indignation ; for tlie book i 
is the work of an assassin, who from bis dark retreat has directed his envenomed shafts . 
against private reputation and the peace of domestic life. I do not however extend 
this censure 1 3 the author oi another publication under the name of Elias Habesci, printed 
(it Calcutta: a chaos of absurdities, which, to the disgrace of tlie English name in 
India, is dedicated, by permission, to Earl Cornwallis. This author confissses thathi) 

5 
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In Constantinople the janizaries receive their pay within the 
second court of the seraglio. The money, which is put in bags 
of yellow leather, each of which contains five hundred piastres, is 
first brought into the divan, and the purses are piled up in heaps 
before the vizir ; it is then told out and distributed in proportionate 
lots to the tchorbajis of the different odas. The bags composing 
each of these lots are laid on the pavement before the door of the 
divan, and on a signal being given, the janizaries of the company 
appointed to receive them rush forward, and each man endeavours- 
to collect as many purses as possible, although he derives no other 
advantage from it, than the honour of carrying them on his shoul- 
der to the barracks, where the distribution of their pay is made ta 
the privates. 

An indiscriminate censure has been passed on the whole body 
of janizaries, from an observation of that part which is only nomi* 
nally attached to it The^ degeneracy is differently accounted 
for ; by some it is attributed to their being for the greater part 
married and settle4 ; to their practising mechanical arts ; to their 
being allowed to exempt themselves from military service foe 
money> or under various pretences ; to their enrolling tlieir childrea 
in their company or oda ; and to their being enervated by the 

teal name is not Elias Habesci^^vhich be sayv is an enigma (though |Nt>babIy he means 
an anagram) on SahUheUSicia, which in the Arabic language, he tells us, means friend- 
of the unfortunate, but I believe we need not seek for its derivation in the Arabic Ian*- 
guage : tdiaa A. B. C is the ridiculous conceit which has seduced this " par nobile 
fratrum'^ into the unbecoming practices which I earnestly desire they mayno^ 
repent o£ ^ 
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luxury of the capital and weakened by indolence* But indivi- 
dually considereil, the janizaries are in no respect inferior to the 
Christian soldiers, either in bodily strength, in the capacity of 
supporting fatigue, or in promptitude of obedience to their officers. 

4 

The luxury of the capital, the least luxurious in Europe, can 
scarcely have an enervating effect on men, whose pay, even whea 
augmented by the profits of labour, can with difficulty procure 
them the necessaries of life. I rather impute their present inferio- 
rity to the insufficiency of the constitutional laws of their establish- 
ment, which, from the prejudice against innovation, it has been 
found impossible to new-model, and which did not provide for 
future improvement, proportionate to the progress of European 
tactics. Their ancient discipline has been relaxed from an expe- 
rience of its insufficiency ; and their past reputation has now no 
other support than native valour and enthusiasm, dispirited and 
overawed by the wonders of modern warfare, and the acknow- 
ledged superiority of European sciences. The sultans themselves 
have been accused of bastardizing and rendering contemptible the 
corps of janizaries, by cutting off the most eminent of their leaders, 
and supplying their places with the meanest creatures of their 
court, and by introducing among the soldiery men occupied in the 

* I haTc copied these re^ro^ches verbatim from the works oT modem travellers; but 
the reproaches themselves are not of modem invention^ for I find them expressed to the 
same effect in a treatise (Ex politeia reg^a) in Elzevir's collection. " Hsek: militia nostro 
tempore roultum eviluit, quia etiain Turcse in janizzaros assumuntur^ sunt et Asiaticij 
quum primum non alii quam Christiani Europae admitterentur : deinde« quia uxorea 
ducunt, praeter antiquum morem, nee id ipsis vetitum est : tum^ quod propter long^am 
moram Constantinopoli {qua non alia urba magis est deliciis dedita) multum viluerunt 9 
i»egniores insolentes^ imo intolerabiles evaserunt/' 
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lowest employments, and stained with the most infamous crimes, 
till at length they have succeeded, in extinguishing every spark of 
that fi*e which they dreaded.* The historical event, to which 
Mr. Eton, seems to allude, is the conduct of Ahmed the Third, 
who in the year 1703 succeeded to the throne, after the deposition 
of \\\^ brother Mustafa. The dethroned sultan communicated to 
his successor, together with the tidings of his elevation, the ad- 
monition no|; to suffer the treacherous rebels, the instruments oS 
his advancemei^ to escape with impunity ; and although Ahmed, 
by inheriting his r,e8eatn^ent, certainly contributed to the debility 
of the empire,, yet his revenge was directed, not against the insti- 
tution of the janizaries, but iigainst the promoters of the insurrec** 
tion, in whatever department ^ the state, who might be tempted^ 
by the success of their late rebdlion, to plot new treason against 
himself, t We learn indeed; fton) history, that the power, and 
consequent in»olence, of the jani^lri^ have frequently excited in 
the s)iltans apprehensions as to their personal safety, ^and have in- 
duced them to attempt by secret and insidious measures to weaken 
their authority, or even to abolish the order. Osman the Secon4 
iras suspected of concealing, under the avowed intention of pet- 

^ming. the pilgrimage to Mecca and of paying I)is devotions at 

i 

^ Survey of the Tuijush empire, p. 2% i 

t Le nouveau Miltaii^ pour toute recompense d'une couronne qu'il devoit aux mini^ 
strety aux gen^ux« aux officiers des janiaaaires, epfin i oeux qui atoient eu part A la 
revolution, lea fit tons p^rir lea una apris lea autrea, de peur qu'un jour ila n'en tentasaent 
une aeconde. Par le sacrifice de tant de braves gens il aflbiblh les forcea de Tempire; 
mais il affennit son trone, du moins pour quelquea annica. (Voltairej Hist, de 
. Charlea Xll« liv. iv.) 

A a 
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the tomb of Mahomet^ die design of aiming at" the destructroB of 
the corps of janizaries with tiie aid of a new miKtiai whioh he pur* 
posed to establiafh m Egypt The Hlema^ the ministers of state, 
and the officers of the army,. remoBstrated in vain r thii auitan pet^. 
sisted in his pious design ; but his violent deposition andprema^^ 
ture ^eath more firmly rivettod the power, and confirmed the arro* 
gance, of thejauitaries.!!^ Mahomcft the Fourth, m^ed by similar 
motives of jealousy, is said to- ha¥e given the first mortal blow to 
the power and TeputsBtion of the janizaries* By the advice of bis 
gnmd. virir Rioprili Oglu^ he ooanivcd at the introduction oT 
abuses into their establishment The daily exetcises of tlie 4ii^ 
ferent companies were no kmger rigorously onfbroed, nor the n* 
views at stated periods f^lariy observed. "She soMievs welasDcd 
into ifldolencie :t they 'consumed in slolh and dissipation tko houn^ 
wWch ouj^t to have been devoted to discipline and themilftaiy^ 
duties: f^iey even quitted thdaborious exercise -of aims to^oliinr 
mechanical or otber lucrative occupations.^ iS^mnft. Manigli^ nAa^ 
surveyed the military state of the <)ttoman enplM in tAie omnps. 
and capital of Mahomet the Foorllh, attribates^ to 'Ihts «aawe the 
aiseredit into which Use janizaries hnd already Men. He mast 
indeed be allowed.to be a competent^ judge of. tiie <flbo«s jof ^hst 
negligence which he condemns ; but he may perhaps err in attri- 
buting to Mahomet's jealousy, or timidity the deterioiatioa of. (hia^ 

■ 
< • 

f ** ^Ut . awnoiiiia. ^mnHa^B^ twgga liaihsllcs; reddowoto ; smant oamgue otia 



> filtto mOitwe dcr imp^rio Ouomsnpo, V. ii. p* 5; 



nlBtMry order. Ilie whblo mgu «f SuHap )iI^1 
w war, ftnd Ui uthoritf mth the array was 90 
at hat be was hritsted 1^ tbeobstadea and dcjaj ^ 

tracted the ste^e of Candia, he ordered tt to he 
camp, tinat oot a 8<ddier ^nH appear in his presenti^'^iviJ^ qnteas 
liieci^ vaa taken; wd »ich was . the effect of faJ9\aeoa£ll^th^t.uiL. 
Clie Turiu by a more vigoreuv ^ort ^eetc4 t^e rediwitioQ of a 
•dty, wtttcli had occupied the dhicf force of the em{fjr^ during the 
«paoe ei thirty years,* It is pewiblethftt the dis^tpHiw of the jam- 
•cuie* vaa dew atteaded to under Mahomet, aad that te« c^re was 
lieatowed «u the choice and «4wcatioA of rccrqite ; bu^ I think it 
r^ no mean* ^c^able ^at hw conduct ftra# dwtated b^ feaFi or 
by a sibudied ^ign t» ea^t^U ^ fiarccs of his )an)piFe.t 

To tJbe cftic vbidi was formerly bettoved oa an h^bJtfiRl pr^a- j^«n. 
tratioa of the noviciate for the hardships pf the military lift, apd to 
(fce strictnefw and severity of subs^sent dupiyKpe^ ;nay be 
tt»cribed the martial character and lotg supported ^eput^tioD of 
the jaoizaries. The boy d«sti«ed to b^ enrtfUed iri this hpnour^ble 

* CMttEpir'i OttfKoa hirtwy, p..258, me. 

■f The Vmetnn bai\o (who tppnm frvm h pMsage in hia neraoriRl, p. 1 17, to 
lUK vntten H Koa afterlfe^ c»W|tie4 of Cypn» in tbereiguofSelimUw SK:o«d,ftod 
fnoR than a QMtHiy before t)K Tizjnhip of Kioprili Oglu) describes the janizaries as 
having already &1len from Die virtue and merit of their predecessors ; and consequently, 
as their debasenient was confessedly gradual, it cannot be wholly imputed to Mahomet 
4kit¥aasA. '' Anl^llwl BABanuut «ii1iitcm dewtoMe*, pudatin asMimpi ndentur: 
Vinptetta tfmi jdericpie Tubmbmb Ui, qui militahtfr talucati ooa um, ad faqvuauidi 
a>9i*iKn pawim admittuntur; ac yrDimie it* pcdiNCi jMta ci«diwt,.id netcKs fuere 
jpaiZMri, ^/fijn x^ainndaa gjcaieie." <Rdal. incut ap. ^Ilzerir, j>. l^S.) 
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corps, was chosen because of hi^ athletic make and vigoroos coie* 
stitirtion : he was instructed and trained with as much care as were 
the Roman soldiers. The corps of agemogldns was the great school 
whence alone it was lawful to select recruits for the army of the 
janizaries.* When once enrolled in the books of the <^eino^/lem<^ 
the youth were placed in the service of the prince or hk pashas^ 
or delivered over for a term of years to serve under the Mussulmaa 
peasantry in the labours of agriculturci and to be initiated in the 
doctrines of islamism : their bodies were thus strengthened bj 
labour to resist the inclemencies of the seasons^ and to undergo 
the fatigues of war : they were inured by penury and abstinence to 
support hunger and thirst, and prepared for obedience by the rigoUFs 
of servitude. Their masters^ were summoned tp produce theok 
whenever the service required supplies, and they were drafted inta 
the chambers or companies of the janizaries. Those who had been 
received into the sultan's household, were employed in the laborious 
services of the seraglio ; in cteaving wood for the use of the kit- 
chen, or in rowing t^e galltes across the Propontis to load and 
transport from the coasts of Asia Minor, the materials necessaty 
for the repairs of the palace or the construction of public edifices r 
fXsi hundred were employed under the carpenters and* caulkers in* 
the imperial dock-yards : and upwards o£ ten thousand, under the 
name of bostanjis or gardeners, were distributed in the seraglio, 
and other palaces of the sultans in Asia and Europe. On the first 

* It isordamed mthecoiutitutional laws, estftbliahed by Sultan Murad ike founder 
of the institution of the janizaries, that no one shaU be- received into the corps, unlenhe 
be of the race of the versemes, (Ihbutarj childreA) and: have been prerioiuly educated 
ao^ng the agemogloMn (See ManigU's military state of die OttomaD empire, p. 67.) 
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»hi)issioii of a recruit among the janizaties, he performed the me* 
juial services of the kitchen and offices ; but at the same time he 
^ras daily initiated iu military exercises and . the use of arms, by 
.the most skilful of his comrades. His pay.#as graduaUy. aug^ 
mentedy but he was not admitted to a perfecl equality with the 
other janizaries^ or considered deserving of the pay of at veteran, 
until he had signalized hts couri^e in actual warfare.* A spirit of 
emulation was thus diffused among the troops, itnd cherished by 
Successive promotions ; nor Vere military honours their oaly re^ 
com'pense : there are examples in history of men being raised from 
the ranks to the highest dignities in the state, and Solimin the 
First even gave his sbter in marriage to Ibrahim, M^hom^ from; a 
private of the ninth compaiv)r of janizaries,, he had created grand 
vizin.t 

It is the opinion of aft impartial observer that ''the Janizaries 
of the present day, however they may have relaxed from the dis- 
cipline which in adicient times rendered them so. formidable, may 
Still be considered as the most select and regular of the Turkish 
troops : They are at the same time better and more uniformly 
dressed and equipped than the other soldiers.":}: 

* See Busbeq. de re miL cont Tar. instit consilium. — '' Mittit quotanni»Turca- 
rom princeps certos homines in diversas previncias^ qui de paucis e Christianis homini- 
bus natis, tertium aut quartum quemqjie legant/' &c. (pp. 298*^303.) See also* 
Marsigli, V. L p, 7T. and Rycau^ p. 40. 

t Cantemir's Ottoman history, p. 178. 

J Dr. Wittman's TnkTds, p. 235. 
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The body tif janusiries ii divided into a hoftdred and niaety ftix 
coropaatea, which are dtstioguished by the devices on their ccrfouri^ 
and by numerical order^ aooording to the anrangement of their re- 
<fipectiv8 cihambers in the barracks at Comtantinople and that of 
tkeif tents in the field : certain companies have likewise names 
^^kseriptiveof the offices which they hold in the caurt of die saltan, 
and the privileges witii which they are honoured.* Some com- 
-paniesi from the merit of foraier services, enjoy a kind of beredi- 
-tary |Ne«e9unence, particularly the thirty-first The order of ja- 
inisaries fuosisfaes mlso the only exan^le ^ pubUc anathema, or 
ijii 1— iimnli Hiinn, in tlie wliole.iiistory of dhe Ottomans. In the 

imurfeotion, which dethroned Osman the Second, a aoldier of the 

* 

sAxtf'tMi glared to lift his impious hand afpainst the person of his 
fallen monarch, and insulted over his misfortune in the public 
streets of the city. Murad the Fourth, the brother and successor 
:of Osmaui puniii|i^ the saorilege, by annihilating the company. 
The memory of lie crime uid the punishment is pwserved aaid 
tenewed twice in ^tmtj month: on the Wednesday, when the 
ilistributioa of candles la made to the^fierent^chamben, the sixty- 



* The janizaries of ^lit 64lh sue catted st^g9fgi$,i:teftn of Ae niMan'i Immjb: 

'die 7l8l afe caUed tamsongis, Iceepen 4yf the mastift : In like nuumer the tumagis, 

keepers of the grey-booods and ftlcon^ are the 68di company. ' The teyweng^ OBgiUur, 

himtaoien or sportsmen^ are the i4th, S5th, and 49th. Thecaptein of the 35th must 

bave pmousty passed thraogfa all the ranks and offices of the company; and the oda 

luithi or lieutenant of the same oompaay is die only one of Aat rank to whom it is per* 

'miOed to marry. The ^laki-ef the 62d and 63d maKh on each side of the sultan : 

•'their narne^ which is derived from so/ the left hand, is given to them from their being 

'^quaUy expert in the ok of Aeir bows with either hand^ so as never to turn their back 

towards the sukan. (See MarsigUf V. L p. 71.) 
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fifth is summoned to receive its ration ; but at the second citation, 
an officer solemnly pronounces, ^' Let its voice be silenced ; let it 
utterly perish."* 

The janizaries' form the principal branch of that division of the other 
Turkish army which is distinguished frooi the toprakly, or feudal '^^^ 
militia, by the appellation c^ aq>icufy^ a word which properly sig^ Se ^^ 
mifies a slave of the P<>rte, but which nearly corre^onds with the* 
modern terai of soldiery tnasmucbas it denotes tiiat class of traopt 
wfio receive their pay ftom the treasuiy of the prince. Next to the topg^ 
Janizaries, the most important military estafaiishment ufdield by the 
Ottoman porte » that c^ the OfpgUy i^gannen or artilleiy-«ien) 
whose number is not fixed in the cenmi fiam6 of Sultan, fioitmasi, but 
w9io, in the account ol" a modem travdief who possessed talemM of 
^ "first rank and aiU ihe means of acquisbig. information, ana 
atatad to emMst of tbig^ t h o n s a ad men, dispersed throughout the 
emmre ttke die janiaaries. a»d oUtced to johi their «tanda^j«iiheii. 



« TabTeau Gen&at V. i p^ 299.— Ik W4Mild 1)e «t Itqtutioe to tbe bodjr oT Hie Jsnk 

^i rt f U Mstiag^ ijMo^^e jHogree, tfas.4»i>dstf ith i flh jUi m tfie.snpsb^ tfa^cwligr jiMtaur,, 
bj eonfrontnug it with .that of the moderiL janizaries. Dr. Wittman (p» 206.) relates 
fte eircumstanoes of an insurrection, occasioned' fay a. scarcity 1n-4lw camp- at JaffiL 
^ Im lhe«iBldsl^of UiA ^kmO^axtJttlBjmae liHiag, AtrsaiCil^apteiloliioAo^ 
M Mifi .that ftp i&Pfi^.jrikoiiliil haais JM^ for .tboiriiortq^.becaii^^tey mna gop^^ 

ftiends; and that the horsea which dpew flie guns should also be furnished widi {«o- 
Tender. as such a suf^ly was necessary taihe piMic serrioe : butihey couM not coa- 
sent that any part of what was in store should be issued for theuseof thegtieatofficecs^ 
«f stati^astbey c9vii§att[i,tBtvpfi$t^^ 

*5 
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ordered. * Their general is the topgi basJti^ who exerts absolute 
authority over those employed vnder him in the different depart- 
ments. The barracks of the lopgis, and the principal foundery of 
cannon, are sitnated on the northern shore at the entrance of the 
harbour of Constantinople, opposite to the Seraglio, in the district 
called Tophana. The .^uperintendance of the topgi bashi extends 
to all the fortresses and garrisori^townsof the empire, which be 
supplies, according to the orders of the grand vizir, with artillery 
stores and ammunition, and keeps a register of the state of tbcjr 
respective magazines. The service of the topgis is not confinied to 
t^e exercise of the great guns : part of them are employed in the 
foundery, ami others form a coips of artiBcers, and construct gun* 
carriages and artillery wagons. De Tott describes tht topgis,^ 
being suhject to no discipline and never embodied, although forty 
thousand were enrolled and paid* It is to himself, . we are told, 
that the Turks are indebted for the establishment of a new corps of 
artilleiy, for whose regulation he drew up a code, which vfas sane* 
tioned with all due formality by the grand signer. I know not 
whether this account be exact or not ; but certain it is that the 
Turkish topgii of the present day, compared with those whom De 
Tott describes, are prodigies of improvement "The officers of the 
British military detachment witnessed the artillery practice, and 
found it better than they had been led to expect The Turkish 
artillery-men beat down the target several times, and their mortar^ 
practice was by no means contemptible, "f 

* Olivier^ Travek in tbe Ottoman empire, Egypt, and Persia, V, i« p. 195. 
t De Tott, y. iii. p. 132. Dr. Wittman's Travels, p. 8. 
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' The gebegis, or armourers have their barracks in Constantinople v^s»> 
near the mosque of Sancta Sophia : they are divided into sixty 
odas: th^ guard the public arsenal or repository of arms, gebhanij 
and their duty is to furbish and keep in proper order the different 
warlike instrutnents, and to distribute them on the day of battle to 
the janizaries. Their number is not correctly ascertained, but the 
sum appropriated for their annual pay. is registered in the canon 
namS at a hundred and ninety- two purses, or ninety*six thousand 
rixdollars.* 

^ ^ The Ottomans, '' says Dr. Wittman, ^ * have introduced into their sakkM. 
armies, among other beneficial regulations, the establishment of a 
corps of Mkkoi, or water-carriers, who attend in the field and on a 
march to supply the troops with water.'* Their number is unfixed, 
and they have no particular officers among them ; but they obey 
the officer of the company to which they arje attached. They carry » 
water in leathern budgets slung across a horse, and as the con- 
sumption of water in a Turkish camp is . prodigious, because of the 
frequent ablutions which the Mahometan religion enjoins, the 
sgkkas are in constant activity, and are distinguishable, even in a 
Turkish army, by the darker tinge of their complexion*! 



Among the capiculy are also to be comprehended a corps, of canary 

ceivlng pay 

cavalry, consisting of fifteen thousand men, divided into spa fus of ^r^^ 

♦ Mawigli, V. i. p. 82. 

t Ik. .Wittman'8 TniTeb, i^ 303. Manigli, Y. i. p. 80. 

Bb 
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tli« right, and kftv WfBg, and distrngwahed \pf their rod, or jdlcMv 
staadards : they are paid out (^ ttie pttblio trMsiirjr, ffom vhich^ 
tu^ thousand and seventy puraee ai^ annually ttsned, aipd dietfi- 
buted among them in qnartefly payments. The repntatioqa of tiio* 
Turkish cavalry has thrown Iwtre on the history of tlietr aMniei^ 
and perhaps, when in its most flourishing state, it was not aisrior 
to that of the Mamelnkes, which Denon cafts the best cavalry of 
the East, and perhaps of the whole world.^ 

serratouy Tbc pashas of the provinces, from ftmds specifically appropriated 

•r tioopt 

"^i^ to tbat pinrposfl^ levy ooiffl of piomiicial troops, called MmOculy, 
thcpadiai. ^ g,3|^ }|^ 1^ ofwradotts oi Htf gland an»y and to acrve m the 
fcrtresset: tilese are mdt kept up in constant pay, hnfr >emiMM|ied 
onfy in time of war ov during the march of a* army i they comisl 
of azi^ or pioneers ; ioguffffk, or miners ; aad. Ammi^ who* 
assist the tapgi$ sn tJto' aitilliny service. 

This gseat assmnUagc of fcroe is howofcr now Mt and adhnow^ 
lodged to he insufficient, either for eaitemal defence^ or tor insining 
domestic tmnquillitgr ^ and the new troops, which have heen socceo^ 
sively embodied, (among whom Eiiropeaa tactics haM^ o£ late 
years, been partially hut imperfectiy introduced, ) ofier rather a^ 
prospect of meditated improvement thaa any iictnal. amettotafeioi]^ 
of their military system. Mahmud Effisndi, who was sccretaiy at 

♦ 

* Nothing can convey 8 better idea» of the psr&ctSon of cMh fnode of 4iisipline^ 
the Torkish and the modem European^ than the description of a battle fought ^Ofcai. 
Sediman in Upper Egypt between the Frandi tc«m undsr GcfiWlll DenMb apd. tl^ 
Mamelukes and Arabs under Murat Bey. (See Denon», V. L p. 23S.> n 
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the Turkish embaiiy ta l/>Qdon, and since promoted to the dignity 
of r€^ ^eniif printed, and pubii$bed at Constantinople, an ac- 
count of the n»Uitary establishments of the empire, in the French 
lattg^Se ; but their effective force may be better estimated from 
the inefiiciency of their operationa in conjunction with the allies 
during the kte Egyptian campaign. 

General Koehler, who afterwards commanded the British detach- order or 
ment which Joined the grand vifeir's army in the expedition against nnt 
the French in Sgypt* mentioned to me that he had made enquiry 
of a renegodo ftom our own country named Ingutlic Muati^ as to 
the order observod in the arrangement of a Turkish camp, and 
tbf t Mustafii anewered only by acatbering about on the table n 
quantity of the imaU pieces of Turkish monqr called /Mnu. But 
Mustafa, from % long residence among the Turks* had ado|rt;ed so 
much of the ^utattvt inaccuracy of Oneatai language^ that he 
willingly aacrlfioed a considerable portion of truth to the preaerv*- 
tion of li jest, or a eonoeit. As such his re^ muflit be allowed to 
possess eome merit, partieulaily as it docs not ill describe that 
general state of confusion which has been observed of late years to 
exist in the camps of the Ottomans ; but we shall fall into error if 
wo adopt as a logical truth, what should be considered only as a 
figuro of buvleique rlietoric 

^* T)ie Turkish tro<^ at JaA w^^e observed to be encamped in 
the most confiif fid and irregular mannert without my order in the 
positions they occupied ; each individual having pitched his tent 
9fk Ike spot wkioh i^as most agreeatde to 4iis inclination. ..Th« 
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only regulation, that seemed to border somewhat on systemj wai 
that each pasha was surrounded by his own men. . The carcasses^ 
of dead animals, such as camels and horses, were scattered in great 
abundance among the tents, and mouldered away without giving 
the smallest concern, or occasioning any apparent inconvenience 
to the Turkish soldiery, '** It may perhaps be thought not unh>- 
teresting to confront with this description of the last Turkish 
camp which was formed, (and which I am convinced is Kterally 
accurate,) the account of Soliman's camp, as described by Barott 
fiusbek, who surveyed it, by permission of the grand vizir, in the 
disguise of an Oriental dress, which allowed him full opportunity 
for making observations, stnd screened him at the same time from 
the impertinent curiosity of the Turkish soldiers. He found the 
different bodies of infantry and cavalry arranged in the most ad>^ 
mirable order : the most respectful silence and decency of beha** 
viour prevailed in the camp : there was no brawKng or eontention> 
no drunkenness or licentiousness. But that which he chiefly 
commends, is their great attention to cleanliness : every thing, he 
says, which could ofiend the senses was care&Uy removed out of 
sight, or buried in the earth%t 

' When the formation of a camp is determined upon> fbr the 
purpose of assembling together an army previously to its march*- 
ing to the scene of action, a proclamation is issued to all the 
pashas and military governors, summoning them to repair to the 
Imperial standard, with their respective bodies of troops. 

* Df, Wittman's Trtvdt, pp. 12 1. 123i f Btubeq. EpisU p. 1674.' 
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According to an invariable rule, when the sultan or the grand 
vizir takes the field, their tents are pitched on the plains nearest 
to the imperial residence, and on that continent in which the 
war is to be prosecuted ; the place of general rendezvous is indi- 
cated by their standards, consisting of seven, ur of five, horse-- 
tails. The troops from the different provinces muster at the 
appointed time, and arrive at the destined place, dther singly^ 
or in small bands formed from motives of private convenience 
and held together by mutual consent : so that this operation 
among the Turks, because of the little order observed in it, 
cannot be considered as a military movement. 

The routes of the troops from the most distant provinces are 
traced out according to the direction of the high roadsv The 
pasha of Anatolia, when the war is in Europe, crosses the Bos^ 
phorus from Scutari, and forms his camp in the environs of 
Constantinople, keeping the city on his left handv The troops 
i^ MecHa cross the Hellespont at Gallipoli, and leaving Adria* 
Bople on their right, march towards Philippopolis- where they wait 
for, or join, the grand army. Those from Aleppo^ Damascus^ 
and Egypt, embark at the nearest sea ports and proceed to 
Salonica in Macedonia: their cavalry however performs the 
journey by land, and passes over into Europe through Gallipoli* 

From Salonica the Asiatic and Egyptian troops continue their 
march through the city of Sophia, and the valley formed by the 
river Vardar, to the borders of Lower Albania, where they encamp 
in the plains of Nissa, and are joined by the Albanians wha 
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descend from the high aiountaiafl of tbeir province. Those of 
Bosnia cross the Save at Prod, and are joined by different 
email companies of SckvonianS) with whom they proceed to the 
^neral rendezvous. Ry^attt asserts, that ^* no abuses are com- 
mitted oa the people in the march of a Turkish army ; all is 
bought and paid with money^ as by travellers that are guests at- 
an inn ; there are no complaints by mothers of the rape of their: 
virgin dwghters, no violences or robberies offered on the i«' 
hdbitants." And it must be observed that Rycaut apake from 
experience ; ibr he was sent by the finglisk ambasadoTi the £arl 
of Winchelsea, to meet the grand viair on his return from the wars* 
in Hungary, and he not only remained several days in the camp, • 
but returned together with the army from Be%rade in Serriai 
to Adnanople.^ But though the piesence of the rkw^ |and the 
severity of the diaciplifie established by himi, might, in this* 
iastasoe, have lenforced due subordination and proper conduct^ 
during tJbe mnrch of his army, yet a eontrary fsraotice eeeoii 
not <mly to have prevailed, but even to bave been eonnlved at 
hy gcwtmuMiit, during the irregular marches of troeps to joia 
ike gpeat body of the aiiny« Their progress has been conparei 
to iSiat 4»f a torrent of burning kva : I have tnyself seen a stMll 
ptrt «f the devastation which they occasion, and have witnessed 
the cruelties whidi thqr commit It is true that Sn theif journies 
they avoid molesting the Turkish inhabitants, but they enter into 
the viUages and the cottages of the rayabs fts into their own houses, 
«od not onty apply to their own use or to theif own pkasmt 
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whatever tttnicts their atteDtim, bi^ exadt % pMuniAiy femow 
pease fer tbe weu of their teeth, in vettira for their violation of 
the rights of hospitaKty. This I have seen ; and I have alsei 
seea the lahabitaats of a populous^ viKago abandon their houses, 
and fly to the noiintaifis or the woods with tibeir families and 
household furaitare> and dUapevse their herds of cattle, «nd buiy 
their corn in pits, to avoid the mvages of a company of twenty 
mrriors of whose approach they had reoei ved pveviQua notice* 

The troops destined to compose the Ottoman army under tl^ 
eommaad of the pashas, beys, and other of&cers, are abeady 
i^ full march on every side to reach the place assigned them for 
a rtndeavous, when thr grand viair, in the beginning of the 
aionth of If ay» takes pirblic teave of the saltan, and proceeds to 
his head (|uartaa ia the camp, with a suite of about three cur four 
^ottsand men. ^^ It is impossible,'* says Dr. Wiktaian^ ^^ to 
eoQten^late these pompous ceremonies, and not to comtia&t theaok 
with the secrecy and silence, with which the first movementa 
ef European armies are undertaken. It must be a triftmg aatioa 
whlth can delay an expeditiioA of importance, even for a single 
day, lest some little rite or ceremony should he omitted: and 
it is truly impolitic thus to advertise an enemy, for even months, 
beforehand, of tbe advance of an anny."* The observation^ 
each as it is, is not to be attributed to Dr. Wittman, fJMr be 
had not arrived at Constantinople when tbe vizir passed over 
to the camp at Scutari : but the charge against the Turks appeara 

« Dr. Wittmaa's TwrOh p. 10» 
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frivolous and unfounded, for whatever ceremonies may precede 
the vizir's quitting the capital in order to put himself at the head 
of the surmy, they do not serve to convey more speedy or more 
correct intelligence of such an event, than an official notice to the 
same effect in the court gazette : and to require that the vizir 
and the grand, army should steal out from the extremity of Europe,' 
and fall unawares upon a vigilant enemy on the confines of Africa, 
is, I think, imposing on the Turks a task, which the most wily 
Christian general would £nd it impossible to perform. 

The graod vizir first encamps in the neighbourhood of Con* 
stantinople, in the plains about Daout Pasha. • The office of 
conakgi bashh corresponds with that of quarter-master-general in 
our service. The importance of his duties must be. evident, when 
it is considered how much the safety and prosperity of an army 
depends upon an intelligent system of castrametation. Every 
body knows that a camp planned by able and experienced general^^ 
is as the order of battle : but that of the Turks is too frequently 
only a confused heap of tents and baggage, traced out in the 
form of a crescent, but huddled together without order or regu* 
larity* Such negligence, which nothing can excuse, liecomes 
more deserving of censure, when it is considered that it is a 
dereliction of ancient practice, a deviation from the military 
statutes of their ancestors. The conakgi bashi having received his 
orders from the vizir, or in the vizir's absence from the seraskier, 

w 

(or general in chief), proceeds to trace out the camp, accompanied 
by the conakgis of the different pashas. The written orders de- 
livered to the conakgi bashi relate only to the distribution of the 
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janizaries, the infaQtry of the setratculy^ the artillery, aud tliB 
cavalry of the capiculy. As for the toprakly cavalry, the ammuni- 
tion and provision waggons, and the head-quarters of the gi*and 
vizir, their stations are always uniformly ascertained, whatever 
may be the general plan of the camp. The central point, and 
that which determines the relative position of every other part 
of tlie army, is the tent called leylek tchadir^ (tent of the stork. ) 
It is higher than any other tent, and is erected on a single pole, 
^hich is painted red and supports a ball or globe of the same 
colour. Under the kykk tchadir the divan assembles, the coun- 
cils of war are held, and justice is administered. In the front of 
it is the place of public execution, where death or lighter punish "- 
ments are inflicted ; and there also the heads are exposed of those 
who have been put to death in the provinces. 

When the sultan takes the field the lylck tchadir is covered 
with cloth of different colours, white, green, and red. When 
His Highness does not head the army, the tent of the grand 
vizir, which is formed on the same plan as that of the sultan, 
is situated immediately behind the leylek tchadir; the tents of 
the officers of his household, and the extensive stables for his 
horses are adjoining to the head-quarters. The military chests are 
piled up in front of the leylek tchadir. The officers of the 
treasury and the chancery, the cazy-askcrSf the imams^ and the 
hubbe vizirs occupy tents disposed in right lines, so as to form 
streets leading to the vizir's pavillion. The baggage and ammuni- 
tion waggons are placed in a circle, which encloses the head- 
quarters of the grand vizir, and the body of the camp, 

C c 



The 9pahh of the capiculy are rfirided into tvro bodies/ and 
posted on the right and left wings ; the artillery and the topraJUy 
infantry form a Ihie in front ; and the toprdhly cavalry, headed 
by their respective pashas, are arranged in a semicircle, which 
makes the exterior boundary of the camp* Between the head- 
quarters and the advanced guatd, which b commanded by the 
janizar aga^ are two corps of cavalry, whose horses are kept 
constantly saddled : the camp of the rear guard is also removed to 

a certain distance from the main body. 

♦ • 

Such wad formerly the general arrangement of the camp, which 
has been admired by military observers for the grandeur of its 
appearance, which corresponded with that of a beaatiful city : the 

f 

tents of the chief officers resembling the palaces atid mosques, 
those of the soldiers the private houses, while those of the trades- 
men were disposed in imitation of a bazar or market place* But 
as to any order in the arrangement of the tents, it appears to 
have been unknown or disregarded t they wfere turned to the right 
or the left, according to accident or caprice, and the tents of 
the pashas themselves, though distinguished from those of the 
privates by their shape and size, and the ensigns of their dignity 
which were planted in front of them, indicated nevertheless the 
same contempt of method and regularity. 

§ 

w 

Tentiand The statcly pavillion of the grand vizir is not less distinguished 

page. from those of the principal officers of the porte,. by richness of 

ornament, than by its spacious dimensions. It has beien described 

as surpassing the magnificence of a palace : the materials being 



of the most cositljii^ ^tfifi^i v^ th^ furniture r^spleodent vtith gol4 
and jewels* For though. . Itho precepts of the Mahometan j:eligioa 
prohibit the men frgm indulging in the vanity and luxury of 
personal ornament, yet the Turks display in their armies a mag* 
nificence, inversely proportionate to the modesty of their usual 
aptpearance. The officers of the cavalry are mounted on. horses, 
whose harness is ^tujided with gold and silver, and covered with 
housings of the mo$t costly embroidery. The armst ths chief 
boast of the soldier, are in most instances provided by himself, and 
adorned with a profusion of expence. 

The insignia of a vizir, governor of a province^ are — thereof, 
a large broad standard, the staff of which, instead of a spear-head, 
is surmounted ^ith a silver plate in the form of a crescent, — 
tbe tabl, or military music, consisting of nine drums, nine fifes, 
seven trumpets, and four cymbals, — the tugk, consisting of three 
horse-tails artificially plaited,'~one san^k, or standard, of green 
silk, and of the same form and size with Mahomet's standard, 
— and two large standards called bairah Other pashas, who arc 
not honoured with the titfe of vizir, have two horse-tails witlj 
the other insignia. A bey with tbe standard has but one horse- 
tail. Others of an inferior order, called sanjak-beys, are allowed 
only one sanjak and no horse-tails. 

Tlie bmh'tchadir, or pavilHon of the grand vizir erected in 
the body of the camp, is encircled by canvas, so disposed 
as to resemble in some degree the walls and battlements of 
a castle, and so high as not to be overlooked. The chief 

3 
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advantage of this kind of iatrenchment is/ however, that it 
prevents the inconvenience or disturbance which might be occa« 
sioned by men or other animals stumbling in the night time 
•ver the cords of the tent 

The pashas also surround their tents with an enclosure of the 
same kind, but only breast high, lest by too close an imitation 
of the magnificence of the vizir, they might seem to fail in the 
respect which is due to his exalted station. The tents are heavy 
and bulky : the conveyance of them occupies a considerable 
number of camels, horses^ and mules, besides waggons drawn 
by oxen and bufialoes ; so that if we form our opinion of the 
expedition of the Turks in their military operations fi;om the 
nature of the animals which they employ, it must necessarily 
be unfavourable. As it requires a length of time to erect these 
moveable palaces, it is customary to have always two sets of tents, 
one of which is sent on the day before, so as to be prepared and 
ready for the reception of the grand vizir and the pashas on 
their arrival. The exterior ornaments of the bash tchadir, are i^ 
globe of gilded copper supporting a crescent, and a green cotton 
cloth which is spread over the upper part of the tent : the stakes 
and props are painted of the same colour; and an ornament 
peculiar to the grand vizir's tent, which no other officer however 
elevated in dignity dares assume, are garlands or festoons of 
crimson fringe, which are suspended between the stakes of the 
exterior enclosure, and the poles or columns which support the 
tent. 
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The ^nd vizir's tent is open towards the direction of the 

• \ 

line of inarch of the army, and his tughs, or horse-tails, are plant- 
ed on each side of the entrance. The ground in the inside of 
the tent is covered over with carpets, and surrounded on three 
sides with an elegant sopha. It is hung round with a kind of 
patchwork tapestry, composed of different pieces of stuffs of 
various colours, sewed together so as to represent wreaths of 
flowers and branches of trefes. All the other tents of the people 
of rank are decorated in the same taste, and furnished in the 
same manner, but with more or less splendour, according to the 
dignity and authority of those who occupy thepi. Even the 
tents of the common men have their sheep skins, and cush- 
ions stuffed with wool or hemp, which answer the purposes of 
a sopha. 

The due supply of the army with provisions, as it is an object Met&ody 

•upptykig 

of the first importance, was fornlerly regulated with judgment^ t*^«™y. 
and enforced with severity. Proper officers were appointed, and 
furnished with money, to procurCi from the provinces nearest to 
the seat of war^ the cattle and other accessary provisions, at a 
maximum fixed by the sultana's order. The pashas provided for 
themselves and their followers on the same terms as the sultan, 
who only furnished them with waj^onsr and other means of 
convejuince. But it appears from the report of Baron de Tott, 
that such is the ignorance or want of foresight of the commanders, 
that in their late campaigns, this essential duty was sa ill per- 
formed, that the Ottoman army was always placed in the extremes 
of excess and Maste, or of want and discottteat y and Dr. Witt- 
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mau likewise observed in the camp at Jaffa, .that erery essential 

arrangement in the.estabUsbment of d6p6ts,a^4 magaziniss i^as 

neglected. - ^ 

♦ . . . ... • ' I 

* * 

Bu$l?equi\iS4 in his survey of the Turkish^ 9^™P> examined the 
state of the butchery, where sheep and cattle were killed and 
distributed to the janizaries. He expressed surprize at the small 
quantity of animal food consumed by them, for these wer^ not 
more than four or five sheep for upwards of four thousand men : 
he was told that in general they preferred making use of the stock 
of provisions brought from Constantinople; and on enquiring 
of wh^t those, provisions consisted, they pointed out to him a 
janizary, who was preparing in an earthen dish a mixture of 
different kinds of vegetables with a sauce of vinegar and salt. 
^' But hunger," says Busbequius, ^' gave it its truest seasoning, 
and to the abstemious soldier it appeared more delicious than 
pheasaqts and partridges to pampered luxury." His drink was 
the wholesome beverage of nature. Wine was strictly prohibited 
to be brought into the camp, and so sensible were the Turk<» 
of the irregularities which the free use of wine introduces among 
soldiers, that officers were usually dispatched to shut up the 
taverns, and to forbid by proclamation the sale of wine, in any 
town through which the army was to pass. The provisions 
furnished at the expence of government are, flour, bread, biscuit, 
rice, btilgur (or husked wheat), butter, and meat^ for the men, 
and barley for the horses. When circumstances permit they bake 
fresh bread every day, in ovens dug in the earth, and distribute 
it to the soldiers in portions of a hundred drachms (somewhat less 
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than three quartef s of a pound) per day : at other times they 
serve out biscuit, of which fifty drachms are a man's allowance, 
besides sixty drachms of beef or mutton, twenty five of butter^ 
and fifty of rice or bulgur. The cook of each company of 
janizaries receives the total cS the rations, and distributes them 
in two meals, one at eleven in the morning, and another at seven 
in the evening, to messes consisting of seven or eight persons. 
In addition to the ration which is regularly allowed them, they 
receive a moderate pay, which does not iexceed a crown per 
month. 

An authentic document, preserved by Count Marsigli, will best <^"*erof 

* march and 

explain the order of march, as it was formerly observed by a^*'^*' 
Turkish army. The advanced guard, consisting of Tartars and 
other irregular troops, were supported by the pashas of RomeFia and 
Anatolia, and were placed under their command. Tlie seraskierp 

■ 

or lieutenant general of the vizir, followed with the troops and 
the pashas of Erzerum and Bosnia. Immediately after them came 
the janizar mga at the head of all the odas of janizaries. Then, 
came the topgi bashi with the artillery, and the gebegis with the 
ammunition. The infantry of the provinces escorted their pro- 
vision waggons. The beylerbeys and pashas followed in the rear 
of the provincial infantry. The capiculy spdhisy of both the 
red and yellow standards, followed the provincial cavalry. Tlien 
came tlie grand vizir with the officers of the court and the 
ministers of state, who accompany him in his military expeditions. 
Tlie provision waggons, each of them escorted by three foot 
soldiers, and the other baggage waggons were under the care of 



the commander of (he rear guards who accompanied tbem to the 
camp, and who closed the march with four thousand men. The 
military march of the grand army is regulated by the vizir, whose 
orders are committed to writing by the clerks of bis chancery^ 
and are distributed to the different commanders by the officers 
under fehe controul of tlie chaous bashi. 

When the Turkish army marches through tlie sultan's do- 
minions they observe so little order, that prpvided every man 
arrives ,at the camp in time for the evening prayers, each may 
pursue his march alone, or in company, in the manner most agree- 
able to himself, and may stop to rest himself on the road where- 
ever he pleases. The advanced guard usually consists of five or 
six thousand horse, of the best troops in the army : their com- 
mander is called the kharcagy bashi : they are usually seven or 
eight leagues before the main body, and if there be Tartars in the 
army they disperse themselves on all sides, and pillage wherever 
they pass. 

The alai, or marshalling of the troops, is a march of ceremony, 
in which the Ottomans display the greatest pomp and magnifi- 
cence. When the pashas arrive at the place of general rendez- 
vous, they each perform their respective alai, which answers to a 
review : but in the general alai the %vhoIe army is divided into 
five parts ; the right and left wings, Mgh col and sol col : the 
main body, dib aldi : the van, kharcagy ; and the rear, dondar. 
In the front are the serden guiechdi, followed by the janizaries 
led on by their aga. After these, the great guns, guarded and 

5 
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served by the topgis and gebegis : then the vizir, with his court 
and segbani, or guards of the baggage ; on his right hand, the 
Asiatic horse, and on his left, the European. After the vizir 
comes the emperor, surrounded by his courtiers and his body 
guard of bostangis; the spahis of the red standard on his right, 
and on his left the spahis of thd^ yellow. Then follow the military 
cheats and provision waggons, with the company of merchants 
and artificers, who, by the imperial mandate, follow the camp, 
and furnish* all the conveniences and luxuries of a city. The 
dondar, or bringers back, form the rear, and close the ceremony. 



« • 



Tlieir ancient order of battle was to form a kind of pyramid, 
the point of %vhich was presented to tlie enemy. Few vacancies 
were left in the main body of the army, as the evolutions were 
chiefly made on the wings. The serden guiechdi bashi at the 
head of his desperadoes, consisting of about a thousand horse 
taken indifferently from the capiculy or the feudal troops, always 
formed the extreme point They were supported by the beyler- 
beys of Romelia and Aqatolia ; the first on the right, and the 
second on the left, at the head of the European and Asiatic 
troops. The pashas commanding the militia of the distant pro- 

■ 

Vinces occupied the middle space. The grand vizir, with the 
infantry and artillery, formed the centre of the base ; the timariots ' 
and zaifms, the extremities; and a corps de reserve, composed 
of spahis, terminated the whole. With this arrangement they 
marched to the attack, or they received the shock of the enemy. 
The serden guiechdi animated each other with their war shout of 
Jllah, allah. If after three repeated charges they failed in 

D d 
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making in impression on the enemies line, they spread out to 
the right and left', and opened a greater front, which in like 
manner gradually enlarged itself if it became necessary. If they 
succeeded in breaking the first battalions, they took in flank 
tho^e who had not been exposed to their onset* 

A spirit of emulation prevailed between the troops of Asia 
and Europe. Those %vho had been repulsedand dispersed maJe 
the greatest efifbrts in order to rally and return to the charge. 
If the cavalry was broken and scattered, the artillery opened 
upon the enemy, and by keeping up a heavy fire, gave time to 
the fugitives to recover themselves : there have been instances 
where they have renewed the fight with such a desperate vaTour, 
as even to snatch the victory from the hands of the enemy. It 
has also happened that the rear guard, engaged by oath to shed 
the last drop of blood in defence of the sacred standard of 
the prophet, has opposed the enemy with such determination 
as to give time to the broken troops to form anew, and thereby 
become masters of the field of battle. It is said to be from the 
jealousy of the other troops, who frequently saw the vanguard 
carry off all the honour of the victory, that this order of bat- 

* Sb*c2m gtti«ecA(ft signifitt penoxift devoted to desperate iS^ In dieTurlisb 

Mtfttai thejrforafi what in atlier ooontrici ans €a1fedk enfimt ftrdM$, m the Utikm iMp*. 
Mettnaki eKptttm tbc w^ ifl bi* dictionary by ** caput non cifirani^ exponent^ 
Toluntaribi.'' They are better knovn by the name of delhi, whicb« as Rycaut justly 
•ays, signifies as much as a mad felloii^ or a Hectdr. They are however brave^ 
determifie^^ tod eMerprising. Thoae wW eollM anumg the urnfan gukckii leceive ta^ 
aygi*«iuck>n«( (en aqpccs a day fi>r each campaign. 
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tie was c%nged for that of a crescent ; and to this alteration 
their o\vrn chiefs have attributed the. ill success of the Ottoman 
arms. 



The Turkish method of warfare is described by a traveller, who Mod«e «if 
observ^ed it during the last year of the war against Austria and 
{lussia. The Turks, he say^^ who are represented as not possessing 
^ommoQ sense in military affairs, nevertheless carry on war with 
«ome kmd of njethod. They disperse themselves about^ in order . 
, that the fire of the eoemles battalions or artillery may not be di^ 
rected against them : they take their aim with admirable precision, 
^nd direct their fire always against men collected iu a body ; n^ask* 
ing their o^n manoeuvres by their iocessaot firing: sometiq[\p$ 
they intrench themselves in levins or hollows, or conceal them,^ 
sdves upon trees ; at other times they advance in several small 
companies, consisting of forty pr fifty men, carrying a banderole or 

■ 

littW flag, which they fix onwards in order to gain ground : the 
most advanced kneel down and fire, and fall back to reload their 
pieces ; supporting each other in this manner, until upon an advan*- 
tage, they rush forward^ and advance their standard progressively^ 
$uch is their constant ^method ; the different small bodies carefully 
observing a line or order in their progress, «o a« not to cpver each 
other. The repeated shoutings and cries of Allah encourage the 
Mussulmans, and together with the immediate decapitation of the 
wounded who fail into their poweri prodw^re an effect which some^* 
times alarms and disheartens the Christian soldier.'* Dr. Witt* 
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* *' L'instinct des Turcsi qui vaut louvent mieu^ €|ue Veq^nrit des Chretiens, }$» ipend 
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man condemns the employment of such a multiplicity of standards?, 

« 

banners, and flags, which, he says, the Turks suppose to have the 

* 
■ 

effect of inspiring the enemy with terror and dismay : but as it 
appears from his journal that he had no opportunity of observing 
the Turks wlien actually engaged with the enemy, he probably 
may have exaggerated the inconvenience of these standards, though 
he justly stiles them trivial objects ; yet perhaps they do not in any 
considerable degree diminish the effective force which otherwise 
^ would be brought into action, nor do they seem to shackle and 
impede the military operations in the field of battle.* 

^dTdc I jjj^yg heard Russian officers speak with eulogium of the active 
v&lour and address of the Turks, in their skirmishes %vith the loose 
troops and Cossaks, and of their persevering courage in the defence 
of their fortresses : but it requires the actual presence of danger to 
induce them to use precaution, or to introduce regularity into the 
performance of military duty in their garrisons. When the Rus- 
sian army was approaching Ismael, General Suwarow, wishing to 
know the state of defence in the Turkish fortress, dispatched a few 
Cossaks, with orders to seize and bring away some person of the 
garrison. The Cossaks, under favour of the night, approached 
closie to the wall of a battery, where the Turkish sentinel aftef 



adroits el capables de faire tous les m^tjen i la giierre« MaU ib n'ont que la premiere 
reflexion : ils ne sont pas suaceptiUes de la aecomle, et apr^ avoir depens^ letir mo- 
nient de bon sens, assez j]uste, assez adroit, ib tienncnt dtt fou a de TenftDt.'' (Voyage 
A Constantinople^ p. 197.) 

• Sec Dr. Wittman's Travels, p» 232. 
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having £nishi^ his pipe, \ras sitting cmss^egged on one of the 
guns, and anftrsing htmself with sinrgitig : his entertainment wad 
interrupted by a rope with a slip knot, with which they pulled 
him to the ground^ and dragged bim away to the. Russian head 
quarters. An officer, who was present, assured me, that when the, 
man's apprehensions as to hrs personal safety were removed, he ia- 
dulged in a hearty fit of laughter at the ridieulousness^ of bis owa 
capture. 

* * 

If we may credit the &ron de Tott, (and as far as my observa^- ruo^t^^ 
tion guides me, hts sprightly egotisms possess more veracity, than 
his remarks shew candour or judgment), we should place but little 
confidence in any of the tables^ which some authors have exhibited^ 
as a view of the effective military force of the Turks. Indeed what 
information can a stranger hope to derive from any means within 
his reach, when the vizir was obliged, in order to ascertain the 
state of his own army, to have recourse to the reports in the Vienna 
gazette.* If we reflect upon the disorders, which have been before 
enumerated as having insinuated themselves into the Turkish 
armies, and the confusion which is inseparable from them, wt^ 
must feel convinced, that although tlie Turkish nation be indivi- 
dually brave, yet it is less to be wondered at that they are ineffi- 
cient when united, than that they do not disband immediately after 
being collected together. According to the modern system of 
politics, which exhausts the wealth of the* independent kingdoms 
of Europe by the necessary expences of maintaining a standifig 

* De Totf » MemoiG, Vt iii. ^ IS^U 
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ftrn^y^ (greater in many in^stftttces thm wm Ibnneite thonght ne^ 
cessary fimr tJie defence of fclie Rooiw (fnipire in ^Ijfi three part$ of 
globe), the tniHtary power of tjne Turk^ Aiay perhaps be considered 
as disproportionate to the vast extent of their dominiona. Mar« 
sigli calculated the total etfectivie force of their armies, or that 
which could be biougiit into service Against a foreiga enemy, at 
about a hundred and sixty. tboAisand n>en« aftier dedoi^tipg f^r 
those whom the public safety requires to be employed in th^ prp* 
vinces and in guarding the high roads, and allowing for the frau- 
-dulent returns of the toprakfy mtJkift; «p abuse w^oh is now jbe* 
come so fiimiiinv that in oideriRg kvies the st^ite itself scareely 
idares to count upon raising foore thaiji half t]»e niixnhfr of rueflt 
st^fao are entered upda the pubtio Kgiiton-* The i^cniy are the 

^ I am j«ttited in reisfiiiig » ioscfumte itir deti^ 
|XQl>lidied by Mr. Etoo^ but I soknowledge the justness of hw concluding censure of 
their armies^ (Survey, p. 72.) in which we find " none of those numerous details of a 
well-organized ix>dy, necessary to give quickness, strengft, and r^;ularity, to its actioaa, 
t» acfsad omiumo^ to repnir daqn^gesi t^ ap(ply P^^ V^ ^ <wc Mse : natfaiag^ as 
wid) u^, the y^ult of reasoning^ and combination^ no systematic attacks defence, or 
retreat, no accident foreseen or provided for.** 

Marsigli, whose calculation though made a century ago is periiaps the most correct 
ef any Mrhkdi h&m lu^MrtD been piiblidied, diMiM the nMt mnttliry fafe «f 6$^ 
OttMiaiM inlp.tfv clawes, and cditiniate^ the nuniber of eaeh » fi>Uowft, 

The capvmljf cpoato of iafantry a,nd cavalry : the infontry, .composed of Janizaries, 
agentcgiaw, topgis, gebegis, and sakkas, amounts to 58,864 men, of whom 21,426 Jan«- 
turia are required fer the garrisons and frontier towns t tbt oivaliy, oonsiiling^f 
igMAw and fih$€$ucf^ 9mwU to 15,^84, 1^ fondi&l mititif^ or tbc iPtiH oltim <w- 

tipgn)tsi>f all tht faskalike, tbeziameis^ and the tinnirs, amounts to 126,292*: besides 
which the Tartars formerly furnished 12,000 tributary soldiers; and tlie principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia 8000 men, but these should not be considered as soldiei^i 
as tbey were chiefly employe4 in servile khour» and oa^y of^bem canried only a spadi 
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only pert of the TurkMb armies mwoeptible of mch ittprorenMnit 
in discipline and tactic^^ an to beconve capable of opposing in tko 
field the regular troops of dirisCeiKloifl ; and their number, from 
the Ifmifed revenue^ of the sultan, mmt alwajs be inadequate to 
any great undertakmg, or any efficacious reBbtance# The toprakly 
soldiery, being untaught and nndisciptined, do not seem to merit 
a higher estimation than the provincial militia of the Christian 
states, and, ofi a review of the disf>osable fbrce of the Ottoman 
empire, should scarcely be taken into account -^ but to an invading 
army they oppose a resistance by no tneana to be despised. Every 
motive of enthusiasm, patriotism, and private interest, confirms the 
aversion of the Turk» to the dominion of foreigners* In oar own 
thne the inbabitai>ta of Bosnia, Albania, and Croatia^ % hardy and 
^rarfike race, have raceessfnlly defendei^ their religion and their 
country ag^hist the dtseiplined trodpa of the Bmpenir of G«rw 
many : and the French armies in £gypi KMll with morte obstinate 
resistance iVom an armed yeomanry^ than tbc^ have smee expe« 
rieneed in traverafing the most warlike countries of fUirope^ The 
volunteers of Mecca, undismayed at the conquest of Loafer Egypt; 
came, at their own ri^ and their own CMpence, to attadb a people 
of in€dek Armed with their lances> their daggers, and their firo- 
armsv they attacked with courage and resieted wkh obstinacy: 
thongfr mortafly wounded their 2eal and their animosity were un« 
abated : and Benon saw one of tliese detiermiaed patriota woond 
two French soHfery, while they held him, p4efced throogh the body 

4nd piccktte. "J^ie itrrattt^ omNrat ht ciilHilHttfd> as lli^ VKf9 €tAi«tod 4fiiy id time 
of war, and in wicb numben as the sen'ice required. (See Stato militare deirimpiho 
OttomannOj V. i, pp. 90. 134.) 
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^ith their baycmetft/ agftinst a walU It is pleasing to Contrast the 
energies of an independent people with the slavish submission of 

♦ 

those, who see nothing bat a change of governors in the subjuga- 
tion pf their country. The fellahs of Egypt, a race of 'people still 
more abject than the rayahs of Turkey, withheld their contrrbu* 
tions from the Frenbh, as they formerly had done from t^e Mame- 
lukes, ujhtil diey discovei^ by the blow;s which were inflected o^ 
them, that the rights of'their forqier tyraofts .wer^ transferred ^o 
their conquerors* Bat the (gaUiy or housdiolder^, no less tba^t tlie 
feudal proprietors, fought with valour, undiminished by the want 
of success, from the ruined wal}pk of Alexandria, to the ancient 
Roman frontier of Syene. The language of the historian bears 
unequivocal testimony tp.th(eir patriotic virtue. Alexandria was 
tsdcen by atorm : the besiegers left two hundred soldiers in the 
breach^ through whiph they entered : but of the besieged none 
&d,. they fell with gl^y on the spot .which theyt had, failed in de- 
fending.^ With such examples before pur eyes^ w:^. may be per* 
mitted' to question the facility of subduing, a people, whose conn* 
try, from its very nature, must encourage their exertions and 
protect their independence. ^^ The allied nations of Europe have 
•only to march/' says Count Marsigli, ^' their greatest difficulty 
will be to divide the conquered country. **t But though wc 
now discover, since the blaze of the Ottoman power has subsided, 
that their former conquests were the chastisements of divine jus* 
tice for the sins of Christendom, and that the sultans never were. 



^ Denon, Voyage dang la Basse et la Haute £gypte» V. L pp. 48. 223. 

' %• 
t Stato militare dell' imperio Ottomanno» V. ii. p. 199. 
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* * 

and never will be, strong in their own might ; yet it perhaps still 
remains to be discovered whether a people^ who would refuse to 
obey even their sultans if they ordered them to renounce their 
possessions in favour of a stranger^ and whose country from the 
difficulty of forming magazines affords no facilities to the invader, 
•—whether such a people, in spite of the acknowledged debility 
of the empire, would not give ambition cause to x:ep6nt of its 
insatiable thirst of concjuest. 

War, in its mildest form, is a continual violation of justice and Turkish 
humanity : but the Turks have been reproached with systematic 
cruelty, and premeditated breach of faith. It is however untrue, 
that ^ the Turkish laws of warfare condemn all the prisoners to 
death ; for captives were always esteemed the most valuable part 
of the booty, and quarter was seldom refused to the submissive, 
unless^ danger was apprehended from the number of the prisoners, 
or the irruption of an enemy prevented their being carried 
off. All the riches of a city taken by storm are usually promised 
by the emperors to the soldiers, and they reserve to themselves , 
only the buildings and the government To this cause is to be 
attributed the too frequent breach of treaty, or the murdering of 
prisoners contrary to capitulation. Cantemir says, that 'Mf a 
garrison are to lay down their arms, and only a knife or a hatchet is 
found on any one, the Turks immediately call out, that the treaty 
is broken, and butcher their defenceless enemies. " But though it 
be certainly better for Christians to perish fighting, and witli arms 
in their hands, tiian to experience such treachery ; yet, even in 
Ihesie instances, the chiefs nrnst be acquitted of duplicity. Sub- 

£e 
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ordinatioQy at such moments, is loose, and the commanders, even 
the sultans themselves, must frequently have been compelled to 
yield to the violence of the soldiery ; who, as their chief object 
was plunder, must, when the danger was past, have seen with 
regret the property slip out of their hands, and endeavour by arti- 
fice to recover it* The infraction of the treaty, made by Maho- 
met the Fourth with the emperor of Germany, is supposed, by 
pious Mussulmans, to have been the effective cause of all the sub* 
sequent disgrace of their armies, and the misfortunes of their 
empire : therefore I doubt, and even venture to contradict, the 

assertion, ^' that this sentence of the ulema, with thousands more 

> 

of the same kind, stands on record, that a treaty, made with the 
enemies of God and his prophet, might be broken ; there being 
nothing so worthy a Mahometan, as, to undertake tbe entire de- 
struction of Christians. '"f • , . . . 

The treatment of prisoners, considered as private property, con- 
sequently varies according to the passions of the captor : that of 
public prisoners is indeed deserving of reprobation. I have seen 
them, in the bagnio, loaded with irons, coupled with the vilest 
felons, and beaten to common labour, with t!he same undistinguisb- 
ing inhumanity. The prisoners of their own nation are abandoned 
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* " Ce nVst pas wax principes dii co»r\Hm qu^il faul attribuer lea exc^ qui leur 
aont jtutement reproches;' Us Bont Tefifet lieceiE^aire de rhiMbordination deft troapes, de 
le ISrocile div toldaV aUv-'toOL <{uand il ^ loctorieuz, ct dfunefoide de ^urponstamea 
abiduiDeiit ^trangires aux lois de ridamisme.^' (Tab. G£o., V. it. p. 302.) 

t SunreyofthcTiirkiaheinpire,p. 103. '' 
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to .the mercy of theiT enemies : the Turkish government expresses 
no anxiety as to their fate: they are neither ransomed, nor ex- 
changed : and their Christian conquerors condemn them to a state 

of slavery^ with no compassion to alleviate their sufferings, and no 

# 

hope, however distant, of deliverance.* 

I 

The Turkish forces at sea li^vc always been ' contemptible. Turk»h 

.: naTy. 

During the siege of Constantinople, their navy, consisting of three 
^hundred vessels, was baffled by one Imperial, and four Genoese, 
ships, which threw succours of men and supplies of provisions into 
the capital. Sandys says " that they did not, hazard the revenue 
of Egypt by sea, for fear of the Florentines, who, with six ships, 
had kept the bottom of the Straits. for three years." Their disas- 
ters, in their several sea-fights with the Venetians and the Russians^ 
are well known ; and in their late co-operation with the English, 
during the Egyptian campaign, the contrast was striking, between 






^ Denon t1iu» describes tbe joy dt the T^uh prison^ i^ Mf\U on })^nig {^leased 
liy the French. *' Pour prendre une idee de leur extreme satisfaction .daps cette cjr- 
constance^ il faut savoir que leur gouvernenient ne les rachetoit et ne les echangeoit 
jamais, que leur esclffvage n'etoit adouci par aucun espoir; ils n/dpOuvoi^ntipa^anidme 
rever la fin de leurs peines/* ^ f(V. i. pw 27.) ^ • ' . ^ . . i h . • 

As I have not had the advantage of travelling in Italy> I must quote Mr. Griffitlis 
villi caution. He says, (p. 1 1 .) that in the prisons of Genoa " he beheld the very 
lowest pitch of human wretchedness and degradation! A tiuihber of'dgcd Turks were 
chained to the wall in stone rectose^^ at a 4hort distance fit>m hush other; and fome, 
fidU more aged, in cells, so. low tliat they were never al^le to stand upright ! Many of 
these men of misery appeared to have lost all sense or recollection ; and one, w ho par- 
tic «ilarly attracted my attention, had coimted no less than twenty-seven years of 
captivity." 
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the beauty of their ships, and the ignorance and timidity of tbeif 
officers and people. 

Mr £ton^ and Mr. Griffiths in a still more recent publication^ 
venture to describe the present state of the Turkish navy, from the 
remarks of Baron de Tott, or from their own transient observation, 
made twenty years ago. The Turks, indeed, although^ the catwn 
fiami of Sultan Soliman contains many regulations for Uie improve- 
ment of their navy, yet considered it as an object of inferior 
importance^ until the destruction of their fleet by the Russians 
in the harbour of Tcheshmeh. Since that event the government 
has always occupied itself seriously in the establishment of a 
respectable naval force, and the zeal which the celebrated Hassan 
Pasha first displayed in this branch of service, has been inh^^ited 
by all who have succeeded him in the post of capudan pasha : so 
that now such language as the following cannot be applied with 
truth to any department of the marine service of the Ottomans. 
** High-decked vessels, the lower tier laid under water with the 
least wind, entangled rigging, bad cordage and pullies, thirty 
men in the gun-room to move the tiller^ encumbered decks, and 
guns without equality in the calibre.^ * 

I went on board some ships of war on their return from a 
cruise in the Black Sea, in the year 1790, and certainly saw 
a confusion which it is impossible to describe. It was a perfect 



* Sec De Totf i Memoin, V. 1^ p. 20. 
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bazars w market place, and shops vera erected all round the 
between-decksy with no apparent intention of removing them. 
De Tott says, with an affected levity, which is highly unbecoming 
when describing the manners of a nation, '^ that the proposition 
to lower the decks was rejected, on account of the height of their 
turbansj and that of raising the mast, because it would occa- 
sion the vessel to heel, and incommode the crewJ"^* But the fault 
was in those who suggested such improvements, without suf- 
ficiently correcting the pertness of manner, which outweighed, 
at l6^t in the estimation of Turks, the merit of their advice. 
Why should improvements, so evidently necessaiy, have been 
rejected, at the same period, when, upon proposing a new school 
•for mathematics, it was immediately established. Upon pointing 
out the use of the bayonet, the bayonet was adopted. Upon De 
Tott's suggestion, a machine was erected for masting vessels. 
A neW foundery of cannon was built A body of artiHery-men 
was instituted, and forts were erected on the northern shores 
of the Bosphorus, to secure the passage of the Black Sea. The 
mildness of manners of a Frenefa ship»builder of the name of Le 
Brun,t whom Hussein Pasha engaged in the Ottoman service, 
removed every obstacle to the ea&ertioQ of his great abilities, and 



"^ MaiMMri^Y. iiLp. 17S. 

t Thia gentlrman it now in die Mrvke of the emperor of RuMit. His 
be appvecioled by EogUrinnen^ at he built the Commeite de Maneille% 
iUp of very lurgi dmenaonib now in our service* 
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iti» a short space of time ^ complete refqrm was introduced into 
the department, which he superintended., 

Their navy now consists of several good ships, built by Eu- 
'^' Mpea^s, or from European models, but manned by people unaccus- 

tomed to the sea. They have not yet formed any plan for educating 
and training up seamen, though the Propontis is well adapted for na* 
val evolutions, and might be made an excellent school of practical 
avigation. Their officers, not having passed through the different 
tSLtikSy merit no higher estimation tl'ian the common men ; indeed 
almost the whole business of the ship is performed by the slaves, 
x)v by Greeks who are retained upon wag^s« Those accustomed 
to the strict subordination, and punctilious formalities established 
in the annies and navies of other European powers, may smile 
perhaps at hearing, that the captain of a man of war has been 
cuiFed in public by the admiral's own hand for a slight offence.* 
I. remember too to have seen a journal kept by an Englishman, 



* *' Danslous, ce caract^ fier et hautain se porte^ i la moindre occasion, a une 
petulance incroyable. Rien chez eux n'arrete les elan* de la pature, meme parnii lea 
homines de la plus grande distinction. Dans son emportement le p^re, le mari, le 

• maitre, le patron, le general, Fofficier, rhomme public, Vlihtnme prive, se feit le plus 
souvent justice lui-meme, soit en frappant de la main ou du baton Tobjet de sa 
colere, soit en reffrayant par des menaces accompagnees d'injures ies plus 
atroces. C'est alors qu'ils prodiguent sans management Ies epiibttes de dtnmiz, 
imannsiz, homme sans foi, sans loi; de keavour et de keafir, infidele, ' blaspbe- 
mateur ; de kiopek et de domouz, ^hiep,. pore; .majs .sur-toui le jureinent;national 

. ana«siny sjkim, qiue la decence ne nous pemiet pas de tifaduire/' .(Tab. Gen. V.^v. 
p. 371.) 



4 
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(an adventurer who served on board the Turkish fleet in the 
Black Sea, during a cruise in the year 1790 J which contained 

the following remark. '^ This day the admiral amused himself 

with playing at chess on the quarter-deck with a common 

sailor." 
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CHAl^TER VI. 



FINANCES OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND REVENUES OF THE 

SUCTAN. 



fitem afjmance under ^he feudal gaoemment — Divisions of t 
Turkish exchequer. ^Public tregsury.^^Sources of revenue; 
land-tax,— properttf-taxf -^ustomSj-^poH-taxp-'^^monopoly^ — mim 
— escheats and forfeitures^ — coinage, — tribute. — Expenditure 
the public treasure. — Sultan's reoenues, fixed and casual, 
and pensions. — Nizami ^edid. 



ayatttnor In reviewing the state of the Turkish finances, it must first of all 
tbe be considered, that many of the expences with which the treasu- 
ries of more regular governments are burthened, are there sufiiciently 
provided for by the arrangements of the feudal system ; and indeed, 
according to tbe spirit of its original institution, every establish- 
ment, whether calculated for internal utility, or for defence against 
foreign enemies, was upheld by a competent assignment of landed 
property. Terhaps the chief inducement for the adoption of the 
feudal system^ with a warlike people unskilled in the art of con* 
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ducting financial operations, was that it enabled them to support 
their numerous armies without levying taxes for their pay. An 
assignment of lands, involving the condition that the possessor 
shall remain in readiness to take the field at the call of the sove^ 
reign, is iu itself a military pay ; and the Turkish exchequer issued 
no .other to its soldiery until the institution of the corps of jani- 
zaries.** In like manner, the condition of keeping in order the 
national establishments was imposed on the governors of the pro* 
vinces to the extent of their jurisdiction ; and adequate assign- 
ments of the national domain were made to them for the purpose : 
lience neither the army, nor the administration of justice, the 
police, public worship, the building or repairing of public edifices, 
fortresses, mosques, arsenals, bridges, nor high roads, are kept up 
in the provinces at the expense of the grand signer. The esta- 
blishment of the janizaries was first superinduced upon the general 
plan. Being considered as the body-guards, or standing army, of 
the sultan, their head quarters and fixed residence were in his 
capital, and they were maintained from his treasury as a part of 
the ImperiaV household. The necessity of a naval force when the 
conquest of Constantinople was projected, obliged the sultan to 
assign a portion of his peculiar trea$ure for its creation and main- 
tenance : but, besides the marine forces, the janizaries and other 
similar bodies of regular troops, no other parts of the national 
establishments were supported from the Imperial treasury. 

* Hie rerum est ordo, hoc distributio— sic ut faciles inexhaustccquc bello copies 
adsint^ quotidianacque pro eisdem alendis pecuniae cura levetur imperatot, ut nidlum ob 
bellnm consueta ex magniftcentia vel sumptibus quicquam intermittere cogalur. 
(Montalban. ap. Elzerir, p. 16.) 
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Divitions of Tjje Turkwh exchequer coQusts of two parts ; the miri which ii^ 
c»h«qaer. ^mplajred in collecting und receiving the public rcTcnues and in 
disbursing such sums as the public service requires^ wxdthe haxnc or 
sultan's treasury. The fonner under the administration of the 
defterdar effendi, and the latter under that of the bazne vekiii^ a 
black eunuch second in official rank to the kislar aga^ Tlic reve«* 
nues of each may be divided into fixed and casual : those of the 
finiri are generally estimated at three millions three hundred an J 
seventy-five thousand pounds sterling, communibus nnnis.* Mr.. 
Eton has given a schedule of the revenue in greater detail^ whicb^ 
in result, somewhat exceeds the sum allowed by Cantemir, an^ 
which wants only the merit of accuracy.f I do Aofe pretend to* 
give a correct account of the Turkish finances, and I believe few 
Europeans in Turkey possess the meana of obtaining it : but as 

^ Ilwv« lafcea this amount of Uk Turkish ftaanoeifkyn Ccatenr, wb9 iadeed fliyt- 
(p. 170, note), that in his time " there were hrought yearly into the txvo ireamrit^ 
twenty-seven thousand purses, each containing five hundred rixdoilars '** but a» I find 
that Count Marsigh, who appears to have had acces» to the pubtk registen, eslimateft 
the revenues <^ the miri ak>ne at 28,212 pmses, (See stala oaiMt V. iL p. \19.\ 
I must suppose the apparent disagreement in their computations to be occasioned only 
by an inaccuracy of expression. De Tott (V. iil p. 135.) agrees with Cantemir, and 
fixes the revenue at 3,900,000/. sterling. Olivier says (Y. i. p. 24.) that the revenue 
of the mm and the sultan, which are annually paid into the treasuries of Constantinople* 
amount to 150 millions of livres, besides 50 millions firom the revenues of mosques and 
from casual sources. Motraye (V. i. p. 255.) calculates the total receipts of both 
treasuries at 36,000^000 of piastres, or 9,000,000/. sterling according to tiie value of 
Turkish money in his time. 

t " Total of the revenue of the empire^ or pubTic treasury cidled the miri^ 
44,942,500 piastres, or about 4^494^250/. sterling,'' (Survey of the Turkish empire^ 
p. 47.) 

i 
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Mr. Eton declares '' that lie reasons only from facts^ and trusts 
the impartial reader will draw the same conclusions/' it may per- 
haps not be thought superfluous to examine the merit of the facts 
themselves, which form the basis of his reasonings. 

Mr. Eton comprehends among the sources of revenue collected 
by the tniriy in ttie rear of a formidable list of Turkish words, hare- 
mein hasinesi^ and sherifein hasinesi : but as far as can be collected 
from the meaning of the words themselves, they must signify the 
rents of mei//i or pious donations for the support of mosques and 
the service of religion in the holy city of Mecca, which are admi- 
nistered by the chief eunuch : they are however by no means under 
the controul of the officers of either of the departments of the 
exchequer ; the miri or the hazne. The coffer in which the reve- 
nues of the vgcufs are collected, to the amount of several millions, 
is called harimeinn dolaby^ and is deposited in the seraglio under 
the care of the kisiar aga^ and strictly guarded. It is wrong to 
represent these treasures as *^ sums taken from the active and 
efficient capital of the nation, and either wholly unemployed, or 
appropriated to uses which cannot be supposed to have a very 
direct relation to the necessities of the state ;'* for, on the contrary, 
without deviating from the intentions of the founders, or violating 
the essential clauses of their charters^ that part of the revenue of 
vacufs which remains after the religious uses are satisfied, might 
aiford essential succour to the state, if economy and fidelity were 
employed in administering it. In times of public distress the 
sultans occasionally apply these funds to the necessities of govern- 
ment, but under the form of a loan and the solemn engagement of 
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the minister of finance, who, in the name of the sultan and the 
empire, binds the state to the payment of so sacred a debt* — ^Tbe 
haratch, or capitation tax imposed on the rayahs^ is improperly 
called by Mr. Eton '^ the annual redemption of the lives of all the 
males above fifteen years of age, who do not profess the Mahometan 
religion :"t — he inserts among the cities and places which contri- 
bute to the haratchj *^ the Morea and its five jurisdictions ;":{: and 

* See Sunreyof the Turkish empire^ pp. 40^ 41. Tableau Greneral^ V. n, p. 54U 

The grand vizir Kioprili Mustafa Pasha first brought the treasures of thejomif intiK 
the public treasury : and i¥ben the mutetelly charged him with sacrilege, he insisted 
that the wealth, designed for religious uses, ought to be employed in maintaining the- 
defenders of the holy edifices. (Cantemir, p. 367.) 

t See Survey of the Turidsh empire, p. 41. — It is with much regret that I feel 
myself compelled, from a respect for truth, to declare that Dr. Wittman's account of a- 
conversation which he held with me at Buyukd^re (see Travels, p'. 28 ) is wholly in-- 
accurate. A person whoj, like myself, had resided many years in Turkey, could nevec 
have " comprehended under the general denomination of rayak, the Greek and Arme- 
nian subjects of the grand signor and every description qf Franks" Still less could £ 
have so &r adopted Mr. Eton's, errors, and even have borrowed his language, as to . 
assert " that the haratch is considered as the redemption of the heads of the rayahs,, 
which were forfeited in perpetuity by their subjugated ancestors.'' The haratch is 
simply a poll-tax, of the same nature as that imposed upon the English in the reign of' 
Richard the Second : it is levied not only on the Grredcs and Armenians, who were 
conquered by the Turks, but also on the Jews, who were protected by Turkish hospi- 
tality when they fled fi'om the persecutions of the Christians. 

Dr. Wittman has also made me pronounce a very florid panegyric on the modem 
Greeks; but though I had read, Mr. Eton's work while I was in Turicey, yet it had\ 
inade so light an. impression on my memory, that I must have spoken (rom the same 
inspiration as himself, if I could have amused Diu Wittman by the misrepresentations 
which he has attributed to me. 

X Dr. Pouqueville possessed means of obtaining information respecting the Moiea. 
superior to those of prece<£ng travelleiBi and therefore his testimony most, at present^. 
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lie taxes separately Napoli di Romania, though a city of the Mo- 
rea, and consequently within those jurisdictions.* — Oczacow is^^ 
said to have furnished ninety purses ; though Oczacow was a for- 
tress garrisoned only by Turks, who consequently were not liable 
to the capitation. — But, what irf singularly ridiculous is that he 
estimates the contributions from the body of gypsies, to be almost 
equal to that from the city of Constantinople and its environs^! — 

be admitted as conclative. Now it appears that the Morea, instead of containing firer 
separate jurisdictions^ is united under the jurisdiction of a pasha of three tails> and sub- 
divided into twenty-four cantons, goTerned by cddja hashis or elders. (See Voyages 
en Moree, &c. V. i. p. 67.) — ^The whole of Greece is divided into four gceztpashaiiks; 
Tripolizza, Eghpo or Negropont (the ancient Euboea)^ Yanina^ and Saloniea. The 
pashaHk of Tripolizza comprises all the Morea; that of E^ripo^ the island whence it 
derives its name, besides Boeotia and the eastern part of Phocis; Yanina, the whole of 
Epirus; and Saloniea, the soudiem division of Macedonia. The noith of Macedonia 
is governed by bqs; Naupactus (or Lepanto) gives to its governor the title of pasha; 
Athens and Livadia are administered by vaivodas; Larissa by a muaselim; and Za- 
gora (the ancient Magnesia) by its own primates. Pieria is dependent on the aga of 
Katherin, who now rules over Olympus in the place of Jupiter. (See Beaujour, Tab. 
dn commerce de la Gr^ce, V. i. p. 24.) 

* It IS a curious circumstance that the schedule of the Turkish ffnances and the Me^- 
moirs of the Baron de Tott should both contain so gross'a geographical error. The 
Tttrics knota that the peninsula of the Morea is not formed by the Gulf of Napoli,. but 
by the Gulfs of Lepanto and Egina* which by almost meeting make, the Isthmus of 
Corinth. Could Mr. Eton's deference for the Baron de Tott seduce him into a belief 
^at " the peninsula of the Morea is formed by the Gulf of Lepanto, and by that 
which takes, its name from the city of Napoli di Romania which stands at the bottom 
of it?" CSee De ToU's Memoire, V. iv. p. 150.) 

t I suspect that the schedule itself is an incorrect copy of some account con^posed 
by the Russian mission at Constantinople, by orders from the court of St. Petersburg, 
as it seems calculated to convey to the empress a contemptible idea of the Ottoman* 
empire, by stating the number of male gypsies, above fifteen years of age, at 33^,250^ 
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Confiscatioa and inberitwces, the spunge, which we have been, 
taught to believe is the chief engine by which the grand signor 
absorbs the wealth of his subjects, yields under the pressure of his 
mighty hand, only one thousand three hundred and twenty-seven 
purses (about forty thousand pounds sterling), an inconsiderable 
drop, compared to the rivers of wealth which flow through every 
province, of his extensive dominions. 

Hie consequences which Mr. Eton deduces from his statement 
are, that " the present state of the Turkish finances is incompa- 
tible with the permanence or prosperity of the state, and that the 
future prospect is still less promising." '^ The expenditure," he 
says, *' has so much increased that it is not probable the miri can 
discharge its debts without a donation from the treasury of the 
sultan, a measure which does not enter into the policy of tbe^ 
seraglio. Here then we arc to consider the probable consequences 
of a deficiency in its treasury, to a government which knows 
nothing of the financial provisions of modern politics, and conse- 
quently will be totally unprepared for such a conjuncture." 

To those who are unacquainted with the natural and abundant 
fertility of the Turkish provinces in general, it may indeed appear 
that tlie revenues of the sultan are insufficient for the support of 
his armies, and the maintenance of his establii^hments ; but* Avhen 
it is recollected, that the Turks are from their infancy habituated 
to privations which to the European soldier would be intolerable, 
that wine and other spirituous or fermented liquors are prohibited 
in their camps, that to them a moderate ration of bread or Indian 
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com with a few Wack olives is a delicious and ample repast, that ^ 
most of them neither carry knapsacks nor have they the least 
occasion for them, and that even the want of a tent is scarcely felt 
as an inconvenience to them, accustomed as they are to sleep iu 
the open air enveloped in their thick capots ar cloaks ; when all these 
things are taken inta consideration it must be evident, that the 
Porte can keep in the field an army of a hundred thousand men,, 
with less expense than any prince in Christendom can maintain a 
third of the number. I instance only the standing army, which 
the Turks, in imitation of the European states, feel the necessity of 
augmenting, f(»r every other establishment of magnificence or 
use may be stiU supported by the means which were originally 
assigned for that purpose, and whicli^ though indeed diminished^ 
are not inadecjuate to their object 

9 

Under the general controul of the defterdar cffhtdi^ there are ^buc 

treasmy*- 

thirty three offices^ or chanceries^ each superintended by its 
proper officer : in these are collected all the income, tribute, 
and customs of the empii*e ; and: thence the different escpenditures 
are issued. 

The chief sources offevenue are— The wiiri, or territorial impost sources of 

reTenue ; 

levied on the whole empire which is one tenth of the produce i*ndux>. 
of lands. The whole of this tax, though registered in the books 
of the office, and calculated at about twenty millions sterling, 
is not paid into the Imperial treasury : the greater part is detained 
in the provinces, and regularly accounted for among the expenses^ 
of administration, and keeping up the national establishments^. 



The cazy^asher of Romelia takes cognizance of whatever concerfts 
the exchequer : the miri kiatibij one of his deputies, holds his 
'-court in the office of the defterdar (ffcndi^ and judges definitively 
all fiscal suits.* 

Tiropcity Rayahs, or persons subject to the payment of the haratch, pay also 
a tax on moveables : it is levied on their personal property and the 
produce of their industry; on hearths or houses, farms, warehouses, 
and shops : it appears to be unequally and arbitrarily imposed, and 
is estimated by those who pay it at a quarter of the clear produce of 
their gains. Women are exempt from payment of the haratch^ but 
# their property, consisting either of lands or merchandize, is equally 
with that of the men, subject to the payment of both .these taxes, f 

cttstonui, The customs on the importation and exportation of merchandize 
form another principal branch of revenue. They are chiefly farmed, 
and ai*e collected throughout the empire with mildness and mode- 
ration. ** These legal imposts," Mr. Eton says, " are but a 
small part of what the merchant pays. Foreigners indeed,*' 
continues he, ^' are, in all countries, more liable to imposition 
than the natives." But from this general accusation he should 
have excepted Turkey, as there the Frank merchant pays only 
three per cent on the value of his importations, and has the 
privilege, if grieved by an over estimation, of paying in kind. 

^ See Beaujour, Tab. du commerce de la Grece, V. i. p. 46. Cantemir's Otto- 
man history, p. 307. note. Olivier says, (V. i. p. 190.) that the quit rent paid by the 
Mussulman subjects amounts to one seventh of the produce of their lands, and that 
paid by the rayahs to one fifth. 

t See Pouqueville, Voyages en Moree, &c. V. i. p. 232. 
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Tlie hath'cs, or at least the rayahs are taxed five per cent., and 
are sometimes farther imposed upon by an unfair evaluation. ^ 

The haratch^ or capitatbn tax on raj/ahs^ is felt as a grievance p©ii-ux. 
only from the mode of coUecting it, which subjects the passenger 
in the public streets to the repeated and insolent examination of 
liis Certificate by the tax-gatherers. The male Christian and Jew 
subjects pay the haratck from the age of twelve years 4:o their 
xleath. The heaviest contribution Joes not exceed thirteen 
piastres a year, the lightest is four piastres, and they are rated 
according to the rank in life and circumstances of the subject 
The sum levied on individuals in consequence of thifl exaction 
has varied at diflTerenl: periods, and the age at which persons 
become liable to the payment of it is, even at this time, so unde- 
termined, that in the provinces, the male children born in the 
cities are not rated until they are eight years old, while those in 
the villages pay it from the age of five years. Cantemir says, 
that it is enjoined by the law of the Koran, that every male 
shall pay yearly thirteen drachms of pure silver when be becomes 
of a ripe age, and chooses to remain a subject of the empire 
without being obliged to profess the Mahometan religion. Under 
the first Turkish emperors of Constantinople this sum was increas- 
ed to thr^e rix dollars, aod was augmented or diminished at 

* See Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 56- 

Rara per iniperium vectigalia, exiguaque portoria, hacc defraudantibus^ gemioai)*' 
diiiii est tantum vectigal debitum. (Montalbanus, ap. Elzevir, p. 41.) 

" TouB les negocians Europeena etablitt a Constantinople et dans le» prinripalet 
echelles du Levant, paient des droits beaucoup plus inodiqncs que les nationaux eux* 
memes. (Tab. Gen. V. iv. p. 211.) See also on the subject of th^ custom-duties, 
diardin'a Travels, p. 72, and Peyi^onnel in refutation of Dc Tott. (Ap| endix, p. 209.} 

G g 
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pleasure under their successorSi until the grand viarir Kioprili 
Mustafa Pasha established three proportionate rates of payment, 
and ordered that rayahs of the first class should pay annually ten 
piastres, those of middling fortunes six, and the poorer sort three 
piastres, and this regulation was generally observed. Motraye 
travelled in the Morea after it bad been ceded to the Venetians by 
the treaty of Carlovitz, and heard the Greeks, as Sandys predicted 
they would, regret the dominion of their former masters^ '* When 
we obe}'ed the Turks," said they, ** we enjoyed all possible libwty 
on paying the moderate contribution of three or four crowns, which 
to the moat opulent among us was never increased above ten. No 
greater burthens were imposed upon us either in peace or war, 
and on these terms we were indulged in the fi^ee exercise of our 
leligiou, and the practice of our respective professions. " * 

* ** AregaiddeknnftflMnesetdelemfines qi]eTqiiericlie»qa^eBc»8oieitt,cnes 
ea Mm! toqiours exemptes^ et leura gallons ne le payent qgae lonquTils sont censes 
€11 ^tat de ga^aet Ie«r view"* (See Vogrageft de M. de la Matraye^ V. i. pp. 2S4> 
319.) \ 

" Qmand le p^ dhm petit Grec Teat chicaner^ kspefcepteuta mesurent la t^te de 
Fenfimt avec une corde qai leur sert de toise ; ct comine ik peovent vaccoofcir k corde 
d Tolont^, le pau?re Grec atoijgoun tort Ces peroepteufB soiit dea ▼ieiUankquiont 
Foeil si ezerce^ <{a'ik lisent la condition d\m homne snr sa pbysioaomi^ Jamais un 
seul raya ne lecur 6cbappe ; mais ik ne demandent jamais deux fois kharatch an m^me 
indiridn. — Le tauz du baratch Tarie suitant la richease. (A Si^onique) 1600 mdin- 
dus patent 1 1 piastres; 250Q» 6 piastres; et 20Q0» 2 plasties f.'^ (Beaujour^ Tab. 
da commerce dela Grice. Y. L p. 51.) 

*' If a Christian or a Jew asks the mufti by a fetwa^ how much tribute be is to pay 
yearly ? be will be told> that according to the law of the Koran, he is to pay but thirteen 
drachms of puse silver. But i^ re^ng upon this, be refuses to comply with the 
other impositions laid upon bitn, he will inmiediately be seized, and the same mufli 
will justify by a &twa» the punislmient which will be inflicted on him for hia disobe* 
dience lo the saltan's commands*'' (Cantemir> p. 366. note.) 
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If the total produce of this tax could be accurately asc^tained, 
it would still form but an unsteady basisi on which to found our 
calculations as to the number of the tributary subjects of the 
Turkish empire : for with respect to many districts, the contribu- 
tions which are levied upon the rayahs and paid into the sultan's 
exchequer are invariably the same, whatever be the state of 
population ; and are at this day equal in amount to what they were 
when they were first established on the conquest of the country* 

« 

9 

The price of each certificate consequently varies in proportion 
to the number of the tributary inhabitants of a district : accord- 
ingly we find, on comparing the price of the haratch in the island 
of Cyprus with that in the most fertile parts of Thessaly, (which 
two places exhibit the extremes of population in Turkey), that 
while individuals in Cyprus are taxed twelve piastres, the rayahs 
of Tliessaly pay only two piastres and a half per head. This 
lK)wever is not the case in the capital : the rayahs there have been 
denominated free and happy, when their condition has been com- 
pared with that of the tributary subjects who are placed at a 
greater distance from the centre of this vast monarchy. The 
payment of the legal taxes is indeed enforced with no less rigour 
than in the remotest provinces, but the more immediate presence 
of the sovereign protects the rayahs from extortions practised in 
the name, and under the authority, of government. The amount 
of the capitation ta^ is therefore levied on the inhabitants of the 
metropolis in its due and legal proportions, and being carried to 
account in the public registers conformably with th|: certificates 
issued, must represent with tolerable precision the state of the 
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rayah population whhin the circuit or Jurisdiction of the capital ; 
and if it do not enable us to ascertain the number of the inhabit- 
ants, may at least assist us in forming a judgment on the acar« 
racy of results from other calculations. Now it has been asserted 
in a late publicatiow, that the total population of the city of 
Constantinople does not amount to three hundred thousarnd souls, 
and this conclusion is said to be drawn from calculations founded 
on the annual consumption of corn, and cattle ; the number ot 
deaths within the city, and the extent of ground which it occupies. 
But the same author has ascertained the receipts of the haratch 
in Constantinople and its environs to be two thousand nine 
hundred and sixteen purses, or about a mitlibn and a hatf of 
piasti'es ; therefore, on taking six piastres as the medium contributi- 
on, and one rayah in four as subject to this tax, we shall find that 
the number of tributary inhabitants alone, which is confessedly in- 
ferior to that of the Mahometans, amounts nearly to a million of 
souls. Again if we compare the result of the receipts of the haratch 
for Romelia and Anatolia with the total population of the empire, 
according to the statements of both as given by the same author,* 
we shall be scarcely less astonished at their divergency. The totaj 
of t!he revenues arising from the haratch is asserted to be about 
twenty millions of piastres, which, according to the proportion, 
before established, should correspond with a population of between 
thirteen and fourteen millions : but what a vast disagreement 
between this conclusion, which respects the rayahs alone, and 
the total population of the Ottoman empire, as estimated by the 

« 

same author f ** If we take it for granted," he say^, ** that 
there were fifty millions of people on tlie continent two centuries 
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ago/' (which indeed must be considered as the maximum of the 
population of Turkey when in its most flourishing state), " that . 
the births are to the burials as twelve to ten, or that one in thirty 
six die every year in the common course of mortality, or that 
the number of births to the living are as one to twenty six, twenty 
Beven^ or twenty eight, or any calculation more favourable to the 
increase of population, we stiali still find the mortality occasioned 
by the plague, taken on an average, would reduce these fifty 
millions to little more than ten at this day."* But the progress 
of depopulation, in countries so productive and so favourably situ- 
ated as are those which compose the Ottoman empire, is in- 
finitely over-rated in this calculation. The errors of govern- 
ment, to which even the existence of the plague is to he 
attributed, are combated and extenuated by the vigorous 
fecundity of nature : under the most faulty and depraved 
system of administration, ^ genial climate and a luxin'iant soil 
animate the human race to bear up against tyranny and op- 
pression ; and in spite of all the excesses of arbitrary power, 
the intolerance of fanaticism, and the madness^ of superstition, 
the bounties of nature diffused over the smiling vallies of Europe 
and Asia, continue to encourage industry and alleviate labour ; 
and sooth almost into the forgetfulness of misery, an inexr 
haustible succession of native inhabitants^ 

The public treasury is also augmented by the produce ofmonof^ir, 
monopolies), as in the instance of bread-corn, which the grand 

♦ See Survey of the Turkish empire, pp. 4i, 45, 272, 279^280, 28a, 
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signor rc.ceiycs from the provinces, at a very low rate, and sells 
cut in retail to the bakers, at such prices as he thinks proper 
to fix. 

The general evils of vicious administration are augmented by 
the limitations which are imposed by government, not only on the 
exportation of native produce necessary for the support of life, 
but on its free circulation through the different parts of the 
Turkish empire : and no regulation is more injudicious than the 
arbitrary fixation of the price and other conditions of sale between 
the dealer and the purchaser. The corn*trade at Constantinople 
is under the inspection of the istambol effendi^ a magistrate of the 
order of ulema, to whom is confided the ordinary government and 
civil jurisdiction of the metropolis : his /wii presides in the ofl[ic< 
called un capan^ which is situated on the shore of the harbour 
between the Seraglio point, and the Fanal. All ships I >avled 
with grain, whether from the Black Sea or the Archipelago, dis- 
charge their cargoes at this wharf. The ndib keeps a register of 
the quantity delivered, and after fixing the price to the merchant, 
distributes the com to the bakers in such quantities and on such 
terms as he judges proper. Private monopolies are not tolerated ; 
and indeed the primary motive of government in subjecting the 
corn trade to such pernicious regulations, was to prevent the evils 
arising from forestalling the necessary articles of human subsis- 
tence. No individual is therefore permitted to lay up corn in his 
magazines in order to resell it with greater profit, and there arc 
not even any granaries or warehouses in Constantinople properly 
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constructed for rach specuhtions. * Among the many incon* 
veniences of this system may be reckoned, the long detention of 
merchant vessels to the great i^etriment of their cargoes, the vio- 
lent measures which are occasionally employed, to compel the 
bakers to receive a larger quantity of corn, than the sheds, which 
serve them instead of warehouses, are fitted to preserve from injury, 
and the inevitable consequence of unwholesome bread being some- 
times distributed to the public ; not to mention the losses sus- 
tained, in the frequent fires which desolate the capital of the 
empire, from the destruction of great quantities of corn thus 
exposed in wooden buildings. Since the treaty of Kainargik, 
which opened the Black Sea to the commerce of foreign nations, 
vessels which have taken in cargoes from the Russian ports, or 
have loaded the produce of Hungary brought down the Danube, 
are allowed the free passage of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, 
in order to convey their merchandize to the sea-ports of the Medi- 
terranean, if it be not found advantageous to dispose of the cargoes 
to the miri at Constantinople. This privilege of treating with the 
miri, instead of being forced to submit to terms calculated only 
with a view to the convenience or benefit of government, is so im- 
portant, that I have known ships, which had surreptitiously loaded 



* '* Les Turcs sont aussi extrftmement circonspects sur la rente des bkda. H est 
flefendu sur peine de la vie d'en transporter hors du pays, n'y meme d^en rendre daas 
les maisons particnli^res, et pour empficher que cela ne puisse arriver on met des 
gardes dafis 1e marche public, qui n'en laisseni point emporter a moina qu'on n^aitkUn 
)l>inet du naib ou lieutenant de police, qui ne permet jamais un achat de plus de quatre 
muids d la fois ; et si un paysan ^toit convaincu d'avoir rendu son bled d na Chr^tiei^ 
il n'en seroit pas quitte pour cin btens coups de^batou" (Dmaont, Noureau rojagjB 
au Levant. A la Haye 1694, p. 1650 
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wheat, the produce .of the Turkish proviaces^ to come to the 
Ruj»sian port of Odessa, aad sul^ect themselves to the delays and 
expenses of performing quarantine, Paying the harbour fees and 
custom-house dutieg, for no other purpose than to obtain a certifi- 
cate of their cargo being the produce of Russia, and thereby 
rescuing it from the vexations and extortions of the officers of the 
Turkish niirL 

The provinces the most fertile in grain, such as Volo, Salonica, 
Rodosto, Cara Aghatz, Varna, &c., are obliged to furnish to the 
officers of the grand signor a quantity of wheat, equal to about 
the twelfth part of the produce of their harvests. This contribu- 
tion is called istira: the officers commissioned to collect the 
emperor's dues (who are usually the capigi bashis, or chamberlains 
of his court) are called istiragi^ or mubdiagi which signifies a 
purchaser on public account The istiragi, on receiving the 
corn from the proprietor, pays him at the rate of twenty paras 
for every kiih, (a measure containing about sixty pounds 
weight.) The total quantity of corn thus purchased for the 
supply of the capital amounts to about a million of killoes 
annually. It is sent by sea to Constantinople, and lodged 
in public granaries situated on the north side of the harbour 
near the arsenal. As this stock is considered to be a resource 
against times of scarcity, it is not distributed till it begins to be 
damaged, unless when it can be sold with considerable* benefit. 
Indeed, as the ordinary price of wheat is three or four piastres the 
killo^ the advantage to government, after making ample allows* 
ance for the freight and charges, caunot, under any circum- 
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stances, be estimated at less than two or three millions of piastres.* 
The istiragi also derives considerable profit from his office: for 
though he is reimbursed by government only at the same rate at 
which he pays for the com, so that he does not benefit by the 

price, he gains considerably by the measure, which is always 

• • 

* The imposition of the istira \s not in all cases to be considered as a peculiar 
hardship on the prorinces liable to this contribution. The territory in Macedonia 
ceded bjr Murad the Seooiid. to bis General Gaai Ghavrinoi^ wasfreed from every 
other tax or contribution^ except that of the iitita, and is transmitted to the descend- 
ants of this illustrious family with the same francbi^s. The Ghavrinos have so well 
supported the reputaition of their great ancestor, that to tliis day one of their family is 
conuDOoly apfxnpiled iatkngi of the ditdrict of Salon^qa, wbiob coiSfviMs tht territory 
aituated chiefly between the Vardar and the Strymon« 

The Turks, in imposing on the provinces a contribution of com for the supply of 
the capital, did but adopt a custom which had received the sanction of both the Kast- 
em and Western «mperoi& AlHoa-pouftd out her rich barvesto as an homage to her 
eanfttfrorBy and C«»tantine iapoied oo the industrious husbandmen of Egyp* an 
annual tribute of corn, which served only to nourish a spirit of faction and licentious* 
ness in the indolent populace of his new capital (See Gibbon, V. iii. p. 2^.} 

I have instanced only the contnbutton of bread-«em; but the Turlnsh government 
purchases in Hkt manner, fNm seferal of the provinces, ether necessary articles of 
consumption. In the spring of every year a company of purchasers, composed of 
Turks and Greeks, arrive in the two provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, with 
firmans from the Porte, and buy up, in the most vexatious and oppressive manner, 
fine or sbc hvnditd tiiousand sheq>, for the use of the corps of Janizaries, and the 
households of the sultan and his principal officen; others, under the name of capMnli, 
authorized by letters of the grand vizir, purchase butter, cheese, wax, tallow, and 
«moaked provisions, at their own price. In these two provinces, the fat of upwards of 
SO,OQO oxen, sheep, amd g«at^ is melted down «very year, to supply the capital with 
tallow. The wretched inhabitants are also forbidden to export their com, from any 
other ports than Galatz and IbraH on the Danube, where the Turkish merchants 
(chiefly tlje Lazes of Trebizond, a raoe of men infiunous for their cruelty and injistioe,) 
make their purchases with less regard to honesty and good faith, than even tlie agents 
of gevemment (See Osservazipni storiche, naturali> e politiche, Intorno la Valacbia^ 
c Moldavia, Napoli, H 88 . p. 1 20— 1 23 .) 

H h 
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heaped up when he receives the corn, and scanty when he defivers 
it into the sultanas granaries. He is besides authorized to receive/ 
for his own account, and at the same rate as government, a quan-*' 
tity of wheat equal to the tenth part of the public ktira, this 
he innnfidiately resells at two piastres the killo, and consequently 
obtains a clear profit of three hundred per cent. These may be 
considered as the legal profits of his office ; but, besides extorting 
money from the proprietors by harassing them with arbitrary ex- 
actions, and forcing them to carry the amount of their contribu* 
tiofi to the seaport at their own cost, the istiragi^ in coutempt 
of the duties of his office, generally sells a tenth or a fifteenth 
part of the public corn, for which he substitutes an equal quantity 
of barley, rye, or even chaff ; and he frequently deteriorates the 
remaining corn by swelling it with sea water, or the vapour of 
boiling vinegar, in order to conceal his fraud. These and other 
similar malversations are generally connived at by the superintend- 
ing magistrates of the department ; and they must be carried to a 
glaring excess indeed, before they bring down any punishmenfe 
on the offender. 

Though punishment may remove a faithless steward, it by no 
means insures the fidelity of his successor ; the excess of pecula-^ 
tion is even resorted to as a precedent ; the same nefarious 
practices are continued, and hence, as is generally observed in 
Constantinople, the corn served out by government is inferior in its 
quality and condition to that purchased from private merchants.^ 

* See Tableau G^n^ial^ V, vr, p. 2;0. Tab., du commerce de la Gr^ce^ V. u 
p. 111. 



The produce of mines is carried to the public treasury, or»««i 
partially assigned, as in the instance of the copper mines of Diar- 
bekir, to the use of the Imperial establishments, the arsenals, 
and founderies, at Constantinople. It is certain that several of 
the chains- of mountains which bound or intersect the Turkish 
provinces contain mines, not only of the useful, but of the preci- 
ous, metals. The torrents which fall from the Transilvaniaii 
Alps, or Carpathian mountains, are impregnated with particles of 
different metals : the chinganehsj a race of gypsies who are very 
numerous in the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, collect 
from the beds of the rivers pellets of gold, mixed with a small 
quantity of silver ; by means of which they are , enabled to pay 
into the prince's treasury, the annual tribute of a drachm of gold, 
imposed on each man. Tlie ignorance of the people in the. art 
of working mines with economy is perhaps one cause of the neg- 
lect with which the Ottomans appear to treat this source of 
wealth; but the chief obstacle to exploration is the rapacity 
of government; which would seize upon the advantages of any 
new discovery, and subject the provinci^lists ta the uhrecom- 
pensed labour of opening the mines, and extracting the ores.* 

♦ De Tott, (V. ir. p. 104.) imputes to this cause Ae neglect of the gold mines of rc)ia. 
dir dagh in the Crimea, which at that time acknowledged the sovereignty of thePorte. 

" In molti siti (dei monti Carpazzi) vi sono tutti gl'indizf di minerali ; moltc 
acque sono impregnate di particelli di diversi metalli ; in tutti i fiumi si trovano 
pagliette d'oro mescolato con un" poco d'argento, che sono raccolte dai tingart, 
essendo obbligato ogni uomo di costoro di portame una dramma Tanno at 
tesoro del principe. Ultimamcnte neH'angolo della Moldavia che ora appar- 
tiene alV Impcrttore/' (oioe la Buccovina ceduta dalla Porta Ottomana alia 
casa d' Austria I'anno 1776,) si sono poste in valore delle miniere di ferro." (Osser- 
vazioni storiche, naturali, c5 poliliche intorno la Valachia, e Moldavia, p. 109.) 

For an account of the gold mines at Crenida? in Macedonia, see Diodor. 1. xvi. a ?; 
Justin, 1. viii. c. 3. or Gillies's History of ancient Greece, V- iv. p. 34. 
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•9H)<«ts It f>as alreatly been ol)ser\-ccl, tliat the patronage of tX\e \vho\c 
uam, empire annxiaUy rercrts fo the crowti, and thatafl posta of digmty or 
tmiolumcnt are conferred anew at the festival of batram^ according 
tt> purchase or ferour : the advantage arising from this immense 
sale oF offices cannot however be considered as a rc^'enue to 
the state; since both the pnrchase-money and the fees on new 
appointments are distributed without passmg through the pubKc 
treasury.* In like manner, the profits arising from the escheats 
aiid forfeitures of the lands held by the zdims and timariat^ are but 
indirectly advantageous to government, for though they refieve 
the state in some degree from the expenses of paying rts officers, 
they cannot be considered as a branch of revenue. f Confiscft* 
tions, however, belong of right to the mUif or pui^lic treasury, a^ 
every Mussulman subject, exercising an employment of what 
nature soever under governments virtually stipulates that the sove- 

• D« '^olfcMy» (V. k p. aa.) tint the gmikl signr aUpikted, thi^hk skaie of the 
gsofitef aming firom the appointment of Bisbop Calinico to the patrijurchate of Con- 
stantinople, should he paid to himself in new sequins^ and that he aftenrarda divided 
them with his niece. But some better authority than De ToltV seemp retpiisitc for 
giving ciedit t6 ifae aseret biitorj ct the aenigK*. 

t 
t Dr. DaUawaf/(p. 37.) says tbat " the oftcen of state hate seitfier saiary a<nr 

peoiuxi :"-^Mr. Eton (Schedule, No. 2.) even sa^jeCts the vizir and other ministers 

to the amiual payment of 1800 funa for their offices. Cantemur (p. 147.)«8Bert8' 

from Us own knowiedgt that the d^crdar tffendi receirea 200;CXX) imperials^ and pays> 

50^000 to the officer of his department knmedialely under hkn» kkichuda bej^ But 

the grand vizir, he says^ may just]y get every year six hundred thousand imperials^ 

^xchttively- of preseatk Rycaut (p. 57.) instancea a rni i^endi^ who vas executed for 

aome conapiHicy ayaioBt the grand vizir^ and left so great a treasure arising from the 

fiAokKoeiita of his office, (all of which was confiscated to Uie grand signor} tbat it* 

would bare been sufficient to enrich and raLae bis prince^ had he been impoverished* 

apd^iiM^ decUmog: condition.-^ See also Tab. G^o. V. U. p. 539. 
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rel|p^-ihcll inherit the. whole of bb property at his death. The 
greatest fmt of the wealth of the nation must conseqtMntly past 
through the coffers of government m the cou^rse of a single geoe* 
ration; ami though the i^eceipts of each year taken separately 
inajr rary considerably, yet the amoout of a certain number of 
years must be .uuiform^ antl may be caicuiated with toler^bie pre* 
ci»on in esthinting the revenues of the Turkish exchequer.* Th« 
t$lema are the only agents of goverameat who are not subject tc^ 
this law : by a pecuKar privilege they may beqikeath their property 
to tlieir natnral descendants. In all casea» whether of coniiscatiois 
or inheritance, the property of the wife or the widow is eonsidered 
as belonging to her exclusively, and is not transferred to the public 
ase. A Mussulman^ holdmg 90 administrattve or military ap«- 
pomtment under go\nermncnty n allowed to di^iose of his posses-^ 
sions by will :t if he haa children or relations he is. compelled by 
the law to leave two thirds of bis property to them ; but if he ha^s 
no heirs, he may thea dispose^ to whom and in such manner as h^ 
pleases, of the whole of his personal property, and of such part of 

'' ^ MarstgH, (whose secount of the reteinies of ihe Ottoman empire, V. i. ppi 52^ 
55, is very confused and inaccurate) says tbat tbe wealth of pashas^ on their decease or 
deposition, passes into Ae cofRar destmed tc^ supply the priveUe waate of the sokan^ 
which is under the care of the hatruutar hoM, or saltan's private treasmei^,. a black 
eunuch of the seraglio. I have fentored to contradict ham from my own experience^ 
as I have observed i;i many instances that property lapsk^ to, govermnem by confisc»> 
tion or i nh e ri tance is dways seised npoa in thoname of Ibemiri. 

t It is to be observed that the company in wbicli a janiaary is enrolled inherits his 
efl&cts at bis death. The cofifer of each company i» placed under the protection of the 
captain^ fieotenan^ €t)«nmi8sary> and enagn: the monies thus collected are considered 
y a public fiind, and ate employed for the relief of the sick and aged, the ransom oC 
captives^ the purchase of tents^ hamesi^ and sudi implements as the service reqiuKv 
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hit real property, as is termed mulkj or free, in opposition to wtctif, 
or that which is mortgaged to religious uses. On the death of any 
person, who has left no will, and whose legitimate heirs are un- 
known, the miri interferes, and holds the unclaimed property in 
behalf of the absent or unknown proprietors. There is, however, a 
want of precision, if not in the letter of the law, at least in the 
usual course of proceeding, especially in the concerns of the 
rayahs; for I have known the property of Armenian subjects 
forcibly taken from them during their lifetime, and disposed of to 
other persons, or seized upon at their death to the ex:clusion of the 
widow and orphans.* 

V 

•aiB»8«i The mint is under the direction of the zarphana eimni, who farms 
the bullion at the rate of delivering a certain number of purses 
daily into the treasury: it is consequently a profit to the state. f 
The alteration and debasement of the coin was long since resorted 
to as a branch t>f revenue by the Ottoman sultans. I learAed 



* The instances to which I more particularly allude^ are those of a rich Armenian 
banker of the name of Sakka Oglu, whose widow was stripped of all her husband's 
property because he had left no children. Another Armenian banker named Raphael 
jtVIuraty with whom I was acquainted^ lost his iiouse in the fire at Pera in 1799. An 
Italian physician of the name of Ruini, knowing tliat Murat, because of great losses 
which he had sustained, could not immediately rebuild his house, asked a grant of the 
ground from Tchelebi EfTendi, whose family he attended, and built a house upon it 
for himself, in contempt of common honesty, and in spite of the reclamations of the 
injured rayak. 

t " Le droit du khoutbe et celui de faire battre monnoie, ont de tout temps forme 
les seuls droits regaliens des potentats Mahometans, chez lesquels le titre le plus carac- 
leristique de 1 autoritc supreme est encore aujourd'hui celui de Sahhib khoutbe tt sikkit 
c*est i dire, possesseur des droits da khoutbe et de la monnoie.'^ (Tab, Gen. V. ii. 
p. 207.)* 

3 
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from a Polish merchant at Xemberg in Galicia> that the Turkish 

« 

coin which he received from Moldavia as a remittance in the yea^ 
1797, contained only fifteen thirty-second parts of pure silver ; and 
it has been since ftirther adulterated every year.* 

r 

The Ottoman government is not sufficiently enlightened to per- 
ceive the inconveniences and injury which commerce sustains by 
such continual fluctuation in the value of thet:ommon standard. 
When the vizir Kioprili held the reins of government, he was ad- 
vised by certain Christians to coin mangurs of an inferior intrinsic 

^ Dr. Wittman (Traveb, pp^ 37. 367J says that the silver-coin oTConstantinopte 
contains thirty hnndredth parts of pure silver^ and that of Cairo only twenty-five. — At 
the timtf when Theodoras Spasduginu^ wrote his account of Turkey (soon after tlie 
year I5(k>) 8 pieces of the copper coin called nuingur were equal in value to a silver 
tuper: 4 oipers to I draekiH: 9 drachms or 36 aspen to a German tliaier: the std^ 
tama, (a gold coin containing 45 aspers), was equal in weight and in fineness to the 
Venetian sequin. — ^When Leunclavius wrote his Pandect, the prices of tilings, he says, 
hi/§ increased so much, in consequence of tlie burthens of the Persian war and othar 
C&uises, that after the lapse of forty or fifly years, 1 asper was exchanged for 24 mangurs; 
5 iisp^5 made 1 drachm; 12 drachms a German thaler; one thaler and an half, a 
Venetian sequin or 90 aspers. So that I drachm of 5 aspers was equal to 6 kreutzers-;- 
10 drachms or 50 aspers to 1 florin; 12 drachms or 60 aspers to 1 thaler; and very 
soon after the thaler rose even to 80 aspers, (See Leunclayius's treatise '' De variis 
monetis" in Elzevir's collection, p. 178.) — Marsigli (in his chapter Delle monete d'oro,. 
d'argento, e di rame, che si liattono d*entro Timp^ro Ottomanno, V. i. p. 45.) says 
that mangurs and ghediks are the only copper money in use : the silver coin consists of 
aspers, paras, heshli&s, onliks, and solottas (or piastres): the sheriffs (or dutats). are^of 
gold. The following table will shew their relative value : 4 mangurs make 1 asper, 
3 aspers 1 para, {heshlik expresses five, and dn//^' ten paras), SO paras 1 solotta, 2C0 paras 
an Hungarian ducat — The money at present in use in the Turkish empire'is divided 
into paras, and gurush (or piastres) which consist of forty paras. The coin bears no 
other impression than that of the titles of the reigning sultan, the date of the year of the 
Hegira, and the name of the city where it was struck. According to the present rates 
fifteen piastres per pound sterling may be considered as the par of exchange. 



value to tliose at that time m currency, and to give tbem a higifier 
valae in drculatioji, ordering that two mtmgurs &hoiild be v^eived 
4^.9fi 0sper. By these means he relieved the.«tate irem its tenir 
porary embarrassments, . but introduced at -the scka^ «|BP^ ^ 
,f)jl|l|9h confusion among the dealings of the })eopIe, tjbat the 
po()^Iaee and military of Constantinople rwere forced into iosur- 
rectten.* The treasury derived a further profit from establishing 
two different rates for receiving, and issuing, payments. In the 
payment of tribute from the provinces the rix dollar was passed only 
at eighty asp^rs^ but was reckoned at a hutidred and twenty asptn 
in all disbursements of the public money. The profit to the state 
was hoirever momentary, and illusory; but ministers amassed 
wealthy and the subjects were ruined. 

tr^tc The tribute paid by the princes, or Taivodas, of Wallachia Hti4 
Moldavia may be considered as a substitute for the territorial 
' impost, the harotchj and all other taxes : it is annually paid imto 
the miri or public treasury. Tlie tribute is however but a small 
part of the contributions exacted from both principalities. The 
yearly purchase of the confirmation of the princes authority^ the 
presents at bdiram to the sultan and the officers of the porle, and 
r the expences of maintaining agents to counteract the schemes of 
their rivals, and maintain their influence wiflfininistry and the 
courtiers, absorb the greatest part of tlie revenues,f The tribute 



* ** Me pretente^" says Msrsigti^ from whose work (V. i. p. 46.) I teve extracted 
<tfie passage. 

t •« VeUtchoniai, MokUninn^ priacipes— 4nbiiU pendunV tMBCUDiaque eompik 
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^iglnalty stipulated to be paid by the prindpaltty of MoldavU^^ 
which voluntarily submitted itself to the sultans, was fpur thoU^ 
sand crowns; but the great disparity between the contrtctiiig^ 
parties, and the want of a guarantee to the treaty, consequently 
left the Moldavians at the mercy of a master. The tribute i«4he 
year 1770 was only sixty-five thousand piastres, while tlic presents 
which accompanied it excecided half, a million. Wallachta waa 
reduced by the arms of the Ottomajas : its sul^ction is hot how-* 
ever more galling than that of Moldavia : the tribute in the year 
1782 amounted to three hundred thoiisand piastres, and together 
with the indirect expenses and the diarges of admmistration, 
hore nearly the same proportion to thfi total expenditure of the 
principality, as those of Moldavia. "* The government of both 
principalities, as exercised over the miserable inhabitants by the 

' f 

Tat^s digaitaies pecunia teeri ooguotar, unde maxiinm semper confllqtantur cuni^ ne 
artibus iisdem a te feliciter in antecessores ex|)enis, a provincia e^trudantur^ et nova 
onera subire vel ob calumnias perire compellantur/' ' (Montalban. ap. Elzevir, p. 21.) 

* See Cantemir, pp. 186, 187, 188. Pnnce'^^teinir governed Moldavia, and 
therefore must have written Uiis part of bis bistory with a perfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject : he feelingly says, " that though at present iliere are paid into the Imperial 
treasury sixty iSiomand crowns by way of trifaufe, and twenty-foujp thousand as an 
Easter oflferiag^ many.OMre ave exacted by these insatiable blood-sucton. For ^B 
there is no law agawwt avaricej so there is no end of die Turkish demands and extor- 
tions. AH depends en the will of the pricne Tieir> and to make any remonstrance 
against his pleasure is deemed capital/' — See also Osservazioni stoticlie, naturali, e 
politiche, intomo la Valachia, e Moldana, pp. 185. 199. — Rycaut, Present state of 
the Ottoman empire^ chap. xiv. — Marsigli (V. i. p. 55.) says thattiie tributes of Wal- 
lacliia and Moldavia are not mentioned in4he canon name, because they are cliiefly 
designed as perquisites of office to the vizir : he estimates the part which is paid inio 
/the treasury at 420 purses. 
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Greek priiices and their dependents, is a ffionster ia politics* A 
Tarkish «pasha, what compared with the Greek thus toddenly 
ele^ttlcd from abject atavieiy to aliBolttte commaiid, seenn almost 
to 'merit the titte of the fathec of his couistry. The .cxtor** 
til(fttf>iof these tak-gatfaerers, rather than rulers, are greater ! than 
any I>have ^seen t>r^ heard of in the Turkish provinces; and the 
stost melanchbly and hnmiriatiug diang« which ever I have wit* 
nessed, is that of the Dacians, the most warlike of men,* (whbsc 
generous exertions in defence of their country are perpetuated in 
the historical Tmlumn of the emperor Trajan), .sunk^ under the 
scq>tre of Qwistians^ anto the most servile and timid race of 
people that cav;be imiigined ; white under the yoke of the Otto*- 
Dians^ galling as it must appear to men who know and value 
Kberty, every class of conquered people retains something of its 
ancient characteristics, and even the Jews attain to a greater de- 
^ee of respectability than they seem to have reached in other 
cpimtries.f The little republic of Ragusa, which foresaw the 
greatness of the Ottoman power while yet in its infancy, has flou- 
rished for centuries under tfhtt protection of the Porte, and pays an 
annual tribute of twelve thousand five hundred sequios in token of 
submissioQ.:^ An important branch of revenue, which it is how- 
ever drfBcuH to calculate with precision, is a M^upon certain pro^ 

.♦ • » 'I 
♦ GibboDf V. i. p. 8* . t Dalla^rajr, p. 389. 

X Rycaut says (p. 65.) that the cominanity of Ragnsa, a town in Dalmatia anciently 
called Epidaurus^ sent ambassadors to Sultan Orchan desiring to become his tributar 
ries, and to receive bis powerful protection. The treaty has been religiously observed 
by the Turks : the tribute then established has never been au^^mentedft nor the privi'^ 



! leges and imnuxnities granted theni^ infringed. 

I 
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tinces which is levied in kind. The plgfcl of it| so f^r as regard^ 
the public, is to provide materials for keppii^up the navy; l^q^ldes 
furnishing stores aud provisions necessary for the 9ervH)f|;.of th? 
sultan's household. The bene6t which the treasury ^ifivesfi)tf:) 
this source has been estimated at two thousand purees; but when 
it is considered that almost all the materials necessary for the ar^r 
nal are provided by contributioM of this nature from the pyovinoes, 
and that the dock-yards and storerrooons are so abundantly pro- 
vided as to excite the admiration .of strangers^ t^ la evijijfent tliat 
the means of keeping on foot a navy^ consisting of fifteen ships of 
the Ibe and as many fri|;ates,. are by no means over^rat^d at a 
millioii of piastres. * 



The treasure thua collected, aver whkrk the icfterdmt ^emM^^fp^^- 

J tttPfi Qif tll6 

presidesi is caUed bettk-ul-wioU tnuMiinmny or the publie mohey #f p«bi»tre«^ 



r • 



♦ «*TledulrictcriIedKogMuiittttcdondieg«lfrfIsmieintliePk«pcii^ 
21«QOOpieoeaof tiari^er: Smyrna^ Sabnka» and tbe Asiatic praiaiicet qdl the Black 
Sea» 12,050 kintals of hemp (each kintal weighing 120 pounds) : Caira 1000 kintab 
of tow, TOO jan of hntseed oiT> 2000 pieces of saihdoA, and 40 kintals of sewing 
twkie: Attens.lS0Oelkof8aa<l9thL SaiaakDff(ontfafcBhMbSaa) 1995 iintoia rf 
bar iroa: Salonica 2000 ells of Woollen cloth, (which waa fenoedy used in. makisff 
awnings f<Nr tbe gallies} : Karaboghaz, Boli, and Isnic, 2430 oars for the gallies, and 
5200 kintals of boxwood: SbHanra and Osar 300kintabof tar," &c. See Marsigff, 
Y. i. pp. b% 56. I50. V. ii p. 179.} 

" Je parcourus successivemmt la aalle des coopei^ situee dans le jour le pkaa hsftm- 

able,, pour les dcsseins en grand qu'on y execute; je pus me convaincre de Tetat des 

•chantiers qui etoient parfaitement approvisionnes, aussi bien que Pes magazins de fa 

marinot Oa sfetonnt cvmaaent \t> P4rte» sans plan *tr fihanecs^ wma dk€' reiwnus q^e 

.le»revakas.dE& pachas readent inceitaiu^ fktt face 4 sea. defeoses, aaos £miid^ 4*a«^ 

^runL*' (Pouqueville, Voyages en Moree, &c. V. ii. p. 210.) . 
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the MussuImaDS, no part of which the emperor himself can expend 
without the most urfnt necessity, or apply to his own pri^^te 
use without danger. The law is so strict in this respect that it is 
not treu permitted fo the sultan to appropriate to jmobs uses any 
part of the money consecrated to the necessities of tlie state. It h 
lor thi? reason that the Imperial mosques are founded chiefly by 
sultans who have obtained victories and made conquests, and who 
are therefore presumed to devote the spoils of war, gained from 
the enemies of their religion, to the service of public worship, the 
instruction of youth, and the relief of the poor. This is inva- 
riably the case with respect to all the Imperial mosques built within 
the walls of Constantinople. The sultans, who not havlDg 
meriiled the surname g( gazi, or conqueror, are yet desirous of per- 
petuating their memory by founding a mosque from the savingps of 
their household expenses, usually build it in Scutari on the oppo* 
site coast of Asia, or in spme other city in the neighbourhood of the 
In^^erial fesidence. The- disbuisements of the miri cliiefty relate 
to the military stipends of the capiculy and their dependencies, 
the salaries and maintenance of the officers and worJunen of the 
arsenal and the purchase of such materials or stores necessary for 
the building, repairing, ox equipment, of vessels as the country 
does not furnish, w the skill of the. inhabitants enable them to 
manufacture. The tershana eimini^ or steward of the arsenal, ha6 
the care of providing al} necessaries for the navy and superintends, 
the receipts and expenditures, as the iopMna nazeri regulates 
all the expenses of the ordinance: the miri also provides for 
the fortifying or keeping in repair the wi^lls and buildings ne« 
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C€3sary for the defence of the capital, besides^ a variety of current 
expenses.* -jj( ■• •>*, j . );ij; 






The treasure. called ich haznS^ which is devoted ifj^ th$oPi'i>^9<$i«f tan's 
uses of the sultan, is administered by the officers of his hpusehold./'^^'*"^ 
Tlie Imperial domains, hass hutrui'iun, fui:nish the fixed part of this:&<bd 
sevenue, and it has othec eventual sources of augmentation. The and muat 
sultan condescends to accept presents from his servants on certain 
festivals, or on occasicm of great solemnities,, such as the J^jrth ot 
circumcfsion of a son.j: On tlie nomination to great .offices he 
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* Mr. Griffiths has copied "ftom the estimable labours of his finend Mr. E^ton" 
thirteen quarto pages on the subject of the Turkish finances. Such undistin- 
guishing commendation^ as it gives no additional importance to thos^ laboo^, 
does not deter me firom observing that his schedule of the annua) es^penditure w* 
equally Lable to objection with that of the revenues. " The expenditure of the 
miri/' he says, Tp. 40.) "embraces a variety of objects, viz, the expenses of the 
anny and navy, in war as well as peace; the pay of all officers, civil and iJiiUi 
tary; the erecting and repairing of fortifications, of public edifices^ high roadsj 
bridges, &c. together with a great part of the expenses of the sultan's household, and 
several othtf extraordinary disbursements/' . I avoid as superfluous the pointing out 
with how matfy restrictions each of these assertions is to be received; and I shall only ' 
observe, that, in the more detailed account of the annud expenditure of the miri, . 

(p. 48.) there appears to me the insertion of a wilful error :^ — the pay of the garrison at 

I" 

Viddin is put down at 1250 pur9es, that of all the other fortresses in the Ottoman 
empire 18,000, besides the pay of those who guard the Danube 3521.-r-But why is ' 
Viddin, a. fortress on the Danube, thus honoured by a distinction from all the other . 
fortresses- in the Ottoman empire? Viddin is not a frontier garrisoQof singular impor- 
tance in the ordinary state of affairs in Turkey : but Viddin^ at the time when Mr.* 
Eton published, his work« was noised in. Europe because of the rebellion of Passwanr * 

OgK 
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ii " II est d^osage d'envoyer,.an ces occasions, des lettres circulaires aux paschds, aux 
gouvemeurs, aux intendans, auxmagistrats de toutes ies provinces et de toutes les gr^ndes 
tiUes de Yempm, Par ces lettres, le sultan leur fait part de la ceremouie, et les invite^ 

3 
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teceives^ under the name ofpnhhssh or gift, a pectinrary iiomage^ 
proportioned to the dignity conferred. It is a common opinion 
that the sultan's revenues are so ample as to enable him, afterpro- 
hiding for all the^ expenses of the court and household, to put 
aside a conskferaWe sum of money every year ; and we are even 
told by respectable authorSi that •* after the deaths of every sultatii 
the treasure so amassed is inclosed in a certain chamber shut with 
an iron gate, the key-hole of which is stopped with lead, and over 
the gate is written in letters of gold, *** The treasure of such a sul- 
tan." I am unwilltng to believe the assertiotf, tliough unaMeto 
contradict it, on the authority of more correct information obtained 
by my own enquiries. * This however may safely be credited, that 
there can never be a deficiency in the sultan's treasury, nor c^xl 
it ever be found inadequate to the purposes (^ its establishmefit, 9K^ 
long as it is carefully guarded from dilapidation on the part of 
the administrators, and the state cootinuea free from public cooAr 
motions, which alone can prevent the collection, and retard the 

i •'y treurqr* lb y assiflieiil ea efictpat des iubtdtetoqu^ ce joibp*U» \m repcSscnlml 
4 la CMC, et foal en kuv nom de ricbes^ preMOft am jeanepviBCt, ea sigpe d'hommage 
^descrvkwle.'' (Tab. G^ii. V. ii p. 3S90 

* CwMitmkr (p. 281.) eslimi^ea the presents, sent to tlie emperors en the cireumcisioa 
ef dieir sons, as equal to k^theyearly tribuCe ef the ein|Mr& 

^ R^peanlt Pmscnit stale ef the Ottoman empire, p. 51.-"-*I msf iadeed appeal tf 
dberesfMctabk aulhetily of tbe Venetian amhaandor, who> iafais memmc la the senate 
«heaspeak»ng on libe subject of the sultaD^s tseasure^ saysi iu apposition to the vid^ 
report of there being an annual saving of two millions of sequins, " Qiuse res pantni 
eredibilis mihi visa e^t, quia rex ille in toto suo imperio nullas habet aurifodinas, et ab 
^UA mimmm nyugnanHa ituettM,**' {De urbe CoastaniL et impb Turc.. relaitia ihcerti 
atti HwMfimi in THfc. inp. etetu ap. Ehevif ; p. 15^.> 
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lemtitancei. ^ibte itvetmea, ita rjkliti aw ii9t to be estimated figf 
the amowrt qf/k$ im^ta m specie* . Tiie porTqraaces ihatle ufiOlt 
the jiroriticesvCbitifrietteiid. eyerjr/aniacje of pnrrision^ 'sitithricnt fbr 
the numerous train of attendants attached to the court Sgjpit 
sends an ample contribution of ricei sugar, coifee, drugs, and 
spice^t ftotn. therfpfo4ilkce pf :it$'4H«i\ fiekis% or ihc ^consimetct of 
Arabia and IiM)Mk< Ithe masKicjpif^ductd io Scio» which i6.s<> ixM* 
aiderahle as. to ffiWQ itsfHume Mto «p theiiiialidirtii'vrseiired'for the 
uteofthe iSeragU^ attd the i&^rotfk^v.wjth th4exQ(ptifliii;.of thai part 
only whisht ii aUow^ed.to ^be TmrkiaheaHectdrsranilrioffider^ It 
may be isserted that tbe{^up{ditfl[ firoto tbepnovinbes axe sucfa^itiiat 
aothiog which the empire produces is ever bought with moaey lor 
the service of the aeragUo« i; 

. ' . . . I • .1 I 

The eMaUiahflEieiit of tbf< female branches itf the Imperial &m3y 
is, io a great degree, imposed upon Tiairs^yr pashas^ whoare honour^ 
ed l^ an alliance witii their master. The mother of the Sultan 
supports her dignity by an appanage adequate to her rank. The 
admintstratioo of it is confided to an officer of importance in the 

state, under the name of vaiide Tdahyasif (^te^^ard to tlie empress 

■ * • ■» 

dowager). Her veveDues vft called p^maklik^ (sandal money), 
and consist of streets in the metropolis or provincial cities, of towns, 
villages, and islands, throughout the whole empire. All the 
taxes and dues of the domains thus set apart for the maintenance 
of the sultanas are annually rented to the best bidder among pri^ 
vate purchasers* In these districts the pasha of the province exer- 
eises no authority, except so far as regards the general police ; 

since the revenues belong exclusively to thesultanasy and arecob^ 

1 
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Icctedby the farmets, %rho are generally the t^ iMM&r^ ormagistrates. 
The iiihabitai^tft are not however exempt ffom tasotioni in case 
of extraordinary impositions, ix iror-taxes levied by order of go- 
Inpminent 

Xmmi ^ Attempts ha?ee been made, since the establishment of the nizam 
^edid, to draw into greater utility, by the imposition of an excise 
tax, the vast finsnciad resources which exist in the empire. This 
tax, was created }n order* to prodvce k fitnd for the support of the 
^eat addttidi to the standing mttittry force ; a plan which has 
been first carriedint^ execution by the pnesenft sultan. But whe- 
ther fr4mi the want af clear views on the subject, or from the gene- 
ral aversion of the Turks to innovation, much disgust has been 
excited, and even insurrection. The scheme, however, is not yet 
tibandoned, although it has by no means acquired solidity : but 
the standing army of the sukan, which is slowly improving , in 
idiscipllne, can alone give vigour to the system.* 

'* According to ^he regulations of the nitmnt t^edid, ^vary liead of ksser cattle is 
taxed Si para, an ox pays ^piastre, wine two paras the oke, (a quantity equal to two 
pounds and three quarters English), raki or hrandy, four paras the oke: and in like ^ 
j>n>portion the excise law extends to every digedtef stock and production. 



CHAPTER VII. 



REUGIOM, MQIVAI^ MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 

TURKS. . , 

fhyskai constitutioM and generid habits.^^Moral and reUgious 
education. — Popular belief, and practice. — Priests^-^Der^hes.'-^ 
Emirs. — Pilgrimage to Mecca. — Predestination. — Invocation of 
saints. — Belief in the efficacy of amulet s, reUcSj and enchantments. 
— Faith in omens and dreams. — Prgudice against pictures. — 
Punishment of apostacy. — Morality. — Prosdytism. — Modes of 
proposing the faith to unbelieoers. — Public charities. — Hospitality 
and alms. — Tenderness towards brute animals.-^haracter of 
the Turks; — their austerity , — irritability of temper, — intem- 
perance in the use of wine, — and opium, — cooetousness, — ant- 
bition,-'^hypocrisy, — behrwiour to strangers. — Virtues of the 
middle class. — Clothing^ the Turks. — -The zoarm bath. — - 
Turkish luxuries and amusements : — cowoersatUm, — story-telling, 
— ombres chinoises^ — dancers and gladiators, — athletic exercises.. 
— General health. — The plague. — Mourning.-, — Interments 
and funeral monuments. 

iHB Turks are of a grave and saturnine cast; they are in 
general well made, and robust ; patient of hunger and privations ; 

K k 



cionsaikd 

general 

habits. 



phystcat capable of enduring the hardships of military service, but not 
much inclined to habits of industry. The early hours and regular 
lives of their mothers, their own habitual temperance, and general 
freedom from violent pasMWS), yiwe tbem good health and un- 
distorted features. Their way of living is simple and domestic :, 
they prefer apathy and indolence to active enjoyments ; but when, 
moved txir a poMCiM^ atimniuB thir; SMACkimcs indulge ixpleasnres. 
to excess. * 



Moral and 'fho moHil' cksmcter 18^ futtdtanraiitaliy fbrmeidt m igfa iicy 

religious "^ 

education, childltood^i Hot Iw pttccpt, SO muofe ar br tiie atbencc a& « 



* " Pauci exercendo agro-Tel' aTiis artiBii9to)erare i^taau Non enim arare terrami 
aut expectare animmtsm facile penuaaeriv,. quam vocave hoila^. et lailiMBa: mcrcri.. 
Pignun et inexB omnino vid^tur andona aoquirere quod, (onit aanguina parari/'^' 
Mox^talban, sqp. Elzevir, p. 24.) 

DenoD in bia review of the difierent physiognomies of the inhabitants of Egypt» 
says, '* Les Turcs ont des beautes plus graves avec des formes plus molTes ; leurs- 
paupi^res epaisaes laiesent peu d-tepresnon. ^ Itors yenf: le: nez gni% de hefle&- 
b«acliaa-bten b^rdeesy. etde loogue^barbes toufiue^; un.teint moins basane^ im con, 
nourri^ toute Fhabitude du corps grave et lourde. — A parler en artiste on ne pent faire- 
de leur beaute que la beaute d'un Turc/' (Voyage, &c. V. i. p. 140.)' 

De Tott, in his preliminary discoune, supposes that their fibres arerelioced, and- 
tfosir bodies enfeebled^ by the beat of the oliroata Can the dimatie of Thraoe, the- 
covntry which produoed. th&- g^nlic IVbuciinin^ whoae. extraordinary strength and 
courage^ procured to him from the Roman armies, the names of Aj^x and Hercules 
and even the' imperial digtiity, be supposed to relax the fibres of its inhabitants ? 
What more convincing proof can be g^ven of the natural strength, of their constitntion, 
than the instance which De Tott relates, of a Turk drinking off two bottles 
of lavender water, without intoxication or injury to himself? (See Memoirs 
V. i. p. 3.) 
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for tlie Ttxrks receive their early edacaticm tinder the care tof 
their mothers and their female attendants^ yrho sre necliided 
from the promisonous society of men, and removed from the 
t^ontagion of corrupt exawple. Their relig.k»i« which is simpiUs 
is taught then by their parents an the harem. The n^inds nf 
the children, as in other countries, are instructed in tl>e dogmas 
of a particular system : they are inflated Avith the superiority 
of their own situation, in a religious sense ; and they ai-e taught 
to indulge in the contemplation of it, and in a contempt border- 
ing on hatred, for the professors of every other religion. The Popukr 

belief and 

revelations of heaven, and the precepts of the prophet equal- i><«c*«c«- 

ly inculcate wl the minds of Mussulmans, this exalted idea 

of themael^nes, and ihts seotiiiteiit of disdain and aversion ibr 

strangers to their fitith. " The prayers of the infidd are not 

prayers, but wanderings," says the Koran. "^^ I witlidraw my 

foot, and torn away my lace," says Mahomet, ^^ from a society 

in which the faithful are mixed with the ungodly.** Nor is the 

uBcharitablenesfi of the sentiment extinguished, or even 'weakened^ 

by the death of its object. ^^ Fray not for those whose death 

is eternal,*' is a precept of the Mahometan church, ** and 

defile not thy feet by passing over the graves of men, the enemies 

of God and his prophet.'* These commandments are precise 

and positive : they regulate the principles and the conduct of all 

classes of Mnssulnuins. It is vain, to auppose their pernicious and 

uncharitable tendency counteracted by passages of scripture 

M^hich breathe a milder spirit, or by the example oF the prophet^ 

who is known tp have frequented the society of unbelievers and 

|>agans. The Mahometan, who has risen above the prevailing 

i 



prejudices of his religion and country, wiH alone appeal to their 
more tolerant precepts, in order to justify his conduct to his own 
hearty or to sanction it in the eyes of the public : but the vulgar 
mind, the great majority of the nation in every class of society^ 
will always be chained down to the observance of the most 
iatoleraat precepts of religion. * 



The namazj the prayer tb^ most obligatory on Mussulmans^ 
and the most pleasing to the Supreme Being, is chiefly a confessioni 
of the divine attributes, and of the nothingness of man ; a solemn^ 

* In the reign of Abd'unah the Third; sumamed Meemounn, Bagdad was afflicted' 
with a great drought. The caliph enjoined a pubhc penance, and went himsdf in 
procession, at Abe bead o£ his Mussulman subjects, to perform in the neighbouring 
plains^ the prayers prescribed by rehgion on such occasions. The ceremony was 
repeated' on three succeeding dkys, but without effect Heaven withheld its bless« 
ings^ and rejected their petitions. The caliph .then ordered the Jews^md Christians 
to unite their supplications with those of the faithful ; when lo ! to the great scandal of 
Islamism, the rain Ml in abundance, the earth was refreshed,, but the caUph was 
astounded; He felt the afftont e?en more than he acknowledged the ffaivour, and hii 
fiutb staggered with resentment The if/b«a were assembled, .and. the caliph proposed 
his doubts ; when a reverend doctor, no lessleamed than pious, arose, . and enforcii^^ 
his reasoning with the seductions of eloquence, caltned his disquietude, and brought^ 
him back into the stedfiistnesa of truth. The Mahometan doctors attribute to inspiia-'.' 
Uon the discourse which he pronounced.. ** What is. there,*' said the holy man, *' sai 
extraoEdinary in this event, or so inimical to the religion of Mahomet God,'' con^, 
tinned he, " so loves the Mussulmans his chosen people, their prayers and theirj 
petitions are«o grateful to his ear, that he even abstains fran an immediate compliance 
with their request, to compel them to renew their pious addresses : but the voice oCt 
infidels is harsh and dissonant ; and if he grant their petitions, it is fran disgust^ 
at their nauseous supplications!* and to rid himself of their importunities^'' (Tahrh 
Gen, V. ii. p. 25O0 
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Kct of homage and gratitude to the eternal majesty. The faithful 
are forbidden to ask of God the temporal blessings of this frail 
and perishable life : the only legitimate object of the namaz is 
to adore the Supreme Being, by praying for spiritual gifts and 
the ineffable advantages of eternal felicity. * Confident in th*. 
efficacy of belief and the virtue of prayei: and legal purification^ 
the Mussulmans feel no humility because of the imperfection^ 
of human nature, and no repentance because of actual trans- 
gressions, t The unity of the Supreme Being, and the divine 
mission of the prophet, ai^ all that are insisted on as necessary 
to justificatioa with. God ; J and as these imply ;io contradiction^ 

♦ Sec TaBrcau Gen^raT, V- ii. K>. 70—99: 

'' The profdiet himself was so fiUed with divine love, wfien he performed his 
devotions, that his pure and holy heart was said to boil like water in a cauldron on ft 
strong fire." (Tab. Gin. V. ii p. 76.) 

t That i% no repentance considered as-an act of the mmd, for they have many 
penitential rites and cefem<Hiiea. 

'^ Nous GPoyons;^ nooa confessons^ noufr attestooi^ qu'il n'y a de Dieu que Dieu 
seul, Dieutinique, lequel n'admet point d'aasociation en lui ; croyance heureuse d laqwtlk 
Ml aitachie la biatitude ce/tf<M;— — D'apr^ ceprincipe, quiconque meurt dans lafoi 
Musulmane est At de gagnerle ciel. Est-il.charge de pecbes,.a-i-il traosgresse la 
1^, a-t-il neglige le culte et- la pratique* des bonnes oenvresy il ne s^exposequ' d des 
peinrs toujours soumises & la volonte supreme da Createur> qui est le maitre de 
pardomier entidrement les plus granda. crimes^, comme de puni^ sivirement les 
noindres fautes^ Or le Musulman p^cheur ? enant d 6tre range dans la classe des 
cn&ns rebelles qui ont encoura les chitimens du pdre celeste, eprouve les tourmens 
i|ai lui sont destines poor fexpiation de ses ptehes.. Ainsi purifii par le feu de Tenfeo 
il se trouve en iUX de paroitre devant la bm de son cr^ateurj et de jouir dans^Ia 
aodete des elu^ du boofacur qui kur. appartient. (Tab. Gin. V. i. p. 146. V.. iL. 
^ 214.). 
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and iQvolve bo inyster}^ ttie mind seemg to compreliend b«lX 
points without an effort^ and to hold them with steadi* 
Hess. Hence thek* consciences are never alai'med at d)e vcak-- 
ness or insirfliciency of their fiiith; ner can they ever doubt 
ef their acceptance with God. Their religion coa^oles and 
elevates them through life, and never distui^M their dying 
iDomeatB. ** 

Many of tfie learned Tories are said to refuse an tm^icit 
belief to all the miracles recorded in the Koran ;t i^it aon^ 

The heresy of the Kharidjys, against which the caliph Alt displayed a 2eal Which 
•occasioned his death, consisted chiefly in the dtiocteuie, liiat ^fioraioui sins counteiBct 
and even annul, faiths which caq only be meritorious when aocampanied with the^ 
constant practice of iaQralit|% 

* The deatth of the vizir Ahmed Pasha by order of Sultan Soliman, as related by 
Barai fittsbek (Epist ii* p. dOJL is a neniMUbfe kutaace «£ Twiusb fivflitade. 
Cum mane in divanum venisset, mox afiuit qui ei i^git Ampune morlem ladicere^ 
qui nuncius Achoma^m hand multo magis commovit, ut erat incredibili magnitu* 
^ne antni, qtiaai ti nihil ad ipawii yotiiHret^ Cttatfioem tantnn muous snum 
tfseqni paranteiD> a se wpnlit, baud oonveaire eariitinmw tanto hooose Aodo ubuoi 
pollutia illios «ianibuB attsectnri ; camiue imcuIos mi eoa qpii adsCahaat circQintulifls^f 
liomioem booeBUun* stbi amicum, oimvk, nt hoc tibi daret, at lyua aiaaibiis aecarotur, 

fiUurum id fiM iBagai et poatremi muneria loco; t^uod ille, etiam atque €tiam ragatua^ 
•Tion recusant Venim Acfaomatgs earn menuk, Defltatinvat4|tte una vice astikte aervo 

«e aofibcarety^aed eoremiaaOyiemdiespiraiepateretia'; <|uo&clo, A^^ 
Amoc exammantnar/* 



t "Hie mimititt of Tuilcish belief, are mdeed as Vltle veeenciieable to commwi 
flenae, aa the fables of ancient mycology. But as Vokaive jujflly observes, '' Lcs 
Turcs senses rient de ees bMses subtiles ; les jeuats fammes o'y pensent pas ; ks 
wieilles devotes y croient /' 



\ 



ef tkm M far c p uto acl ic t Ac Katiena) {Wi^cikea^ x pubfic^ 
to* wiibboU tfaceic aiseat. * A» efemdi:^ skrHed in nuMbfum^^. 
was asked, how he could beliere^ thsvt Mahomet brote tte: iSai? of* 
the moon, and caught half of it falling from heaven, in his sleeve. 

He seplie^ that indeed ia the course of nature h eoukl a«t be 

> 

done, nay was contrary to it ^ but as the nviraele is ia the Koraai 
affirmed to be wrought, he resigned bis reason^ and embraced tha 
mhracle ; for, added he, God can do whatever he pleases^ -j^ The^f 
admit with equal facility the wonderful dtonies related by Chris* 
tians^ and oa some occasions conform^ in their conduce t^ the^ 
popular prejqd ices even o£ these people ; as in the instance giveil^ 
hy Cantemir, of the lord of a village^ whQ supped no work to* bo^ 
done ea St. Fhocas-'s da^, because formerly the saint, in revenge? 
for the profanation of his festival, had burnt their standings 
i. % The opinion^ that sanctity of life^ independeutly of anjir 



^ Kbodjea Behhay'ud-dinn Nakscbibendy, the greatest saint of Turlastan, 
bequeathed to the faithful this maxim, for the regulation of their conduct : *' the 
txteriorfbr the woidd» the interior for God.'' (Tadx Gen. V. i. p. 307.), 

t The story is from Cantsmir,. whoaflBrms (Pttoman- History> p^ 3.1. note.) that 
he himself held this conversation with the effendi ; and his general veracity is proved 
firom the internal testimony of his writings. Cantemir, however, shews himself in^ 
this, as well as in other instances, to be but superficially acquainted with the Koran; 
or at least to .haye read it under that prejudice of which a Greek can never divest 
himself. The story of the fraction of the moon^ is* in the 54th chapter of the Koran ;. 
and it is alluded to in the Tableau G^ner^« V. i. p. 199, and V. iii. p. 295. See 
also Gibbon's Roman History, V. 9. pi 272. 

X ** lis ne se livrent ^ aucun acte exterieur de devotion envers Jesus Christ;, 
mais aussi ne se permettent-ils jamais la moindre irreverence^ ni ttiime le deplace* 
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^^articular religious persuasion, is sufficient for salvation, is silent* 
ly embraced by a few liberal Turks, though it is condemned by 
the Mahometan church as a heresy.* 

It has been ol>served, that in all ages, men satiated with en* 
joymentS; are most inclined to become atheists; and men the 
most to be pitied are superstitious. But atheism, either specula* 
tive or practical, is a vice which is rare among the Turks ; for 
when the doctrines of the existence of God, and the immorta- 
lity of the soul have 'heen implanted in the mind by early educa- 
tion, they t:annot be eradicated, unless, perhaps, by intense 
and perverted study and reflection, of which the Turks, from 
habitual indolence, are incapable, f The terrors of conscience, 

ment d'aucune relique Chr^tieniie. 'Ce seroit, diaeAt-ik^ attiYef sor nous la coUre 
et ia malediction de ce grand prophite/* (Tab. Gen. V. ii. p. 401.) 

'* Busbeqpiii^ Epist iii.|>. 126. 

t Ceux mtoe -qui ne sont pas bicA eonvatnctu'de Papostolat dn propMte^ ti'cn wtt 
'pas moins attaches au dogme de I'unite de I'itre supreme, ni moins penetr^s de son 
Existence 'et de ses attributs infinis. (Tab. G^n. V. iv. p. 464.) 

I find mysdf kt Variance, hclih in my assfertions and my reasonings with Sir James 
Porter; who says (p. 39.) " that it is certain there are among the Turks many phi- 
losophicsfl minds : — ^that they have the wliole systems of the Aristotelian and Epicurean 
philosophy transla(ted into their own language ; and finding the latter, which they 
call the Dtmocritic, to cut more effectually at the root, and to be more conformable 
to their present indolence, ease, and security, they generally adopt it ; so that, perhaps, 
without their knowing it, they are at once perfect atheists and professed Mahometans. 
Superstition, and its train,'' continues Sir James Porter, " are a true basis for 
atlieism ; there is no medium ; from the one extreme the mind is forcibly, though 
imperceptibly, driven to the other : hence the Turks easily plunge into it/* 
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whick generate ia tlie vicious and profligate, a wish to dis- 
believe, and at last, ^rbaps, a trembling hope that they do 
disbelieve these doctrines, operate but little on the winds of 
inen vho are firmly convinced, that the divine favour is never 
withdrawn from those, who are stedfast in tb^ir profession of faith 
and constant in the practice of the ceremonies of religion. The 
belief and perfonnance of both are simple and easy, and not 
only may exist unconnected with virtue, but may even expiate 
vicious conduct. Hence that tranquillity with respect to futurity 
which never abandons the Turk: and hence his neglect of pallia- 
tives for an evil, of which, so far as regards himself as a believer, 
he cannot consistently suspect the existence. 



The popular religion of the Turks consists in belief, prayers, 
ablution^ and fastings at stated periods. 

They are called to namaz (prayers) five times a day, . by the 
tnuezzinn (chanter), who recites, from the highest tower of the 



Sir James Porter, who was so litde acquainted with the TuAish language as to 
asdert, " that it is composed of the very dregs of the Persian and Arabian tongiiefl^'' 
cannot be supposed to have derived his information from the purest sources. It 
appears indeed to hare been communicated to him by his dragomans, (mere men 
of ix^rds, who arc always prepared to answ^ every quee^on, on every subject, 
rather than confess Iheir ignorance, and who always accommodate their answers to the 
wishes of the enquirer,) and as such, it may be dismissed without further remark. I 
am much disposed to doubt, that superstition necessarily leads to atheism ; but 
it is unnecessary to discuss the merits of the position, as fanaticism, and not supeHstitioD, 
is the prominent feature of the Mahometan religion. 

Ll 

/ 
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JMm^ the hymn ezann, coptaining a confeBeian of faith^ in the 
following ibrm. ^* God most high \ I bear witness that there is 
no God but God ; I bear witness that Mahomet is the prophet 
of God. Come to prayer ; come to the asylum of salvation* 
^reat God ) There is no God but God."* 



The canonical hours for the morning prayer are from the first 
dawning of the day to sun- rise. This prayer was iSrst performed 
by Adam on his expulsion from Paradise, when he returned thanks 
to God on being delivered from the darkness of night, and again 
permitted to behold the approach of day. Towards the conclusion 
of the morning ezann^ the muezzinn exhorts the faithful to be 
diligent in their devotions, by repeating immediately after the 
words, come to the asylum of salvation, " prayer is preferable 
to sleep, prayer is preferable to sleep. ** The namaz of noon, 
which may be said at any period of the interval between the 
meridian and the next succeeding namaz^ was instituted by 
Abraham after his purposed sacrifice of his son Isaac. The 
afternoon namaz^ in which the prophet Jonas first expressed His 
gratitude on being cast up fronv tlie belly of the whale, begins 
when the shadow projected on the dial is of twice the length of 
the gnomon ; and it may be said as long as the sun continues; 
above the horizon* The evening piayer is believed by Maho- 
metans to have been instituted by Jesus Christ : the hours 
appointed for the performance of this namaz are from the setting 
of the sun to complete nocturnal darkness^ when the night prayei is 
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performed^ in itmtation of Moses. On Friday^ which h conse** 
crtaed to public worship in commemoration of the creation of 
man, the Mahometans recite an additional namaz^ and a prayer 
Mlaih" ul^uma between sunrislng and noon. 

In the tiamaz there are several prostrations, some of which 
must not on any account be omitted, being^^rj^:, or the immediate 
command of God : others may be omitted, though not without 
some degree of sin, being nmntth^ instkutiops of the prophed^ 
or rather an iultation of his practice. * 

The Turks admk of purgatory, in which the believer iB to 
repeat the prayers which he omitted in his life time, or negleeted 
to say at the appointed times. They assert that the shiful soul 
is greatly benefited by the prayers of the Uving, and still more 
6o> by the reading of the Koran, whereby the angel Gabriel is 
assisted in gufu-ding the soul from the devils^ during the forty days 
of its hovering aboat the grave wherein the body is laid. 

The abdut^ or ablution of the hands^ face^ mouth,, head, neck, 
arm9, and feet, accompanied with suitable prayers, is perfomied by 
the Turks in a particular manner to distinguish them from the 
Persians, and is an indispensable preparation to the ndvnut or 



^ Butbeqaiut mioepresenti the derottons of IbeTurH when he tayi^ (ifuit, ifi. 
p. 178.) " Sacerdote Mahametu nomen pronunckntej pariter una omnea capita 
ad genua luque aubmittebant. Cum nomen Dei profeietar« in laciem vencrabiii^ 
ct ternoi deoicnlabantur/^ 



prayer. ♦ Ghoussouf is the purification of the whole body, m 
eases which are speqified in the religioue code of the Maho** 
metans. Ghassl, or simple washing, is ordered for remove 
ing any visible or substantial impurity, firom the clothes or 
the person^ of a nature to invalidate or annul the virtue of 
prayen 

The fast of the month of ramaxan consists in abstaining 
ifom food or drink, or any gratification of the senses, during 
the whole time of the sun's continuance above the horiaon. 

Prietti. • The immediate ministers o'f religion make no part of the body 
eiulemOk In the larger mosques there are sheiks^ or preachers; 
JciatibSf readers or deacons, who> in imitation of the prophet 
and caliphs, and in the name and under the sacerdotal authority 
of the sultan, discharge the functions of the imameth or high 
priesthood ; imatMj who recite the namaz ; and muezzinns, wba 
summon the people to prayers ; besides cayyims or sextons. In 

* " A rm efendi, w secretary of atnte, reputed of great ability and learning;, sent 
for a Christian dragoman^ or interpreter, oa very urigent business ; he attended, and 
found the secretary deeply engaged in dispute with his son-in-law on the important 
question, to' what exact height their hands or arms, feet or legs, should be washed, to* 
render themselves truly acceptable to God.'^ (Observations on the- Religion^ &€. of 
the Turks, p. 9.) Such is Sir James Porter's story, who boasts of his superior means 
of obtaining information, and yet we see fell into the error of believing a dragoman^ 
Kow ^e mode of performing air the ablutions is so minutely described, and in several 
instances with that naTvete which modem European manners will «»rcely toler- 
ate, that no doubt or dispute can possibly arise between Mussulmans on this* 
•ubjecC 
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villagesi or small parishea, the duties of tbe Whole are performed 
by the imam^ who is sometimes also the hogia, or schoolmaster for 
the children : but he owes this appointment to his being the 
only person possessing sufficient leisure or the necessary quali* 
iications. 



The ministers of religion throughout the Turkish empire are 
subordinate to the civil magistrate, who exercises over them the 
powers of a diocesan. He has the privilege of superseding and 
removing those whose conduct is reproachablei or who are unequal 
to the dignified dbcharge of the duties of their office* The magi- 
strates themselves may, whenever they judge proper, perform all 
the sacerdotal functions, and it is in virtue of this prerogative, 

» 

joined to the influence which they derive from their judicial 
power and their riches, that they have so marked a pre*emtnence, 
and so preponderant an authority, over the ministers of public ^ 
worship. 

The priests in their habits of life are not distinguished from 
other citiaens : they live in the same society and engage in tlie 
same pursuits ; * they sacrifice no comforts, and are compelled to 
no acts of self-denial : their influence on society is entirely dc« 
pendent on their reputation for learning and talents, or gravity 



* When Baron dc Tott was fortifying the Dardanelles^ the pasha strengTy recom- 
mended to his notice a muezzinn, or crier of a mosque^ as a man who had a surprising^ 
genius for throwing hombs, and to whom be intended to give the- post bi ^vtt 
bombaifdeer, (Memoicsi V. ii. p« o3«) 

a 



Md (Mmdi conduct. Thef are seldom tke :praiessed tnstruGtora of 
youtlv much less of raefii ^id hy no means ace tliey considered 
aa tke directors of conscience. Tliey noerelj chant aloud the 
church sfnrtce^ and perform offices^ which tiie master of a fainilj 
or the oldest person in company, as frequently, and as coaaistent* 
ly, performs as themselves. The Turks know nothing of those 
expiatory ceremoniea which give sia much inftuence to tke priest- 
hood ; all the practices of their religion can be, and arCf, perform- 
ed without the interference of the priestsi* 

D«iTiiim. J 1,^ infititutioii of t&e diftrcnt orders of Armshet is fore^a to 
the genuine apirit of the Mahometan religioti. Some of the Ottx^ 
mBM ministers liave even attempted their suppresssoo ; but tiie 
vulgar, who certainly consider their oeremonies as of the natmn; 
of incantatton, aobmit to their caprioefi^ and court tlieir benedk^ 
tioii by^ respect mad liberality, f 

* '' Ob enlretient dam le§ hftteU publics^ daos lea grandea maisoiis, des imttm$ et 
det mnaaimu particuliersy 4 titre de chapelains ou d'aumoniers. ' Ces nuietu$m$ 
miiMtHXkt Veaam tor \t faant de FescaKer ou vers la porte de la pidoe dtstmie d la 
fri^rct, ae metteni ensiiile daaaune dealifneBde VasMoiblee* oi ik recitcnt b aec^ade 
anDonce, ikameth ; apres qaoi Vimam, plac4 comme dans lea temples A la ttte du 
corpa, commence le namat. Cea miniatrea particuliera n'ont rien de commun avee 
fca mioifetrea pablica ^ouia an aervice dea moaqndea. Ce nmt de nmpla eiioycm, 
memm ii par le9 ch^ ie^ familUst *om le nom et Ptntiorite deeqneh iU prindent d 
€e riligieux exercice, comme ayani eux'-mimes le droit de itn acquitler en persomie, 
Cette prerogaU?e eat commune i tout Muaulman dana lea aaaembleea particuliifata.* 
(Tab^G«ii.V.ii.p. 175.) 

1 1 apply fhe epithet vulgar to the cbaracter of the mind» tbe conatitnent port of 
Ae man, rather than to the rank in life; for Sdim the Fint, die conquerar of Egypt, 

I 
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The word deroiah, derived from the Persian and Mgiiif^Mog 
die tbreshokl of a door, the spirit of humihty, has been improper*- 
ly translated monky since some of the orders are allowed to marrj^ 
and none profess celibacy. In the Ottoman empire there are 
thirty^two distinct orders. Hagi Bektasb, a sheik of distinguished 
piety» founded among the Turks the order which still bears hi9 
name : the institution and the memory of the saint are in high 
repute in Turkey, because of their connection with the military 
order of the jmiizarics, who were consecrated and named by Hagi 
fiektash. Eight deroiskes of this ortier are lodged and maintained 
in the barracks at Constantinople : their office is to offer up 
prayers every night and morning for the prosperity of the empire, 
and the success of ita arms. In public ceremonies they march oa 
foot before the horse of the jamzar aga^ the chief of them con^ 
stantly repeating with a loud voice kerim-uUah (merciful Qod) 
to which the others reply in clK>f us by the word hou. f The 
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iN»biiiMrif no lest s Bhite to ibbabsord sopcntkioii than themettneat of bis solQecttk 
WkeA he had mtde tmntelf master of Syria« his greatest anxiety was to seek out^. 
and heap presents and benefits on^ the she'iks and dervishes, in hopes of being aided 
in bis future expeditions by their blessings and prayers; His defotion led Him ta 
msit an anchorite, who dwelt in a comer of the mosque of Damascus. The sultan 
tewed bimaelf down before the saint, and stood in the humblest attitude, not dJnng to 
break silence : the pious solitary, oa the other hand, held his peace from respect for the 
Monarch^ Affasr » longp pause an officer of the court broke the charm, and relieved 
item both from this ridiculous state of sus^ience ; but SeUm, before he dared to solicit 
the pnyeift of the skeHk for the prosperity of the Ottoman armB> severely rebuked the 
•miirite for hk unholy impotieBeo. (See^ Tableau Genial, V. i p. 3 12.) 

* The exclamation ya^hou, (he who is) it an acknowledgem?nt of the eternal 
existence of God ^ of the same signification as Jebovah among the Hebfeirs. 
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tmxlebi turn round in their dances for a long continuance, • and 
cultivate vocal and instrumental music ; and their n€ih (pipe 
made of an Indian reed) is exceedingly sveet. The cadri^ or 
howlin g dervishes, repeat the name of God so long, and with such 
vehemence, that at last they fall down, exhausted with fatigue 
and foaming at the mouth. The novitiate of these fellows is 
degrading and painful. Uveis, the founder of a sect in Uie first 
century of the hegira, required of his followers to draw all their 
teeth, in honour of the prophet, who lost two of his teeth at the 
battle of Ohud.f So severe a probation left no room for hypo- 
crisy, and the weakness of human nature gradually operated the 
extinction of this sect ; but the institutions of the dervishes are 
upheld and perpetuated by the generally received opinion, that 
there exists continually among Mussulmans the l<^ion of three 
bundred and fifty-six saints, which is composed of the members 
of these different fraternities, and which constitutes, in an invisible 
manner, that spiritual and celestial order, which is consecrated un* 
der die august name of ghtros alem^ refuge of the world. Enthu- 
siastic and pious Mahometans apprehend, that the abolition of the 
ordq* of dervishes would draw down upon the empire and the 

* Volney awerts that ** the sacred dances of the dervishes are an imitation of the 
movements of the stars.** (See Voyages en Syrie, et en Egypte^ V. ii. p. 289- 
note.) The Turlcs however certainly do not think so, or they would be guilty of 
idolatry in being spectators^ of them. The dances of the dervishes more aptly repre» 
sent the confusion of an enthmiast's ideas, than the order of the heavenly bodies, 
which indeed may, with no greater impropriety, be considered as the prototype of our 
national hornpipe* 

t Tableau General, V. iv. p. €20. 
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faithful the curses of this holy association ; and the boldest free* 
thinkers consider this mixture of austerity and. immorality, of 
<levotioo and profaneness, as a mystery %vhich the Mussulman 
should adore in silence. 



The emirs derive their descent from Fatima, the daughter of Riiin. 
Mahomet ; they are sometimes called evladi resul allah, sons of the 
prophet of God, and in their pilgrimage to his shrine at Medina, 
they invoke him by the name of their ancestor. They are dis- 
persed all over the empire, and through every rank in society ; 
and they are distinguished by wearing a green turban. Cantemir 
relates, that ^^ b, <Arc\im^2iUce hardly jcrediblCj but however true, is 
observed in this family. The emirs before their fortieth year are 
men of the greatest j;ravity, learning, and wisdom; but after that, 
if they are not quite fools, yet they discover some sigjn -of levity 
and stupidity."* Our countryman Sandys too asserts, " that 
there lives not a race of ill-favoureder people, branded, perhaps by 
God, for the sinne of their seducing ancestor, and their own 
own wicked assuming of hereditary holiness."! I'he Turks, on the 
contrary, believe that a true emir can have no corporal defect or 
blemish, as the whole race is constantly favoured with the grace 
and protection of tlie prophet. I am compelled however to de* 
clare, that the emirs differ neither in intellects nor features, nor 
any other mark of distinction^ except their head-dress, from their 
fiel low-citizens ; the miracle would therefore be contradicted by the 
observation of the present day, and to admit its authenticity at 



/■ 



"^ Cant^tnir'fl Ottoman Hktory, p. 94, note* 

M m 



t Saodys't TraveUp p. 64. . 
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%ny pMrbcii we art reduced to the dilemma of allowing a stiR 
greater mifaclei the undeviating fidelity of all tlie mistresses of 
this iU*fkvoiirefl lace since the days oi the incense-breathing 

Fatima.* 

i4r]?ri«ia$« The kti^j or pitgrimage to Mecra» is the prtncipal act of dei^o^ 
ttofiy and is accounted ^ meritorious as to cancel, and ehtmn a 
If mission of, even the greatest sins. All Mussuknans, both male 
and fem^le^ of free condition, having attained tlie age of majority^ 
and being in health both of body and mind, aie commiinded by 
Iho Kotfan to uhdertake this journey once ki their Ures, and that 
at a time vben Iheir snhatance is such, tint half of it will sofiioc 
|hf the expense of the pilgiimi^i^ and the other half is to be left 
bohind fbr an honest anbsistQiice at their veturn. The Koran de* 
elaiea, that the performaiice of the piigrioM^ to the temple of the 
Xord is a duty imposed ma idl liussutattaas. ^' Those* who neglect 
it hurt thfrmaelvts aloac, for the defection of the nmvene cannot 
dhsiniah tlie happiness ef the Self-existent* '' Mahomet enforces 
this ^ty en bia foVoweis, by praiMoneing those who die in the 
wiMbl neglect q§ k to be w> lees Kable to perdition than JeHrs and 
C^MWtlans t amd tlM* ealipli Omar was so Sswfy pemuedod of ila 
indiipensabti neeesp^» Aat he not onl^ refused tibe name of Musp 



issi^r 4f teWmm <a V^ ^ wmfm Jh m teidgenft> et 4i lui iMiasr k fcont. to. 

Hmko^ cbscjpie fi>i8>. qttH teniioii e» elk fodeur du foradis." (Tab Geik V. It. p. 264.> 

'' Qjoando'' (sajs the prophet himself) ^ quando nihife mihi deuderium peradisi*. 
ssculor eam« et ingera linguaiamesm iaos ejptk** (JAvncd^ Yeiiiaii sad Confutalioft 
•tlhs]bsnHY.i»ae.> 
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^ulmans t0 those irho iieglecte4to perform tbeir pilgrimage, 1>ut . 
evea declared, that if the wretches Were known to binw he wouldc 
burn their property, their houses, and their persons, as a punish- 
ment for tbdr impiety. There ar^ hoirever, certain impediments 
acknowledged to be legitimate : tlie slare, the minori the infirm, 
the insane, and the poor, are justified before God for the non*. 
performance of this reiigioua duty. Nor is the believer compelled^ 
to eicpose himself to imtniaent daa^^ ; nor the woman allowed to. 
undertake the journey, except binder the guardianship of her hus**» 
band or near relationf wlio may defend ber person ajid her honoui^ 
from attack or inMiIt;.^ 



.M 



Tlie black atone, tbe <:hief object of the pilgrimage td Mecc*, 'n 
called by the prophet € rmhf ^ Farodm. ^^ Verily," sa^ys be^ 
^'itfihall be called upon at the U«t day; it sbaU aee; it^iali. 
speakj and bear wil'ness of tho«e wh4> siudl havetOuchcKl itin Uuth 
and sincerit) of heart** Tkis stone is the pledge of that oo^^nant, 
which was entered into bet^'een the great Creatcur, an4 aU tUe 
orders of spiritnal existence. '^ .Am not I your God ?*' said the 
Sui>reine Bring at the jBoment of tjbe creation^ and ail replied* 
*^ Yes, tbon art." This act of univernJ faitfa was deposited in the 
centre of tlie stone; and at the la^t judgmeftt it« testimony vi'i^ 

* 

* ^. £mi compkim tfa«t the Tuiks do tiol travel He eajt (p. i»6.) " TMt 
great aource of cKpaMion and iooprou'ement to the tnind is entirely checked hy the arny 
gant spirit of their religion.^ But does net their religion, oh the contrary, by enjoin*- 
ing the ptlgrfmage 1o Mecca, |iroinote trat^Ag, and bring MahoaMtans, ^ven is^m^ 
India and the extfeoiilioi «f ^Acftici^io ineet hm M)e |freat a M ea> b Jy in Ib^t ci^.? 
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confound those, who have slighted, or have been perverted fronts 
the purity of their original belief. 

Thus, say the ]\fahometan doctors, it is demonstrated, that 
Islamisni is congenial to the nature of man ; and human reason, 
unsubdued by human sophistry, must yield immediate assent to 
the divinity of its doctrines. But happy, in the opinion of the 
fiiithful, are those who have confirmed with their lips, and by their 
devout kisses, their strict adherence to the first and most holy of 
' their engagements. They are honoured, during the remainder of 
their lives, with the veneration of their fellow citizens ; they 
are distinguished by the appellation of hagi; and their beards, 
cpnsecrated by their devotion, are carefully nourished in their full 
growth, visible tokens of their obedience to the precepts, and re* 
spect for the example of the prophet. These advantages, which the 
frigid devotion of Europeans is almost incapable of appreciating, 
can only be conceived when we estimate the exertions employed 
to obtain them ; when we consider the nature and extent of the 
country which the pilgrims are obliged to traverse, the sufferings 
and privations which they must undergo in their long and terrible 
journies, and the mental energies which must be incited in order 
to rouse Oriental indolence to such a perilous and fatiguing enter- 
prise. The African pilgrims returned through Cairo while the 
French were in possession ef the country, worn to the bones with 
hunger and misery, so that one could with difficulty be distin- 
guished from the other ; as meagre as the desarts were arid, as 
extenuated as prisoners forgotten in their dungeons.* 

* See DeDOD, Voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte^ V. i. p. 144* 
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: Every person is believed to bear on his forehead, in characters v>rf>aoftiB»- 
not legible indeed by man, but inscribed by the finger of God, the 
accidents of his life, and the appointed time of his death; and 
nothing, good or evil, can happen contrary to the divine decree* 
Hence their common sayings, such as, Acajak can damarda dour- 
maZj ** The blood predestined to flow will not remain in the artery, '* 
Yet they allow a free* will in man, in order that infklels may be 
left without excuse at the last judgment ** All," they say, ** may 
be saved who will ; but no man is saved, whom God has not des- 
tined to salvation."* 

^ '^ Le Musulman qui voit sa fortune reduite en cendres ou enlevee par itne main 
avide^ Tindividu frappe de la contagion, le marin qui perit au pied d'un rocher par 
Tinhabilite du pilote, le malade victime de Tignorance d'un empirique, le siyet enfin 
qui se voit ^crase sous le poid» d'une autorite arbitraire« tous se soumettent d leur mal- 
beureux sort avec une £gale resignation. Le moindre murmure est tax^ d'iTTeligion> 
d'attentat^ de doute criminelle contre les decrets celestes. lis regardent leur meur- 
trier, Tauteur de leur infortune, comme un instrument entre les mains de la Providence, 
qui exerce sur eux Tarrte irrevocable de kur destinee, arr^t, disent-ils, ^crit sur leur 
front d^ avant leur naissance, et dont Tevenement^t par-la m£me au dessusde toute 
sagesse et de toute prevoyance humaine. Ce fiitalisme est coiisacre sous le nom de 
takdir ou kissmeth ; dans tousles ^venemcns de la vie, heureux ou malhieureux, Cch 
mots sont toi:^oura dans la boucbe des Musulmaos de toutes les classes et de toutes les 
conditions." (Tab. Gen. V. i. p. 169.) 

" Que le musulman essuye une grande perte ; quM soit d^poiiille, niiiie, il dit tiisn- 
quillement: C'etoit ecrit, et avec ce mot il passe sans murmure'de Topulence'd fa 
mis^re : qu*il soit au lit de la mort, rien n'alt^re sa securite ^ il fait son ablution^ sa 
pri^re; ilaconfiance en Dieu et au Propfa^te ;, ildit avec cakne a sou Ills : Touine- 
moi la tfete vers la Mekke, et il roeurt en paix.'* (Volney, Voyages en Syrie et en » 
Egypte, V. ii. p. 331.) , t 

''Though the Mahometan law obliges them not to abandon the city, xxqr their 
bouses, nor to avoid the conversation of men infected with the pestilence where their 
business Or calling employs them, yet they are counselled not' to ' frequent a'cfonta* 
rious habitation, where tbey have no lawful afiliir to invite them.'' (Rycautj p. 1 164 
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The doctrine of fatalism, which is sufficiently powerful, wtien 
concurring witli their natural indoleuce, to prevent their taking 
the necessary precautions for guarding against the infection of 
the plague, is however too weak to withstand actual and imminent 
danger. They expose themselves to contagion with indifference ; 
but have precipitated themselves into impassable torrents, and 
even into the sea, to avoid the fire or the bayonet of their enemies. 

It is difficult to ascertain their precise opinion of this fktalify. 
They say it over-rules human purposes, and seem to think, that it 
blindly follows the direction it has received, overturning or disre* 
garding Circumstances, which in the natural order of events should 
have diverted its course ; and that sometimes it adheres so closely 
to the letter of the sentence it is oommissicmed to e&ecute, as to. 
mistake the real spirit and intent of it. My house Avas burnt 
c&^wn ; and a Turk of my acquaintance made me a visit of condo- 
lence. '^ A misfortune,^' said he, ** was .pnedestined to you* 
ThanTc God. It was directed against your head ; but it has fallen 
only on your property." A pasha, to whoiu mischief seemed to be 
portended, has been remov'cd from his office, in order that die 
threatened calamity might affect only himself, arid be averted 
fiK)m the public* 

The doctrine of predestination obtained mucti credit as tlie nurse 
of heroism, while success was its concomitant in the Ottoman armies; 

* ** Constat aliquAmlo amotos ab officio bassas propter eqiii lapsum, ac si magni 
nficujQs infortanii id portentum esset, quod abro^attcmc officii ii publica calamitsrte in 
caput prw'jrtxnn avemmcnretur.** (Busbeqitii, Epist i. p. 54.) 

3 
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mti It was coasideftd as being pcctitiarly etkuktcd to inspire aad 
perpetuate military ardour. It is indeed true, that, in eountrtes 

where it prevails, it must be a powerful engine in the hands of 
government for raising or recroittag armies^ as it supplies nnan- 
sverabie arguments to call men into the field ; but I doubt its 
efficacy to convince die coward that be is not more exposed to 
danger or death in the firont of battle than in camp or tn quarters. 
In the heat of sK^tion while flushed with success^ their situation 
alone is of itself fnlly sufficient to inspire soldiers with all the ne* 
cessary impetuosity. If predestination could urge motives for the 
unceasing exertioci of their energiea^ when they are dgected by 
misfortune and dispirited by uncDnqoetable sesistancc^ tke national 
prejudice would indeed be nwat valuable. Bbt^ on the contranry, 
the certainty of dying, the firm pcxsnanoa that we ate arrived at 
the term of )tle, ao far fitom preperii^ us for lesisting death, only 
Ktaxes our endeavours to ptotract our esistence. Religion^ indeed^ 
teaches that the sentence inscribed on men's foreheads is illegible 
to themselves and to their fellow-mortals ; but, in the moment of 
despondency, all pretend to deeypher it. The janizaries^ after 
three unsuccessful attacks^ are persuaded that tbey are %hting 
against Providence, and cannot legally be compelled to attempt a 
fcurfh.* Tlic timid snftan, alarmed at the progress and insolence 
of rebellion, imagines he hears the decree of God in the voice of 
popubr tumult : and a tseadaerous coortier, who has succeeded ia 
effecting the ruin of a colleague, produces the soverergn's order for 



* CabtoM^a Ottsma im^^, p. MO> 
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liis death, as the appointment of divine Providence, wMch a Mus* 
siilman should adore, instead of resisting. 

Tnrocatiott Thc Turks own it to be meritorious and decent to reverence all 

•efsaiots. 

departed saints, and religiously visit their monuments : but they 
are chiefly commanded by their law to invoke the names of Maho- 
met, and the four caliphs his immediate successors, and to write 
them in neat characters on tablets, which they hang up in the 
mosques and other buildings. The blessings of Paradise they sup- 
pose to be in common, and therefore assign no particular station to 
tiieir saints ; and they deny to all, except Mahomet himself, any 
compassion for human miseries, as thinking it would be a hind- 
rance to the perfect felicity at which they are arrived :* yet the 
weak and the vulgar admire in living ideots an enthusiastic devo*- 
tion, an insensibility to the enjoyments and conveniences of life, 
and the voluntary adoption of evil After the decease of these 
imaginary favourites of heaven, they hang about their tombs their 

* Cantemir's Ottoman history^ p. 124, note. 

Such indeed appears to be the popular opinion : and the Mahometan pronounces 
neither the election nor the reprobation of any mortal, except those whom the prophet 
himself has declared to be in the enjoyment of beatitude. These are ten persons, irho 
w«'e co-operators with the propliet, his apostles or his scribes, and chiefly the four 
caliphs, his immediate successors. On them, indeed, he has conferred a weight of 
glury, sufficient to make the stoutest of tliem tremble. ** Us ont pour partage les re- 
gions les plus elevees et les plus enchantees du ciel. La felicite, dont ils jouissent dans 
(le sejour ravissant, est au dessus de rintdligeoce humaine. L'Etemel a destine k 
chacun d'eux soirante'dix pavilions superbes, tous ^clatans d'or et de pierreries : chaam 
de ces pavilions immenses est garni de sept cents lits eblouissans, et chaque lit est en- 
ioure de sept cents htfurys ou vierges celestes.'' (Tab. Gen. V. 1. p. 318.) 



^ 
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votive offerings, for tbe cure of diseases, and the temoving oT 
Sterility and impotence.* 



They have confidence in amulets and charms for preventing or BeUef m 

the efficacy 

delivering from mischief; and as they sometimes charitably re^®f»"''i^^* 

** ^ ^ relics, and* 

enchant- 
mentsi 

* Locke, in his Essay concerning human uiKderstanding^ (book i. ch. 3. § 9.) has 
quoted from the voyage of Baumgarten^ in the language in which it was publisliedj a 
passage concerning the saints who are canoni2ed among the Turks, similar to the fob 
lowing story from Leunclavius, which Mr. Eton has presented to his readers in all the 
nudity of the English idiom \ and ye^ I must confess, I doubt the accuracy of tjie 
information* The indecencies of the Egyptian saints, (and those sufficiently disgust- 
Sng), are indeed mentioned by modem travellers, but it would require undeniable testi- 
mony to reconcile me ta the belief of such depravity being not only tolerated but 
approved* " Yeniebant ad nos Constaatinopolim ex iEgypto> Sebastianus ab Haunr 
sperg, et Johannes a Salagasto, viri nobiles. Horum alter Salagastius nobis narrabat, 
Alexandria, quum istic ipse degeret, hnjusmodi quemdam sanctum virum opinione 
IVIahumetanonim, qunm prse foribui babiei muUebris stans exeuntem e balneo fount- 
nam quandam attentius intuitus esset* in eam furore quasi quodam correptum invo* « 

lasse, ac prt>tinu8 humi prostratam, nee admodum fortasse repugnantem, in oculis 
omnium oompressisse. Maritom eo facto se beatum duxisse, quod vir sanctus, impuba 
divino, pr« aliis cum uxore sua coivisset'' It must be recounted that the mannerB of 
the Orientals are less changeable than those of ihe European nations, so that what 
was true in the time of Leunclavius would still be found to exist with little or no modi- 
fication : now Denon, who had the best opportunities of observing the manners of the 
Egyptians, and who certainly would not have passed over so stritiog a peculiarity; 
gives us however reason to suspect from bis silence on the subject, that both Locke and 
Leunclavius have been misled by inaccurate or exaggerated information. " The 
greatest part of tbe sanUms/' says Danon, ** (Ites their lives crouched in the angle of a 
wall, incessantly repeating die word aMh^ and receiving, without returning thanks, the 
means of subsistence. Others beat themselves on the bead with stones : others again 
only tell their beads and sing hymns \ while the most toatic remain motionless, nalxd^ 
withotu being indecent, exposed to the violent rays of the sun without shewing any feel-- 
ing of uneasiness, and receiving charity without expressing salisfictivm.'' {See Yoyagr»> 
lcc.V.1. p.23L V.m. p.45.) 

Na 
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eommend tlie use of them to strangers, they must suppose their 
virtue to operate independent of belief in Islamistn.'* 

That virtue may be communicated to inanimate matter from its 
contact with the persons of saints, or from having been used for 
the purposes of religion, has been an opinion universally received 
among Christians and Turks. The sanjac sheriff or standard of 
Mahomet, which no unbeliever should look upon with impunity, 
13 considered as the palladium of the empire. In time of peace it 
is deposited in a kind of chapel within the seraglio, and religiously 
guarded, together with the other relics of the prophet. When the 
sultan in person, or the grand vtxir^ leads the armies against the 
enemies of the faith, the sanjac sherifh taken out of its shrrne with 
great ceremony and many prayers, and carried to the camp, where 
a sup^b tent is erected for its reception, and forty officers, chosen 
from the capigisj or chamberlains of the palace, are apporated to 
carry it by turns. It is placed under the protection of all the pos- 
sessors of militaiy fiefs, and more espedaUy eooAfed to the care of 
-four regiments, which derive their name from the performance of 
this service. The whole Mussulman population poured out from 
the city to salute it, on its safe return from the late Russian war. 
I was deterred from going myself, because of the danger which 
l^ad attended some Clmstiaa spectsttQis an» a former occasion ; but 
i was desirous of learning' from- a Turk with whotrt I wa» 2^- 

* Among the ignorant inhabitants of Turkey there seems to be a conunmiity of the 
ad vantage of talbman^ I have known a Jew apply a Venetian i^uin to an obstinate 
ulcer; a remedy which had been recommended to him- by a GreA Christian out of 
rchpect for tlie figures of the Virgin and the Infant 
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^^ioteiK what Ibis &mQU9 sUadard W9Su lie evaded my ques^. 
tic^a by sksraiio^ me that be was seiacd whk a tremoi: whds he% 
hehekl it» Ma» not'ta be able to gaze sAedf^tly ttpoottt ; acid \m&: 
cUspIeased with my ra^ying him on t&e firmer aet v«3^ of the encknies 
of the MinsMbttan laitb^* TMe vei^ whiclt !» anmitlly seat by. 
the sttkaoi fer e^veriag Ute ca^jv «f Meeca^ betuimes mtmaaLcally* 
haiy, aatt i» distributed evec tl)e empire as thtrmo9t vaUiafole gift.. 
A slip of it is sewed into the paU, whidi is furniahed from the 
mosques at funerals. Pieces of it are worn by the faithful, as one 
of tiie means of gi^ce, audi an assurance of the divine protection ; 
aorl these peciflhaU« materials aeeompaay their fiaad posBessoca t(^ 
the grarci. as.tokena of u<]idev4ataAg attaclunent to lakmismv 

The belief o£ the, hanftfiii eflfect& of the: evil eye aod* of envious 
commendation, is prevalent among all ranks and' sects of people; 
and as it has reigned from remote antiquity in the countries which, 
the Ottomans possess^ they may be supposed rather to have 
adopted than introduced it. Virgil's shepherd attributes to the 
malicioua* gtlances^ of aa enemy, the diseased, appearance of his 
flock ; and Pliny relates, that the Thessalian sorcerers- destro}^: 
whole harvests by speaking well' of them. In* Turkey, the barge 
of state of the sultan, as well as the pile of firewood in the courts 
yard of a public bath, is preserved from accident by a. head of gar-* 
Hek. Every object, which can possibly attoact attention, or ex- 
cite jealousy, is secured by some counteracting influence. The 

* I confefls rd« not fed 1ee» respect 'fdr this- socred standard from kno^nf^ ttfiit^ in 
its original destination^ it-serred as the curtain ofthe chamhei^door of Aiscbej tb^fii^ 
Torite wife of the uxorious MabomeL (Tab. Gen. V. ii. p. 379.) 
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eye of the malicious observer is seduced into benediction by the 
sacred exclamation masck-allah, written in conspicuous character^, 
and placed the most obviously to view in the front of a house. 
The horse carries his rider with safety among the envious popu- 
lace, while a string of blue beads dangles on his chest* But the 
anxious mother doubts even the effect of tlie talisman, and spits in 
her infant's face, that it may escape unhurt from the admiration of 
the childless, or the jealousy of less happy parents. f 

Faith in Iskmism, which operated such astonishing revolutions in the 

omeiui And 

^rc$mM. moral and political state of society, was nevertheless forced to 
bend under the influence of the irrational opinions which had im* 

^ *' Omnibus (puliis equinis) cenricem ambit, vduti momiley fiacia amuletis plena, 
adversus Gucinium qaod pnecipue metoitue.'' (Busbequii, EiHstiii. p. 1 10.) A French 
iiTiter« pleasantly enough, compares these talismans to the conductors placed on build- 
ings in order to carry off hghtning. 

t It is an opinion in Turkey (more common, indeed, among the Gredc islanders) 
that a rival, by repeating certain mystical words, or performing certain magical cere- 
monies, at the moment of die celebration of marriage, can disappoint the wishes of the 
parties by suspending the exercise of virility. 

** Ami lecteur, vous avez quelquefois 
Oui conter qu'on nouait Taiguiilette. 
Cest une etrange et terrible recette.'' 

Such opinions have been adduced in all countries, in order to account for the tempo- 
rary embarrassment, sometimes occasioned by the novelty of situation. I knew an 
instance of a young and vigorous Turk, who, imputing the insipidity of his honey- 
moon to the influence of sorcery, crossed the Bosphonis, in order to consult a dervish, 
renowned for his skill in baffling the arts of the devil. Unfortunately the success of 
tlie experiment could never be known. A sudden squall of wind overset the boat, 
within sight of his native village, and lefl. his unfortunate widow to bevrail her vir* 
ginity. 
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memorially prevailed among the nations of Arabia ; and Maho- 
met, the destroyer of idolatry, fulminated in vain against the i]lu- 
sions of magic, and dreams, and augury. The Turks are super- 
stitious observers of omens, and think that the pure soul of a 
Mussulman foresees, and is admonished of, future evdnts in his 
dreams. They carefully notice the first expressions, or the first 
action, of their new sultan on his accession to the throne, and 
thence predict his character and future government. Murad the 
Tliird, having heard of his father's death, set out from Magnesia, 
the capital of the province which he governed, and arrived in the 
night at the seraglio. The officers of the court and the ministers 
of state did homage before his throne, and listened with anxiety 
to the first words which he might utter. ** I am hungry," said 
the sultan, *' let me have something to eat" Every one was 
Immediately seized with horror and dismay, and foresaw, at the 
very commencement of so inauspicious a reign, the famines, the 
wars, and civil dissentions, which disturbed and desolated the 
empire during the whole period of its continuance. 

The Persians paint whole pictures, and commonly insert them Prejodi« 

&niiift 

in their historical writings. But the Turks, in general, consider picturci. 
it unlawful to paint, though not to describe in words, any other 
parts of the human body than the hands and feet of Mahomet, the 
body of the prophet being always concealed by the wings of legions 
of angels ; and they firmly believe that angels can enter no house 
where there are portraits of men.* The Mussulman, in the per- . 

'' The Mahometan religion/' sap Mr. Eton, ** has no medium of communication . 
with the artsi and is fiindamentally gloomy/' (pp. 194. 196.J If Mr. Eton means 
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forniTOceof the nofjfOZf ts ordered to throw off any part* of h» 

Jress which are made of stuffs qn which are, represented the fij|;ures 

of men or other anipi^ls ; and to turn his facq, during his devo^ 

tionSy from the sight of poi;tr.aits or pictures, unless they describe 

only the heads of irratipnaj animals, or piepes of inanimate natij^^e-^ 

« 
but foreign coin, though bearing the impres3ion of human figures^ 

does not invalidate their prayers, and may be carried about thenx 

even durii^g their journey to the. holy city of Mecqa., The stand* 

ards of niany of the companie3 of janiz^rLes,^ the ships of war, and 

even the coffee-houses and shop^ of tradesmen, are decorated with. 

rude and grotesque representations Gff bir43 and quadrup^dS) and. 

the barge of th^ sultan aupports a golden eagl^ on its ppow.* We, 

have the authority of Prince Cantenciir an^l the Chevalier d'Oh^^qn^ 

for the existence of a regular scrips of the pqrtraits of all the Otto*. 

man sovereigns ip the seraglio ; and I haye sqen a ppcHetrbook. 

l^elpnging to the present sultan, containing engraved portraits of 

the aitB of pftmling and statuary, he is eight; for ihey are banished ^m the mosque as 
rigorously as from the synagogues of the Jevrs^ or the> churches of several denomina- 
tions of Christians. Butj as the subjects^ on which these arts are generally exercised 
in the c)ii|rche8 of the Christians. wh9 adqiittheuse.of th^m, are tortures and deatl^ it 
i^ay be apprehended that they throw somewhat of gloom^ even upon our holy re}igion. 
Architecture and the ornamental -arts are consecrated as much to Islamism as to Chris- 
tiapiiy} Bii|)SU(^:i»^t^ conn^c^^n bf^^n .t}ie a^j. tbsit.aUtbocome vitiated in prac- 
tice from the part^ exclusion of any one ofcthem. 

^i **i Nous. cit|pDs encore. l\isage constant e^ general des ombres chinoises, et le 
^^Mt|t<HW^V?^l> qp^i^^tyi^9i^s^c)an^e$tin^ dc^ figure^ d-hommes et die fetpmes dessi*. 
nees sur du papjer. Le^ obse^nit^s <pjCelle^ representent sont tellement du goiU d^ la 
nation, que ceox qui paroissent avoir le plus de repugnance pour les productions du 
ptnceau, ne se font pas scrupule de remplir l^ur; porte-feuilles de ces des^n^. scandar 
fcui." (Tab. Gen. V-iv,p.44a} 
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the most dlstlttgui^hed cliariicters of our own time, tt was sent to 
Sir Sidndy Sliiith, that he might communicate some historical anec- 
dotes of Admiral Lord Nelsoh : and t remarked among the prints, 
the likenesses of Loiiid the Sixteenth^ Catherine the Second, and 
Marshal Suwatottr. 

Ihe Turks are ilot only encouraged to pmevere in the profes- Puniih- 
sion of the orthodox faith by civil distinctions and thfe assurance of apoft^r* 
paradise, but are deterred from a^ostacy by the temporal punish- 
ments denounced against it. Tliose who abjure the Mahometan 
fa7th are stigmatized by the law with tne appellation of murtedds^ 
and to thetn n6 clemency can be s^ewn : they cfannot sink into 
the clatss of zirhniys of tributary subjects, an<i redeem their fault by 
the paymtfnt of the capitation-tax. Nothing can deliver them 
fVotn death, but the abjuration of their errors, and a renewal of 
their faith in the doctrines of Islamism. ^^ If the rites of^ the esta- 
blished religion are performed, and a convenient conformity ob- 
served, the Turks inquire no farther about it," and an inclinatiou 
to change is indeed so rarely avowed, as almost to authorize the 
assertion that ^^ executions, tioftures, pains, and penalties, inflicted 
on account of teligion, are never heard of among them." The 
loss of the apostate^s head' has, however, in sohie rare instances, 
been the penalty of preferring tlie Gospel to th6 Koran.f 

t Cantemir's Ottoman history, p. 181, — Tableau General, V. i. p. 153.— See alio 
(in V. iii. p. 175.) the Ufltpry of tbe pimMuDtot ^f the" first apdMate Abd^ulhK iOti- 
Ilelal by order of Mahomet himielf* . 

5 
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Monuty. Lessons of morality are communicated to the Turkish youth ia 
proverbs and parables ; a mode of instruction than which nothing 
can be conceived nyore equivocal and injudicious. An infinite 
number of sayings have obtained credit and authority among the 
Turks ; and though abstractedly good, a colour may be giveo» 
under their sanction, to actions of the most perverse tendency. 
The conciseness of a proverb occasions the wrong application of 
it more easily to escape detection : it dazzles by the neatness of its 
expression; and the opponent, perplexed and unable to reply, 
finds himself outwitted, and imagines himself to be convinced.'* 
The mischief is greater when the quotation is from scripture,, 
whose authority is too sacred to be questioned ; and few suspect 
that a sentence may bear a contrary signification, when separated 
from the context. The Turkish morality, however^ though imper- 
fect and limited, is not fundamentally perverted^ except with, 
respect to unbelievers* 



tism* 



Of all good works, zeal for the propagation of the faith seems ta 
be esteemed the most meritorious. No requiem is necessary for 
the souls of men slain in war, for they have conquered Paradise by 
martyrdom. Their funeral rites are different from those of mea 
deceased according to the order of nature ; they rec^uire neither 
ablution nor burying-sheet : the blood with which they are covered, 
stands in the stead of legal purifications. ' ' Wash not their 
bodies,'' saya the prophet, *' every wound which they bear will* 
smell sweeter than musk in the day of judgment." 

^ I might quote the example of Saacho Pan^ tasbew of bow fitlle use is diis con^ 
ccntrated Wisdom of ages in the conduct of common life. 
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If a man's feet have been sprinkled with dust in the path of 
the Lord» him will God preserve from hell-fire," is one of the 
hadissy or oracular sayings of the prophet. Bajazet the Second, 
understanding the passage in its literal sense, carefully collected 
the dust, which had adhered to his clothes during his military ex- 
peditions, and in his last moments conjured the by-standers to 
make a brick of it, and place it in his coffin under his right arm, 
instead of a cushion.^ 

If to the duty of extending Mahometanism were added thcModetof 
vanity of making converts, and if the Turks had possessed the**»«^^*»to 
same spirit of loquacity and argumentation as the Greeks, the 
situation of those who survived the independence of their empire 
would have been deplorable indeed. In the ordinary commerce 
of life, every question among the Greeks, during their domestic 
discussions of the subtleties of their faith, was answered by an ex- 
position of some mysterious and intricate doctrine.f But how 
much more would such impertinence, on the part of the Turks, 
have been aggravated, by the political superiority of the teacher to 
his scholar. Fortunately, the contemplation of his own excellence 
gives the Mahometan only the sentiment of pride : he performs an 
act of charity in proposing his iaith to the acceptance of the un- 

* Cantemir's Ottoman history, p. 142. 

t " If you desire a man to change a piece of silver, he informs you, wherein the 
Son differs from the Father : if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of 
rcpiy, that the Son is inferior to the Father; and if you enquire whether Uie bath in 
ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out of nothing^." ( Jortin's Remarks on 
Eccles. hist. V. iv. p. 7 1 .) 
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initiated ; but his confidence in it is too firm for him to derive 
ranity from multiplying its adherents. '' The conversion of 
the heart," say the Mussulmans, ** belongs to God alone:" and 
though, from motives orduty> they hold out to strangers the ad- 
vantages of adopting theif faith, they do not disturb the hanaonjr 
of social intercourse by disputation on its superiority^ or by so^ 
phistry in its defence. They think they have done enough whea 
they have cast the seed ; and they leave it to produce fruit ia its: 
own good time.* 



I 1 ^i___ L_i ^i:^:^^ 99 



In their public prayers the Mahometans never ask of God the 
conversion of other people. But in private it fi^equently happensi 
that a pious Turk, instigated by zeal or by personal attachment to» 
a Christian or a Jew, lifts up his hands^ and exclaims, '' Great 
God ! enlighten this infidel, and graciously dispose hia heart to» 
embrace thy holy religion. " Wh6n devout persons^ froto a sense 
of duty, propase their faith to the acceptance of a youth, whom- 
they esteem for his talenta or his knowledge, they do it with a. 
smiling air, and in words carefully studied so as not to give oiTence^ 
The 2eal of the missionary is bounded by the rules of good breed<>^ 
ing ; and a vague answer, or the abstaining irom a reply, is re- 
ceived as an indication that the subject ought not to be resumed^ 
The doctrine of Mahomet owes its progress less to persuasion, 
than to force. The scimitar was the powerful instrument employed 
for extending it The Jews and Christians are distinguished by 

t 

♦ " Tiirc» pietoti el officio mo conveaire existimanl; ut homini ChriBliaiio, de quo- 
bene aentiant, tacroi:uin et rdigioBis miib communiooem aeinel deferant, ut senrcnt^ a 
poMint, c<^rto ejutio dffitinaHim.^* (Busbequii, Epitt iii. p. 126.) 
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the name of kitahyj pe6ple of the book or possessors of scriffture, 
from the idolater, whether worshipper of the heavenly bodies, or of 
fire, or of idols. The operation of the scimitar, with respect to 
them, extended no farther than to overcome the stubbornness of 
their hearts, and to dispose them to listen with submission, if not 
with conviction, to the .reasoning of the doctors. Only the heathen 
and the idolater were threatened with extermination ; while the 
writings of the Old and New Testament, revered even by Maho- 
metans, were sacred titles, which established a distant relationship . 
between the disciples of the law and the gospel, and their con- 
querors. * The Doric dimensions of the Jewish column are to b? 
lengthened according to the rules of evangelical proportion, to be 
fitted to receive the Corinthian capital of Mahometan perfection ; 

* '' The prophet of Mecca rqected the wonhip of idoli and men, of atari and 
planets, on the rational principle that whatever riaes must 8et> that whatever ia bom 
must die» that whatever is corruptible must decay and perish.'' — ** The chain of inspi- 
ration was prolonged from the fall of Adam to the promulgation of the Koran, 
During that period — six legislators of transcendent brightness have announced to man- 
kind the SIX successive revelations of various ritesi but of one immutable neUgioo. 
The authority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet^ 
rise in just gradation above each other; but whosoever hates or rejects any one of the 
prophets is numbered with the infideW (Gibbon's Rom. Hist. V. ix. pp. 262, 263, 
264.) ^ 

The stranger, and even the Mussulman, who utters blasphemy against either Moses 
or Jesus Christ, is sentenced to death by the law. (See ^fctwa to this effect, extracted 
by D'Ohsson from the collection published by the mi^ Behh4ie Abd'iiUab Effeadi» 
in the Tab. Gen* V. iv. p. 520.) 

The conversion of a Jew is not reputed' sincere and real ; " because,'' say the Mus- 
sulman doctors, ** he rejects Jesus Christ, which alone constitutes an act of heinous 
impiety.'' 
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but the spot, on which it is to be erected, must first be cleared by 
fire and the sword from the rank luxuriance of polytheism.* 

A difficulty which checked, in some instances, the progress of 
Christianity among the barbarians, was ingeniously eluded by the 
author of Islamism. In the moment of agony, when the powers 
of the body and the faculty of speech can no longer be exerted, it 
is still allowed that a sudden ray of divine inspiration may break 
in, and dispose the soul to a mental acknowledgment of the truth ; 
which tardy conversion effectually secures the proselyte from finat 
perdition.t No convert is called upon to suppose, or to admi^ 
the damnation of his ancestors : the Jew and the Christian are 
spared the mortification of recanting former errors, or making re^ 
trograde motions, the most difficult of any in matters of religion, J^ 

*' •* Kill and exterminate all the muschrikinns*^ is a precept of the Koran. Mkuckri- 
kirm is an Arabic word, signifying worshippers qf plurality. Where Islamism is pre* 
dominant, the command has sometimes been executed literally and to the full extent of 
its meaning. But where the Mahometan church bends^ under a foreign yoke,, the 
meaning is restricted to the Arabiam pagans. 

t '' C'est Vetat ou se trouvent les hommes au moment de leur mort, qufmet le sceau 
i leur traract^re de fid^lite au d'infid^lit^. Qjuelle qu'ait ^te leur vie passee, elle n'y 
influe pour rien. Ainsi quiconque auroit vecu toute sa vie infid^le, s'il se converlit, est 
dolors repute fid^le.^' — '' La recitation de la confession de foi (qu'il auffit que Tago- 
nisant fasse d'intention) met le sceau au salut ^ternel, selon cet oracle du- proph^te :- 
Celui donl ces paroles, // fi^ya point de Dieu si non Dieu, sont les demi^res que sa* 
boQche profi^re, a certainement le paradis pour parti^/' (Tab. Gen; Y. ii p. 165i 
V. ii. p. 296.) 

X " The heroes of the North had submitted, with some rductance, to believe that 
all their Ancestors ware in hell :'' But " Radbod, king of the Prisons was so much 
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The alternative ofiered to the nations ^ho had submitted to the 
sabre, was^ eitlier conversion to the religion of the conquerors, or 
tribute as the price of retaining their own. Only the idolaters, 
the Sabiansy and the disciples of Zoroaster were excluded from 
the indulgence granted to the professors of every other religion* 
No community of opinion or belief connected them with the Ma- 
hometans ; and extirpation appeared the only security against the 
propagation of their infectious doctrines.. 

The professors of Islamism, in the genuine spirit of piety, cou'-pubuc 
sider that religion is best characterized by acts of public utility. 
They have been accused of ostentation in their charities, and of 
being actuated only by the spirit of pride or superstition ; but it 
is surely a pardonable, if not even a laudable, superstition, to sup- 
pose tjie Author of all good looking with complacency on the 
humble imitation of his perfections ; and a justifiable pride, to feel 
the heart swell upon seeing the weary and the hungry fed and re- 
freshed, the ignorant instructed, and the sick healed, by our bene- 
ficence. A khan or caraioanserai for the accommodation of tra« 
vellers,* a mosque with its schools and hospitals, a fountain, a 

scandalized by this rash declaration of a missionary, that he drew back his foot, after 
he had entered the baptismal fount" (Gibbon's Rom. Hist V. ?i. p. 278.) 

* The best description of the public buildings called caravajuerais is given by Bus- 
bequius (Epist i. p. 17.) " Diverti in diversorium publicum. Caravansarai Turcse 
vQcant Hoc genus in ea regione usitatissimum. Vastum est aedificium, longius 
aliquanto quam latius, in cujus medio patet area ponendis sarcinis, et camelis, mulis^ 
carrisque coUocandis. Hanc aream plerumque circumcirca mums amlnt, tres plus 
minus pedes altus, parieti, quo totum sedificium claudiUov bflerens et insedificatus*. 
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brklge, br a puUid road, cannot be unostentatiously established^ 
without abridging their utility. '^ We must not attnbute their 
crcctibn,** says Mr. Eton, ** to patriotism or public spirit"* Be 
it so : but I have galloped across a scorching desert, in hopes of 
discovering a fountain to albiy the thirst of myself and my horse, 
and have blessed the philanthropy which had searthed out, and 
erected a monument on, the only spot which furnished water. 
Baron de Tott asserts, that '^ the namaz giah9^ or places for ablu* 
tion and prayer erected on the road side, are worth a great number 
of indulgences, for which the Turks, who obtain them, find a rtody 
sale/'f But the Turks are unacquainted with indulgences : they 



f^usmuri sotnma ttiperficitt ftqua tat, patdbque iti latitudinem pedes circiter qaatuor. 
Hie Turcanim cubilia nntt; bic coanacula; hie rem expediunt culinariam (nam in 
pariete, quo totUHi fledificium contineri dixi« foci aubinde aunt inaediiicati) nulla re a 
cdBielis, equis, reliqaiaque jumentis^ alia sejuncti, quam ejus muri spatio, quinimo ad 
man pedem ita ligaioa habent equoa, ut capite dt tola cenrice supra eum emineant; 
dominisque se calefiideiitibus aut eliam ceenantibua adstent» veluti ministrij interdum 
panein vel mahun, sire quid aliud, de manu eomm capiunt In eodem muro lectos 
sibi stemunt Tapetem in primis explicant, quem ea de causa aptatum epbippiis fere 
circumferunt : buic ii^iciunt penulam : cervical prsdbet cquestris sella. Vesle talari 
pellibus sufl^ka, qua vestiuatur diu, teguntur noctu. Sie illi sommim capiunt nullis 
lacessitujn blandimentiB. Nihil ibi secreti : omnia fiunt in propatulo, neque quic* 
quam ab omnium conspectu, nisi oootis tenebris, submoTetur.** 

* Survey of the Turkish empire, p. 121» 

t De Tott's Mmoirs, V. i. p. 154. 

The namaz giaks consist of a kind of altar, a monument of stone decorated with the 
figure of a lamp in colours or in low relief, which serves to point out the direction of the 
temple of Mecca, the kebta or visible point of the horizon to which the eye and the 
thought should be directed during the exercise of prayer* These signals, erected m 
imitation of those which regulate the positions of the iaithful in every mo$qiie and 
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Indeed allow that the merit of good works may be transferred or 
sold; and their historians relate, that Suttan Bajaset, after vainly 
endeavouring to prevail on a pasha, to jield to him the merit of 
having erected a bridge over a torrent which interrupted the com* 
muWication between Constantinople and Adrianople, struck off the 
pasha's head, swam across the torrent at the hazard of his life, and 
ordered his ai*my to halt till the waters bad abated.* 

Bospitalit/to strangers and giving alms to the poor, are virtues Hospiuu 

■ndftlnis* 

to* whicB the Oriental nations are much habituated. In imitation 
ef the patriarchs, and with unaffected simplicity, the tables of the 
lich and great are daily open to alLwho can with propriety present 
themselves; while inferior persons of every class range themselves 
around the tables of the officerB of their househokl and their do- 
mestics 'y and the fragments are distributed at the door to the poor 
and the hungry. A servant would blush at the idea of making a 
perquisite of them : even the peasant will offer the corner of his 
hut to the traveller, and rather than refuse him a welcome, will pit 
himself to considerable inconvenience to entertain him. The 
right of proprietorship is seldom exerted to exclude from a garden, 
an orcliard, or a vineyard, any person who may choose to enter 
them, and to pluck and eat the herbs, or the fruit. I will not 



almost in every private bouat* are uraaDy elevatied on a platfona or tenrace, adjoining 
lo a well or a fountain^ and shaded with trees. I can assert from.my own experience^ 
fhat the traveller in Turkey meets with no objects which excite in him more agl^eeaUe 
sensations than these pious or philanthropic 
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* Cantemir'sOttomanliistQry, p»17l. 
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Tendcmett whollv attribute to tlie same principle their tenderness to the mtc- 

towards * ^ 

rnauT*"*" ^'^^ classes of animals, as in some cases they seem, to be restrained 
from molesting or destroying them, as* much by indolence as hu- 
manity.* The dog, as an unclean animal whose contact produces 
legal defilement, is rigorously excluded from their dwellings and 
the courts of their mosques. But they allow dogs to increase in 
their streets till they become an intolerable nuisance, even in the 
day time, and are really a formidable evil to those, who have occa- 
sion to pass through the Turkish quarter of the town at night. 
These animals have divided the city into districts. . They jealously 
guard from encroachment the imaginary line which bounds their 
native territory ; and they never transgress it, either in their pur- 
suit of an invading dog, or in their attack on the passenger, whom 
/• l^ey deliver oyer at their frontier to be worried by the neighbouring 

pack.*^ Constantinople may be considered as the paradise of 

* The question scarcely appears deserving of a controversy. De Tottj whose object 
in writing his memoir? was to debase the Turkish character^ imputes to a childish 
fondness for amusement their care of providing food for cats and dogs. (See Memoirs, 
V. i. p. 2 120 D'Ohwon, on ihe other hand, jasserts, (Tab. Gen. V. iv. p. 25.) *' that 
tliey are restrained from ill-treating brute animals by a principle of compassion, the 
influence of which is so prevalent among them, that, according to the Turkish histo- 
rians, many of the earlier princes, who were unable to resist their inclination ibr hunt- 
ing, condemned themselves, from a scruple of conscience, to give away in alms to the 
poor the value of the game which they killed." Certain it is that no one is allowed to 
overload beasU of biuthen, or to use them with cruelty. ' Every person who has lived 
in Constantinople must have remarked, that the city guards frequently interfere, (and 
have a right to do so), and insist upon an overloaded horse or a mule being eased of his 
burthen. 

f i • t The law of the Koran prohibits the slaughter of dogs and other domestic animals, 

except such as ajre fit for food. But, as I have observed also in Tartary and in several 
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Ijirdfs : the doves feed unmolested on the corn which is conveyed 
m open lighters across the harbour, and they feed with such a con- 
£debce of safety that they scarcely yield a passage to the boatmen 
or labourers. The confused noise of the harbour is increased bj^ 
the chmg of sea-birds: to shoot at them, in the neighbourhood of 
the city, would be rash ; and even in the villages on the Bospho* 
rus inhabited by iVauks, where the Tbrks can only censure, they 
neveF fail to reproadi the murdering of theni as wanton cruelty.* 



. .* 



cities of Russia, that the stieets are filled vnA filthy and unowned dog^s, I 8up|)08e that 
the 'Dnkish toleiatMifr of fhena pfocaada ralber iN>ni costtmi than precept lb Ihe 
capital of Turkey dogs are not without their use : th^ devour every digestible oflal, with 
which the streets would otherwise be contaminated. Indeed, it is chiefly owing to 
theoi, and tile deoMiias on whkk tkm aity is buift, Ifiat sooie degree ofexterior dean» 
linesa ia praseried. The ordun of dogs is an ulefiilaitaote itftbe maMfiMrtore of 
Morocco leather. All the sujqposed causes of canine madness seem to aoustin the 
greatest abundance in Turkey, yet that dreadfiit calamity is entirely unknown. 

Naissoh Pasha, grand vizir to Ahmed the first, fiom some motive of superstition 
which he nerer cfaoae ta explain, removed all the dogs flora the attests •CConstlwti** 
nople, and sent them over by boat-loads to the opposite coast of Aaia^ 

^ '' Us regardent'Oomme une ihhumanite criminene, non seulement iVtion* de ttiej* 
ks apimaux, mais encore cdle de las prfter de lew libertSyvsOfwtout oMt dont la diair 
^est interdite sur leur table. Plusieurs les achdtentet les dilivrent ainsi des mains dcii 
chasseurs. On voit dans toutes les viUes des cages remplies d'oiseaux^qite Ton vend 
sous le nom i*azad-couchlery^ c'estpi*dire, oiseaux d aficanchir, dont les devots paicnt la 
\^leur pour les remettre en liberty.'' (Tab. Gen. V. iv. p. 309.) 

" Est eregione diversorii nostri pvooeva platanus^.ampiitudiiie ranamitt'efopacitale: 
^ondium s|>ectanda; sub ea inteidum- consistutit aucupes^cum' maguo'avioulaniia. 
numero: accedunt multt, et parvo «ere captivos redimunt, quassingulatiua deincepa 
cnanu emittunt Illas fere in platanum subvolant, ubi se a' carccris squallore et sordibus 
purgan^ pinnasquo explicaati pipUamea interims TuiaTuR;e4|ui redemarunt; Audin', 
VMjj^iunt alter dltffi, ui sibi graiuiaiur, et mhi graiiaa a^ f Qluder^D? Adeone Py« 
<diagon£i Turcae, ut omr^ animal. .a{imd .eos sacrosanetuiB sit; wi ll f q p w vescantunlir 
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. The hog alone, of all animals, excites in the Turks a. sc^seof loath* 
ing and abhorrence ; and though permitted in the infidel quarters 
of some proYincial towns, is scrupulously banished from the capital 
and its suburbs. The hog^ howev^er, is a creature destined by 
nature to live in filth and mire, and to cleanse the neighbourhood 
cf the habitations of men ; and it may be worth inquiry, whether 
the absence of so useful an animal, by deranging the order of 
nature, may not tend to^the production, or facilitate the progress^ 
of the plague.* 

ehancter ^^ physical effect of climate upon the character, though its 

Turks; Operation cannot be wholly denied, is yet sa much over-ruled by 

moral causes,, that they alone form the line of demarcation between* 

their aittie. the different inhabitants of this great empire. The ansterity of 

fitjr, 

the Mahometan religfon gives to its votaries a certain moroseness 
of character, which, towards persons of a di&rent persuasion, is 
heightened into supefciltoasness. The gravity of deportment, 
vhich such a religion necessarily generates, is left without its pro- 
per corrective, the gay^ty inspired by the presence and conversa- 
MteiHiity tiou of womeB. The Turk » usually placid, hypochondriac, and 

«f temper, 

Aliiiime^ imo fere a nnllo abstinent^ quod sit appodtum^ sTve elixo aive aaaata Orem 
qaidem kniene nasci dicunt, sed non ferunt ex earum. cniciatu et tonnento voluptatem 
qiuerL Minores qnldem aves, quanim cantu rura campique celebrantur, sunt qui nulla 
faliciie addnci queant ut interficiant, imo nt caveis inclusat teneant, nimiam libertati 
canrni iiquriam rie fieri existimantes. Sed non est onnibus una sententla.'' ( Busbe- 
^oii, Epist iiL pi 119.) 

^ An exception is made in ftvour of the ** corps diptbmatique," to whom z firman ia 
granted for the admission of hogs into the district of Pera during the Carnival. But 
they ntiake their entij almldnighty andby thelig^tof iocche^ 
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tinimpadsioneci ; but, ^vlien the customary sedateness of his temper 
isTuffled, his passion^^ unsoftened in their expression by the in- 
fluence of female manners, are furious and uncontroulable. The 
hidividaal seems possessed with all the ungovernable fury of a 
multitude; and all ties, all attachmdhts, all natural and moral 
obKgattionSi are forgotten or trampled upon, till his rage is appeased 
or subsides. De Tott represents them as ** seeking celebrity liy 
murder, without having courage to commit it deliberately, and de- 
riving from intoxication only sufficient resolution for such a 
crime.'** But intoxication itself is a vice %o rare among the 
Turks, that it is evident De Tott must have drawn his general 
conclusion from some particular instance. It has been asserted, 
with more truth, by a more ancient author than De Tott, that 
*' brawls and quarrels are rare among the Turks: assassinations 
are unheard of; and though among men striving dnward in the 
same career there must necessarily exist a spirit of envy and secret 
rancour, yet the base means of supplanting a rival candidate by 
stander and detraction are seldom resorted to/'f The point of 
honour so much insisted upon, and so pernicious in its conse* 
quences, among Europeans, exerts a very feeble influence over 
the minds of the Turks. De Tott's observation applies rather to 
the Italians or the Greeks of the Ionian islands^j: than to the 

* Memoirs^ V. i. p. 14. f Montalbanus, apud Elzevir, p. 39. 

% ** The Greeks of Zante in habit imitate the Italians, but transcend them in their 
retenges — ^they make more conscience to break a fast, than to commit a murther, — 
But cowardice is joined with their cruelty^ who dare do nothing but suddenly, upo» 
advantages, and are ever privately armed.'* (Sandys*s Travels, p. 1.) 



Tj|];k«» dioong .whom ;i( i$ cc^rt^n tbat anger g^aerally evapcKsttcff 
iiitermi^af r«prowli< The prafticerof duelliog is confined to the 
lexers »(iA gatmgk (or mariimX if a combat ;caa deserve the 
9a«ie of duel, yl^dll &r the m^at part ia decttled on tlie spot wbeio 
ttie ofiepce was given, a»d with such wieap^na as are neatest at 
Jbaadj qr the parties aaa|y bappet^ tp weaft vheth^r Icfiivesy or swon^« 
<xr pistols. The man of rank ini^ inault bis iafeiiiqr by wotda or 
even blows; and as the one derives impaaity frooi lus sitiiatioi^ 
so the other feels no £wther than the read,, or physicaJt extent of 
the ii\jury. An afllront received firoio an equal is retorted sri thous. 
any variation of forniy and is almost iasniediataly foigotte a, if thi^ 
friends of the parties intecfere and propose a recoBciUataon, There 
Quist indeed be some esceptionalo this ien?aFk» though they oocuir 
m rarely, that I cannot recollect ta hafve beard a siqgla iostyoce" 
iKbicb can justify the geiieral asserMoa of 9ir Jameft Ptuter, that 
^' they are vindictive beyofid ooi^oqpMoo^ perpaloat»«g revenga> 
thDOBgh Kttccessivf generatiou ;"^ m4 indeed we. may appeal to- 
tbe general experience of hu|B4# iiatuffe,f whether sac^ a tempef 
be not inconsistent with the coastitntionsd apathy of the T^vka; 
or whether the resentment^ whjicli bursts out in suddai^ faryi be 
not generally of very short diiratioiu D'Ol^aon iadieed asserts^ 
that individuals have exhibited such depravity o€ heai^i as ta 
cherish their projects of vengeance, and sacrifice with luitelenting 
barbanty the object of tlieic VQsentment after w iatjcrval of iw$^ 
years.! I cannot question a fact supported by such respectably 

r 

1 
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^ ObKTvations oo the religion^ &c. of the Torit, ii« ^ . . i 

t Tableau Geueral, V. ir. p. 4.74. 






ttflUflioay } neitber «tv I cmMUl«r It as m iliulif«i«i «r 4ltB «•&' 
tionsi olUrmcter, but Either u a d«(Mr«itit ftow tiMt HittflJHfttOfc 
tiw MuMulotaii Isnr, «ud tin: iMtttttts Af th% OttoHikfl f fclf ll ^' liifti^ 
ulitufolly generotfli If ttn «4r«tiHilaMeS of llB eoM^ 'Hal ItM^ 
nore fbtty expldiiwd, t liave littlt 4bul>t but vft abouU itfMvMy 
tbat thb iMig eoMitltfaflii an|Ki' <^ ^ '^^^ '(>'< Mea<fiNl dctii«9 
bgr the lB86leitc«<^a Hj^h, thtatetmire bf ti» ft1K>ilirft« of tt 
hi ^wcr. Atf affMot df tbfe MRun i§ iHlidia iRNgM^ btit 
ittde^ M ratdy gfreii } fo» tte i^4iK liOw^(!«'(» pufRitf iif^' % 
arrofanca MMrards bU ftltoxilf^ (MdtiMI^ a^oldi^ f te eiki^r^jfoh 
ButMiHorlty toUrafda a ffttk «ve6 ia the butivblAfi s^Uatkin, H 
fnawiitg, lllat kt the ONttna^ eoilrtfe of events hi iatj b6 raised t& 
pTMts Of tlt^ bff^lNSM dignity. But if We adtifttt aiM6n^ ^ ftatures 
•f tiM tiatlOfia)< 4HmiiWf an tot^taeaUtii^ df tethpcr, ^e m^y ojit- 
pasa Ctt it, and iA iiialitfces ttkiM fteqiiently exKibit^d^ the momf 
quality 6# ^lifuA^. A beMfk MtfferiPcd oit a T'urk b seldDm* fbr> 
gocnm : Hm giVUfer bStt eteiratidD, 1^ more doe^ be f6A and ik:> 
knowledge the desire and the duty of repaying benefits. *' I hvr& 
received kmdne8»fn>m him in the days of humiliation and distress: 
)lia^ eal«i» Vk bMad- adi^ hll salt:" ibnd t!he oUi^tton, so stmi^jy 

drunkvantMs- is>eddd(tat(t^ B^ the Mussulmam law and ^ 
lOttM of tkt OMMNati' njtfidR; It is^ however, cotxiidtr^ Ui 
^AMial efhii^f; abd bits* be^- iftdttlgied in by some of theif gn^ttfst 
Ailntfift Sellilir the SlStitftld \(ra!» 96- addicted to ity that he evtn ob>- 
ttMeit Hie sArn^lAe of M^t, or tlie- Dhmkard ; haH thd Turkish 
liMMiaos dttMHv*^,. Ki'e^etefnaatientdf his iitc&seii that thev never' 
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<:«itted1iiin to omit h» daily prvryefs. lotempaiMicein wtne had 
cmnetoAUich M ungo^remable excess among the Turks ia themga 
of SoUman the Fii^st, tliat that virJmus prinoe^ says D'Ohsson, was 
obliged to have feooorse to the most rigorous ^nalties to cbedc 
the use of it He carried his severity e%*en so far, ^ to order 
melted lead to be poured down ihe throats of the obstiaate teaos*- 
gressors of the precepts of the Kwaa; But, as a Turkish writer 
has w^ll observed, '^ the reltgi^n^f a nation is as the religion of 
the mouarch.:"^ for Selim the Drunkard, the son and immediate 
successor of Soliman, seduced the nation by bis example into the 
most unblushing debauchery, ^^ Let others put their trust in 
man," said the jovial sultan, ^' I throw myself into the arms of 
the Almighty, and resign myself to his ammntable decrees. I 
think only of the pleasures of the day, and have no care for futu- 
nity, " JiCurad the Fourth, seduced by the gsy^y and example of 
Bern .Mustafa, not only drank wine in public, but allowed the fret 
usp of it to his subjects, and even compelled the smtfti aad coiy* 
a«ier^4o drink with liim. 

The practice of drinking wine is generally wprobated ; but as^ 

drinking a large quantity entails no greater curse than moderation^ 

those who have once transgressed, proceed without further scruple 

to perfectebriety, fiusbequtus saw an old man at Constantinople, 

who, when he took the glass in bis hand, summoned his soul ta 

take refuge in some cornm* of 4iis body, or to quit it entirely, amL 

thereby avoid partaking of his crime or being polluted. I myself < 

have frequently observed an habitual drunkard caxefully remove hia 

mustaches from defilement, and, after a heaity draught, distort 

6 



fkce, as thopgh he had been takicig medicine. The prophet 
has declared, that the pens of the two recording augels are unem- 
ployed upon the actions of men is certain situations of life ; of 
those who sleep, until they awake ; of tnrnoFs, until the full matu- 
rity of their reason ; and of madmen, until they be restored to 
their sensesi I conclude, rather indeed from the conduct of the 
Turks than from the glosses of the Mussultaan doctors, that the 
drunkard, the voluntary madman, isalso considered as not morally 
accountable for bis conduct until his pliren^ be dissipatedi. 

Those who intoxieate d)emselve» with, opium are stigmatized and •pia&v 
with the appellation of tirialu. The usual effects of that drug arc 
that it exhilarates, lulls> and proportionally depresses^ those who 
habituate themselves to it, and brings on. premature deerepitude 
and ideotisnk To some it is by. habit rendered so* necessary, that 
the fast of the month Bamazaa, during whiclvthey are deprived of 
it in the day tihie, becomes a. serious penance. I have been assured 
bj a Turk, but I do not warrant his assertion, that in order to 
alleviate theiE sufferings, they swaUow, besides their usual pill at 
the morning ezarm^ a certain number of pills wrapt up in several 
fblds^ of paper, which they calculate will resist the powers of the 
dtomaoh* for diiieren4^ lengths of tin»e, and be dissolved in due 

rotation, so as to correspond with tfieir usual alFowance. Dr. 

ft 

£oui)]iieville cites a still more remarkable &ct,. which^ although he 
omitted to> confirm it by his own inquiries^ he says cannot reason- 
ably be questioned since every body agrees in asserting its truths. 
M. M.. Ruffin and Dantan (both dragomans attached to the ser-^ 
we of' the French legation, and both worthy members of the corps 



^'whioh t\fey ^etoiigX assiue^ bw/ttAt^ i» thejft&r 18Q» tiicre 
existed io. C(>€ista.ntioople« ^ Tntk knQwa to the whole town anda 
the name of Suieymofi y^cn, of SqUman tk$ tsker ^earrmioe M$i&^ 
fnajlc ^' Thrs imn/' says Pr. PouqueviUe^ ^' was' a rare instance 
oi^ IpRgevity. Uq wsus nqarly an. Imndred yeai^s oM when I was in 
Cop^tantinc^le. In. hi$ early youth he had liabituated himself to 
take opiuoi) till at last^ tliough he augmeuted hb doae, it failed ia 
producing its eSKt. He had heard of coiTOsive suhHixiate, and 
substituted the daily use of it to that of opiiMaa : bis dose exceeded a 
drachm^ and he bad regularly taken it for upwards of thirty years/' 
I am less acquainted than Dr. Pouqitevilie with the efil^cts com- 
motnly. produced by corrosive sublimate : but without iod%ilging ia 
scepticism. a& to the marvellous p^rt of the scory^ I cannot persuade 
my^lf (unless it be an acknowledged quah^ of corrosive subli« 
mate to exhilarate in the manner of opium) that even a Turk would 
gratuitously persist for thirty years, in the daily custom of swallow^ 
ing a nauseous and poisonous draught.** 

* Voyage en Ajhnie^ &c. V. iL p. 155, 

I ought not however to,oi|iit ppinting out some iaconsiftenci^s in the stofy whickavc 
«o glaring, that it is wonderful how they could have escaped Dr. Pouqueville's notice. 
** The first essay of this taker qf corrosive sublimate was made in the shop of a Jewish 
SfKHhecary. Sul^man. call^ for a. drachm of the mineral, dihited it in: a g]Bis oC 
vfBpee, and drank it off, to the astonishment and terror of the apothecary, whp wai^ 
alarmed lest he should he accused of poisoning a Turk : he shut up his shop, and was 
filled with ansiety when he. reflected on tlie consequences which he expected must ne« 
Ou^a^X eqsm^ ^^ the n^t d^y, great w«3 his surprize at the re-appeimnce nf 
Suleypaan, who came to his shop for a repetition of his dose/' Now the shutting up of 
his shop must he understood as the act of absconding, for if it mean that he merely, 
d is a dvhip window-shutten te open them agaiti the next morning, this circumstance 
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The custom of receiving and making presents is consecrated <»vetou>. 
among the Oriental nations by immemorial practice, so that it 
seems to have acquired the force and inviolability of a lavv, 
^' Whoever has dealings with the Turks," says Busbequius, *' must 
open his purse from the first moment of his passing tlieir frontiers, 
and keep it in constant activity during his residence in their 
countiy. By no other means can the Turkish austerity be relaxed, 
or their aversion to foreigners removed. Without this charm it 
would be a vain attempt to sooth or to render them tractable. The 
stranger owes his safety among them only to the influence of 
money : without it, he would experience as few comforts, as in 

measure, and should not have heen mentioned. But how can we reconcile the cip- 
4H>nits^ce of the apothecary's flight with that of his personal attendance in the shop on 
the very next morning? This absurd story gives me an opportunity, not only of shewing 
that Dr. Pouqueville has listened with too much credulity to the idle tales of drago- 
mans, but also that be has listened with too much complacency to the suggestions of 
vanity, in over-rating his own acquirements. Dr. Pouqueville takes occasion (V. ii. 
p. 218.) in relating another story, {which in my conscience I believe to be no less false 
than this qf Suleyman) to insinuate that he speaks the Turkish language Tvith so mudi 
fluency as to astonish even the natives. Bnt in the story of the Utker ^ corrosive mbH- 
«itf/f, be evidently demonstrates that he is AvhoUy ignorant of the Turkish language. 
Suleynum yeyen, he tells us, means Sula/man the taker of corrosive sublimate. To the 
reader unskiUed in eastern literature, it most appear no less curious than it did to Mo- 
liere's '** bourgeois gentilliomme/' that the Tuikish language should be so concise abd 
comprehensive, as to express in a single word a whole complex sentence. Suleyman is 
the proper name of the hero of the farce, so that consequently the secret of this extra* 
ordinary strength of stomach must be sought afler in a careful analysis of the word, 
yetfen. Now yeyen is the participle present of the active verb yanek, " to cat," and 
simply signilles ^^ fating." ^* Solimah the eoEfeer, or the glutton," is the only interpce* 
lation which the words will admit oC but«ven that is ill-exprcssjed in Tui4^i;ih by &^/<>* 
suanyeyen, 

Qq 
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travelttiig over solitiides condemned by nature to the extremes of 
heat or cold."* Busbequius's judgment in this instance has sub* 
mitted to the guidance of his rhetofk;^ and he has been huvriect 
into exaggeration. Foreign ministers of the present day express, 
less disapprobation of the gentle importunities of the Turks^ and* 
ieel less regret at the necessity of keeping their cofiers continually 
open : an Englishman can, indeed^ scarcely read without blushing 
Jbr the honour of his country, the long detail and wearbome repe- 
tition of presents recorded in Dr. Wittman^s journal ; of souff 
boxes and pelisses, of shawls and gown piecesi #f sheep aad even of 
money, vhich^ in some instances, appear to have been expected 
with a greater degree of confidence than is consistent with the 
nature of a free gift. Among the Turks> presents from a pevsoa of 
equal rank or fortune are considered to denote pure and disinte- 
rested affection : the great receive them from their inferiors as 
marks of homage and respect, and confer them in token of favour 
or beneficence.^ Their political institutions suppose the venality 
of every subdivision of government ; and hence the national cha* 
racter for avarice. The subjectioa of the rayahs furnishes them with 
the means of satisfying this passion ; heiK:e they considei^ their in* 
fiuence, their authority, the powers of theii mind, aqd the force of 
their arai| as proper objieqts of barter in affiuss between or against 



t " Si> i one ^poqoe qoekoiifie, « wiintaisi»>i«ya on bkaftiftoiruiie manqpr 
it g«ii£rosi(Ay 9 tfcn ftk im droit pour Fcvcsir> H crie 4 F^wticeji Tgq tkali 
changer de conduite dans une aulie ocoanon." (Tab. Gixu V. iv. p. il3.) 
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infidels, without regarding t^e action in a moral point of view : * 
and if Aristotte's judgment could be sio biassed by the corrupt ia*^ 
stitutions of Greece, as to conclude from them, that Nature had 
ordained the barbarians to be slaves^ can we vonder that such 
shalloMT reasoners as the Turks should consider the abuse which 
they make of their power as sanctioned by the divine approbation^ 
from the very circumstance of its existing ; and should exercise it 
to their own advantage, whenever the weaknesses and vices, the 
follies and crimes, of the rayahs afibrd them the means of ac-» 
quiring wealth ? It is in these instances that they shew their hypo^ 
crisy, and will express all the benevolence of virtue,, while acting 
only from sordid and selfish motives. In higher life and public 
stations, these vices attain a greater extension ; and the crimes 
which flow from them sometimes excite horror in indifferent audif, 
tors, but never produce remorse in the perpetrators. f 



* *' Tantos longinqui temporis felicitas huic genti spiritus fecit, ut nihil iniquum 
putet quod vAU Aihil flBquum quod nolit'' (Busbequii Epist iL p. 79.) 

t Petraichi, a Greek banker, had so fer insinuated himself jnto the good graces of 
the court, that he was permitted to have access to the sultan. The celebraled Hassan, 
the cafttdmn put^ta, had a dragoman named Mavroyeni, a native of one of the islands in 
the Afckipeiag«» whma he wished to pcompte to the principality of Wallachia. B4- 
as Mavroyeni was of pM)eian birth, the Greek nobility violently opposed the innova* 
tion; and they prevnilediipoB Petnaichi to easert his influence to avert an appointment 
00 degrading to them, and so ii\)uriotis to their interests. But the power of Hassan 
Pasha pccvailed, and the unfortunate Petcaichi was beheaded in the outer court of the 
ami^ while clii^^ to. the stiiaip of Mavfoycfti, and soliciting his interposition ftr 
aipardon,whifihi8ney«rt«fi]sedtoapiiiKeontbedayofiusinau|;ura^ ^ 
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ambitiois The pursuit of their own interest exerts their sagacity, and 
stimulates their industry. But in general it may be observed^ 
that the interest of the moment, and not the permanent good 
of themselves or of society, is the standard of theix actions. 
The ambitious masi, cautious^ cunning, and persevering, moves, 
forwani to the attainment of his object with undivided attention ; 
and is not checked in his prepress or pursuits, by the inferior con* 
siderations of consanguinity, friendship,^ or gratitude. Such> 
however, is the character of ambition in all countries ; and it is 
not in Turkey alone, that power has been raised on the ruin of a 
patron, or a benefactor. 

The Turk, uncorrupted by public employments, considers sia^ 
cerity ajs the basis of all virtue, and his word as sacred. But the 
Turkish courtier veils his purposes with the most impenetrable 
dissimulation; and the keenest observation cannot detect the 
tumult of his mind, an the interval between the first project and 
the commission of a crime, on which his life or his fortune 
depends..* 

* The late hoird Higb Admiral, Hussein Paaha, coimneiidled tfie expetfitien 
tgainst the rebel goTemor of Widdin, and failed, as Oliyier justly observes, " because 
he was in want of men capable of directing a siege, and soldiers betler disposed for 
supporting the cause.'*^ It was thereupon determined, that Alo Pasba, who had joined 
the army witbbis feudal and provincial troo|)8> shovdd be accused befoce ihe sultan as 
• traitor, and the want of success in the war be imputed to him. Hussein invited him 
Iq dinner ; and while the unfbrtunate Alo was washing his hands after the repast, and 
the servant spreading out a napkin before him, Hussein Pasha took up a abort caiftr 
bine> which was ready loaded^ and shot bim dead upon the sopluu 



The Mussulmans, courteous and humane in their intercourse ^^•^^^^ 

to strau- 

with each other, sternly refuse to unbelievers the salutation of**^ 
peace. ^* Hence," says Cantemir, ** Christian princes may easily 
imagine how infirm is the peace they can promise themselves 
from the Turks.** ♦ But the conclusion is erroneous ; for they do 
do not refuse temporal peace, but that ^* which the world cannot 
give," and which, consistently with their religious opinion, they 
must suppose to be exclusively attached to a belief in Islamism. 

The common people, more bigoted to their dogmas, express 
more bluntly their sense of superiority over the Christians ; but it 
is false that even they return the address of a Christian with insult 
The formulary of compliments is indeed different : believers re- 
cognize each other by the benediction, sanctified by the arch-angel 
Rafael in his address to Mahomet^ sehm akykum^ the peace of 
God be upon thee ; but they reply *to the civilities of an unbe- 
liever by the polite and charitable expression, ahbetin kayr ola,' 
may thy end be happy. Dr. Dallaway says, •'** I have observed 
a Turk lay aside his moroseness^ and become affable and coaynu^ 
nicative, when he can do so without stepping from his dignity." 
I think, indeed, it would be difficult to produce, fi'om the history 
of any people, an instance of more dignified courtesy, than was 

■ 

exhibited in the reception given by Ised Bey to Baron de Tott. 
Ised Bey was promoted to the rank of grand vizir ; and on the third 
day after his installation the Baron went to th(^ Porte to pay hi$^ 
respects. They had served together in the am»y, and wei(^ 






* Cuitemir> p. 76. note. 
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familiarly acquainted : but De Tott, inatead of presuming upon 
former intimacy, placed himself upon the sopha at a respectful 
distance. '^ How, my old friend," said the vizir, " are you 
afraid to approach me ? " Then opening his pelisse, and spread- 
ing it on the soplia, ** sit down," said he, ** on that fur; that 
is your proper place : though you have forgotten, it ought not 
to escape my memory." The multitude, says Dc Tott, who al- 
ways act from first impressions, immediately exclaimed, with a 
kind of enthusiasm, ** long live our new master."* Mr. Eton, 
I^easantly and accurately enough, compares the general behaviour 
of a Turk to a Christian, with tliat of a German baron to his 
vassal. But if a Turk, as not unfrequently happen^ rises above 
the prejudices and institutions of his country, he then, in his 
commerce with infidels, divests himself of his predominant 
pa^sibns, and exercises towards them the siame virtues which 
regulate his transactions witk men of his own religion, t 

"^ De Toli*f Memoln, V. iii. p. 201. 

t Mr. Eton ic]ate« a story, calorilled* di his opinion, to expose the incorrigible ^^ 
boorishnew 4tfthe TkHbi mad their oaaibampt of foreign nationi. " A Tuikiah priton^.; 
met a Roasian officer ia the 'streets of Cherson, and, as the dirt in the streets was over 
the shoes, made^signs for the officer to make way for him on the pavemenL The 
officer, not being a violent man, only beckoned to a soldier, who jm»hed kbn headlong iff'^'* 
the patrmtnt. The governor of the town, who saw the whole, irprimanded t/tc Tuck, 
and threatened him with the same treatment as the Russian prisoners endure at Con* 
stantinople. Tiie Turk's answer was, " they are infidels, but I am a Mussulman ;'^ 
and this procured him an additional drubbing.'* (Surrey, p. 117.) To me, who « 
have lived &miUarly with tbe Russian offioers, who, know Chcsvon, and know thai ^^ 
there is no pavement there, the whole story appears rather '' un oonte en l^air/'^than 
a picture of manners. Yet if it be not absolutely an invention, I apprehend the Turk - ' 
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The external manners of good breeding among the Turks entireljr 
differ from those established in the other countries of Europe. 
The uncovering of the head, which, with us is considered as the 
expression of reverence and respect, is ridiculed or reprobated 
among them, as an act of folly, or as indicating a contempt of 
propriety and decency. These and similar opinions are univer* 
sal ; and hence the Turks are more strongly attached to the ob^ 
servance of their own peculiar customs. 

Their usual form of salutation ]» natural and graceful. In greet- 
ing an equal, they put the hand on the heart : in addressing a 
superior, they apply the right hand first to the mouthy and then to 
the forehead : when a Turk presents himself before a man of rank 
and dignity, he makes a profound inclination of his body, extendi 
bis right hand first towards the ground, and then raises it to hi» 
mouth and forehead : in the presence of the sovereign, he must even 
touch the ground before lifting the hand to the head. The air of 
gravity and decorum of exterior, which are common to the Ottomans> 
give considerable dignity to this ceremonious expression of» hofn- 
tge or civility ; and its effect is further improved by the grandeur 
of their ample and flowing garments. Children and subalterns . 
express submission to their parents, and chiefs, by- kissing their / 
fobe : if the superior withdraws his robe and presents his hand, and 

intended to reproach his etnmtrymen with behating to their prisoners aniike Mugsul- 
man. His answer was probabfy mdar ghia<mr douriar, ben muslMtman em which indeed 
18 literally aiich as Mr. Eton has represented it^ yet it admits more naturally of the 
interpretation which I have supposed : for had the Turk meant to insult the Russians, 
he woQld have said, *' ycm'' (and not f Ary) " are iniidels>" sk ^inour soufiom. 

3 
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more Specially the palm of his hand, it U received as a mark of 
distinguished favour. The kiss of religious fraternity is inter- 
changed only at the two festivals of bcHram. At other times, they 
figuratively express parental or filial affection by extending the 
hand toward the chin or the beard of the person, and then ap- 
plying it to their own mouths. The father of a family, and the 
man of elevated rank, never rise from their seats to receive either 
their children, or inferiors ; and by parity of reasoning, no Mus<^ 
sulman rises to salute an infidel whatever be his situation in life : 
A guest of distinction, is received at the foot of the stairs by two 
officers of the Jiouseholdy who support him under the arm as far as 
the entrance of the visiting chamber, where the master of the house 
advances to meet him, if his rank entitles him to such marks of 
respect. At his departure, the master of the house rises with him^ 
and accompanies him to the door of the apartment, walking, not 
on his right or left side, but a few paces before him. After ex- 
changing compUmeot^ the stranger is reconducted by the pages 
to his horse or h« barge. 

Every traveller must have noticed, (though Dumont appears to 
be the first who has recorded the observation J that the Turkish 
usages contrast in a singular manner with our own. This dia- 
similitude, which pervades the whole of their habits, is so general, 
€ven in things of apparent insignificance, as almost to indicate 
design rather than accident The whole exterior of the oriental 
is different from ours. The European stands firm and erect, his 
head drawn back, his chest protruded, the point of the foot turned 
outwards, and the knees straight. The attitude of the Turk is less 
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remote from nature, and in each of these respects approaches 
nearer to the models which the ancient statuaries appear 
to have copied. Their robes are large and loo^e, entirely con- 
cealing the contour of the human form, encumbering motion, 
and ilt -adapted to manly exercise. Our close and short dresses, 
calculated for proiiiptitude of action, appear in their eyes to be 
wanting both in dignity and modesty. They reverence the beard 
as the symbol of manhood and the token of independence, but 
they ])ractrce depilation of the b6dy irom motives of cleanliness^ 
In performing their devotions, or on entering a dwelling, they take 
'off their shoes. ' In inviting a person to approach them, they use 
* what with us is considered as a repulsive motion of the hand. In 
' wfiiing they trace the lines ftoin right to left, 'f^e ifiaster of a 

• . • • • 

house does the honours of his table by serving himself first from 

' the dish*r*het!riuks without notidrig the company, and dicy wish 

him health ^herihe has finished his draught They he down to 

sleep in their clothes. They effect a grave and phlegmatic ex- 

terior : their atriu^ements are all of the ti^lKiiiquil kind : they con* 

found with fdiy the noisy ekpression df gayety : their utterancie 

Ts slow and ABibertftc : they even feel satisfection in silence : they 

attach the ided of majesty to slowness of ^Wtlgti t they piss in re- 

* • • • - . . 

pose all the^iWoments of their life which 'are not occupied in 

teriotis buaiiiess: tfeey retire teriy to reJt ; aad they rise before 

J " j I • • ' < ' ' 1 , ■ ' . f ■ 



It has exercised much speculation, to discover whence could 
criginate such a total diversity of customs atid ceremonies among 



* 
\ 



creatuiies possessing the same common nature, placed under similar 
circumstances* feeling the same wants, and actuated by the same 
appetites and passions. To some it appears to constitute the 
grand characteristic of the two separate classes which may be 
distinguished among; the inhabitants of the earth. The great 
family of mankind has been considered as susceptible of being 
divided into Europeans and Asiatics, rather from their discriminate 
sets of habits and moral qualities, than from the position of the 
countries which they inhabit on the surface of the globe ; and it 
is perhaps from respect for the authority on which this opinion is 
founded,, that Dr. Pouqueville determines the, Turks to belong in 
no respect to Europe, except from the comer pf it which they oc* 
cupy.* His assertion is indeed further corroborated by the modes 
of speech which are familiar among the Frank inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople, who feel themselves seduced, or compelled, from the ir- 
reconcileable nature of the objects which surround them with their 
idea# of European existenciesy to apply the term Europe almost 
exclusively to those countries which are more correctiy denonfina- 
ted Christendom. The observation itself marks penetrai^on and 
discernment, as well as extensive experience and study of men and 
manners ; but the accession appears to be incorrect and impef* 
feet, inasmuch as it seems to attribute to clunate and geographical 
situation, what should rather be sought for in the social institu- 
tions ; in government, religion, and domestic eoonomyi whif)i 
exert a more general and uniform influence. 



« Voyi^ en Moc^ &G. V. ii. p. 142. 
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The nations of antiquity, if compared with those of moclern 
£urope, will be found to possess many of those pecullarilies which 
we have chosen to consider aa exclusively characteristic of the 
Asiatics. The loose garments, the long beards, the gravity of 
manners, the custom of reclining upon couches during meals, the 
habkual use of the warm bath, and several other instances of 
similarity, may be traced among the Greeks and the Romans. 
European manners have but of late years been partially in- 
grafted on those of Russia. The Polish and Hungarian nations 
still exhibit traces of their Asiatic origin. It is only among the 
unmixed Celtic and Teutonic nations^ that we discover a distinct 
and peculiar system of manners. It is evident therefore, since we 
find, even in many countries of Europe^ the manners of both con* 
tinents thus blended together, that the great characteristical dts« 
tinction which has been observed, is independent of the arbitrary 
arrangements of geographers, and not less so of the natural divi- 
sions of latitudes and climates. The theory of Montesquieu, 
that not only inertness of body and indolence of mind, but also 
a spirit of submission to injury and obedience to tyranny, are 
naturally and necessarily induced by the heat of the climate, 
is sufficiently refuted by history, by actual observation, and by 
reason. The first and most powerful incentives to action are the 
wants of human nature : if the savage live in a country in which 
these may be easily supplied, his activity will relax, unless new 
desires provoke new exertions. For natural wants have their limits, 
and in then^idst of abundance the primary motives to the exercbe of 
the mental or bodily faculties must cease to operate on the accom- 
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plishment of their object. If it. require the .unremitting ex* 
ertions of human labour to assure a scanty subsistence, greater 
industry will indeed be employed,, but the labouring savage will 
scarcely attain to any mental superiority over his, more indolent, 
fellow: the latter can be animated to thought or labour only by 
factitious desires pr artificial wants;. and these must owe their, 
creation and deve1opement>to the influence of fems^e society : but, 
if by the civil institutions women are condemned to a subservient, 
rank and insulated situation, if they be conOii^d. to their respective 
families, and controuled by the superiority of the men^ their influ* 
ence in modifying the national manners will be, partial and limited, 
and ineffectual to generate improvement. Such however was tho 

State of women, throughout the whole of Asia, whether in the 

' • ' • . » 'i ' • 

burning peninsula ^f India^ or on the bleak andfrozftn platform of 
Tartary. Such too it was, though somewhat iq a less degree^ in 
Greece and in Rome ; and such ;t may still be observed to sub* 
sist in a great part of Russia. In the Sarmatia.ii, and Hunnish 
nations some traces ^of the system may even now be discovered 
apfiong the people ; and the Spaniards, though of European origin, 
resemble in many respects the Asmtic iamily, from their having 

« 

adopted from the Arabs their system of secluding women from 
mixed societ)'. The ancient Germans, on the contrary, respected 
and hgnoured women : the developement of this principle produced 
the almost idolatrous gallantry of the Chevaliers ; the influence of 
it has extended to the present day, and by supplying an endless 

motive to exertion, has produced the modem European character. 



This cause indeed appears adequate to the productiou of that 
peculiar cast of character which distinguishes the European fjrom 
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the a\siatic. We court the attention of women b^ contrasting 
our appearance with theirs. The musculs^r strength of the man h„. 
not to be concealed under a load of .effeminate drapery: the 
guardians and protectors of women should make a proud display . 
of their superior strength. We sacrifice to their taste or caprice , 
the beard, the distinctive ornament of pur sex, the pride and boast ., 
of perfect manhood; we assume a form less calculated to inspire 
respect and awe, but more compatible with, female playfulness ; an^ 
we endeavour, even in advanced age, to exhibit some faint resem-* 
blance of that happier and earlier periods of life, which is pe* 
culiarly devoted to the service of the ladies, and blessed with . 
tKeir approbation. While in Turkey the ^ naked front of age 
is imposed evet^ upon the young men, with .u& the hyacin- 
thine locks of youth conceal the ravages of time ; and the 
venerable graces pf old age yield to the vain attempt (absurd 
were it not ennobled by the motive) of still continuing to please. 
The sportiveness of youth » mimicked till it becomes ridiculous, 
because tlie temper of women is averse from gravity. It would 
be unnecessary to notice through all its effects the habitual inter- 
course of men with women. Whatever distinguishes the European 
from the AsiiEitic may be traced to this source, even that cleanli- 
ness of anticipation which prevails in Europe, and to which is 
substituted in Asia a periodical lustration from a^ccumulated defile- 
ment. 

^ It has already been shewn, that erroneous regulatiras concern* 
ing women had introduced into Europe the manners of Asia, and we 
.Tnay observe from history, that in those cities of Asia where the 
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rigour of these institutions had been unseasonably relaxed, a disso- ' 
lateness of manners prevailed, the necessary consequence of adopt* 
ingi without diie preparation, European manners, which can only be 
preserved in their purity when they are the natural result of refine-^ 
ment. In Antioch, the capital of the East, a contempt for female 
modesty and reverent age (the extremes into which European ^ 
manners are most liable to fall) announced the general corruption. 
The heard of the emperor Julian became the subject of derision. 
The love of spectacles was the taste : private luxury and public 
amusements consumed the fortunes of the citizens and the public 
revenues : the licentiousness of the Greek was blended with the 
hereditary softness of thjs Syrian, and the natives indulged in the 
most intemperate enjoymc^nt of tranquillity and opulence.* 

The preposterous civilization introduced into Russia generated 
similar consequences, and the court of Catherine the Second can 
be distinguished from the capital of Syria only by the grosser 
character of its debaucheries. In Russia the restraints under 
which women had lived fbr ages wer^ suddenly broken down : the 
inconsiderate zeal of Che reformers forced them into public life, 
and imposed on them the task of tempering and correcting the. 
boorisbness of men. But that superiority of reason, which women 
irom their natural delicacy and temperance are observed to retain 
in countries where the immoderate use of intoxicating liquors is the 
habitual vice of men ; that purity of conduct and innocence, which, 
tieclusion no less tends to produce than virtuous principles ; those 

« See GibboD'i Eoaun History^ V. it. p. IM. 
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mild virtues, which ornament and refine domestic life; were up- 
equal to stem the torrent of public corruption. 

r 

The womeui without principles of conduct adapted to pubjic 
life or the new situatiou in which they were placed, without com* 
bination of means or concert among themselves, necessarily sunk 
under the influence of the general pontagion ; and the secret his^ 
tory of St Petersburg present^ us^with a disgusting assemblage of 
the most degrading vices of men, rendered more odiouji} frop being 
exhibited under a female form. In all climates and all countries 
where women exert their due influence, urbanity and civilizatioil 
will be carried to the highest posaible pitch. The improvement of 
society will always be adequate t^o the justice and wisdom of its 
institutions respecting women. ,^ In Lacedasmon alone of all the 
states of Greece the women were peculiarly honoured : and Xeno- 
phon declares, that the Spartans were superior to other men in the 
excellencies of mind and body* Where women are degraded 

from their rank in society, the European sinks into .the Turt^ 

• • • 

Where the morality of 'women is perverted, the serious and manly 
virtues become the subject of ridicule. We ^triumph in our^ ac* . 
kn^wledged. superiority over the Asiatics^ but we must, in justice, 
depose our laurels, like the heroes of chivalry, at th^ feet of our 
mistinesses. If we are destined by pature to advance near^ 
towards perfection, our energies can be excited only by the hope 
of gaining their favour and meriting their esteem. 

* 

It is in the middle rank of life, among men subsisting by their Virtnoi «r 
own industry! and equally xcpioved from poverty and ricl^s, thatciui. 
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we must look for the national character : and among the Turks 
of this class, the domestic and social virtues are united with 
knowledge adequate to their wants, and with patriarchal urbanity 
ofmanners. Honesty is the characteristic of the Turkish mer- 
chant, and distinguishes him from the Jew, the Greek, and the 
Armenian, against whose artifices no precaution can suffice. la 
the Turkish villages, where there is no mixture of Greeks, inno- • 
cence of life and simpricity of manners are conspicuous, and 
toguery and deceit «re unknown.* 

Intolerance is necessarily connected with a religion founded 
on dogmas, and which pretends exclusively to truth and infal- 
libility. The haughty conceit of superiority appears' as strong in 
the abject Jew, or the Christian puritan, as in th&most bigoted 
Turk: and if in our own country it be now discoverable only in 
tlie rusticity of vulgar life, we must attribute the concealment, 
nbt the absence, of it rather to the inff uenc^^ of manners and 
philosopny, than to the spiiit of religion however mild. 



ClothinfT of 
tho Turks. 






V 

<.i> 
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T!ie Turk ^f the capitl arc somewhat remo\^d front the slin- 
pUcity of nature in their mode of cloathing tlieir'iiew-b'OWiri- 

fants, whom' they bind and swa:ddle, so a^s nfecessatily tb obsti^uct 

I ... 

the motion of the pHncipal organs of life,' and to exhaust theVn 
With excessive peVspi ration ; but they do' not'atte'mpt^by'aft or 
dress to correqt or improve the hixmuri shape: 'the doth^sf df 
persons of both sexes and of all ages, though more in quantity 
than tbe climate seems' to retjui/er, ii'e ^iVee from ligatures, 
iliey treithef • coiifihe' thd • 'neck' ^ the v^Mi the -tWst,*^ We 
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knees, nor the feet ; "* and though their clothes may encnmbefr 
them in quick motion, yet they sit easily and gracefully upon them 
when walking with their usual gravity, or when reclining on the 

• 

sopha. The turban is, however, a part of the Turkish dress which 
is not recommended by any convenience. It is apt to overheat the 
head by its bulk and weight ; and its form is exceedingly inconve- 
nient to a pe6ple, whose chief exercise and diversion are in 
horsemanship, f 

The use of the warm bath is universal among persons of both Tb^^nn 
sexes, and all classes, as well for the purposes of purification from 
worldly and carnal stains, as for health and cleanliness. Some 



* Doctor Buchan sajrs. in his Domestic Medicbe, that '' almost nine tenths of 
mankind are troubled with corns : a disease that is seldom or never occasioned but by 
strait shoes." It is certain that no such trouble is known in Turkey^ where a dispro- 
portionate smallness of the foot is so for from being thought beautiful that every body 
has shoes much larger than his feet, and thereby preserves through life the proper form 
and free use of his toes; advantages which, according to Doctor Buchan, the natives 
of this country enjoy only for a few months alter tlieir birth. 

t Le turban dont on se couvre la t£te, sert d caracteriser les diverges classes de la 
naHon, et les fonctions des officiers publics. For a particular description of the Turic* 
ish costume, see Tab, Gen, V. iv. Chap. ii. § 2. ' 

" Les citoyens de Constantinople et ceux des provinces Europeennes n'emploient 
communement d leurs turbans que de la mousseline blanche. Les Arabes se servent 
d'une toile bigarr^e ou teintc d'une seule couleur, ainsi que les Egyptiens, les Syriens 
et les habitans de quelques contrees Asiatiques. Les Barbaresques s'en tiennent de 
preference 4 une ^toffe de soie gamie de fils d'or. Les Tatars n'ont jamais porte 
qu*un bonnet de drap vert, avec une bordure de peau d'Astracan. Enfin dans 
quekjues cantons de Tempire, les Mahometans se couvrent lat^te d'un bonnet de drat 

S s 
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writers are of opinion tbat it induces, among the wotaien, a babit 
of too great relaxation. But in the tnen, it certaiafly develqpes 
and invigoratea the powers of the bo^y. The Russians hare the 
custom of plugging themselves into cold Ava^er, immediately on 
coming out of the hot bath ; which I have seen them do (and I 
imist confess with some df^ee df astonishment) ia the severest 
rigour of the winter, and exposed to a bleak noHh east Avind. 
Busbequius's physician, an Hungarian, used the same as a medi* 
cine at Constantinople ; * but such custom, if at all practised 
among the Turks, is unusual. 

The habitual use of the vapour bath is peculiar to that great 
Scythian iapxily, from the Tartar branch of which the Turks derive 
their origin. The Greeks and Romans, whose lax^uage from its 
resemblance to the modern Russian in terms essential to the very 
existence of society, proves a preceding relationship, fused the warm 

garni de colon, sans motufeeline. Qaant aux snjeu ^trangen A VldBmisote, ifo sont 
tous obliges de porter un grand iionnet de peau de mouton noir, calptkdc, oa de fie 
couvrir la tite d'une loile de couleur fonc^e. Cette demicre oecfTure est presque 
generale en Egypte, en Syrie, et dans la plapart des provinces Aafatiques. Les 
insulaires Grecs de TArchipel portent comraun^ent un bonnat de laine rouge au 
Wane." 

* " Idem me a balneo exeqntem frigida (aqua) perfundebat; quae res^ etsi erat 
molesta^ magnoperejuvabat'^ (Busbequii Epist i. p. 68.) 

i* See the pre&ce to L'Evftque's History of Russia. In addition to bis examples, 
I need only mention (he word hottis, which, as we learn from Cicero, (Offic. L i 
€. 12.) had fbnacAj signified a »tmger; and in the Russian language it is stll used, 
with a guttural sound of the h, in the same sense. The English word guest seems to 
be derived !rom the same source. (See Bernardi Etymologicon, to. guest) 
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bath, as it is still used in the Russian and Tnrfcish empires, from the 
northern extremities of Europe to the neighbourhood of the tropic ; 
while the. Gothic families, who overspread and settled in the 
Western empire, suffered the vapour baths to fall into disuse.* But 
the custom itself is certainly deriwd from the- North : the inhabit- 
ants of the temperate climates, and still more those in the Southern 
latitudes, would naturally prefer the j-efreshn^ent of cold bathing. 
The Turks, howevter, whether ihey adofited or i^)«Hted liiis custom, 
fouod it established in the Eaartern empire^ amd p^pel^toated the use 
afit 

■ 

l^e public batlis are elegant and rioble 6trucl;ures, built with 
heim stones ; the inner chambers amcapacdous, and paved with 
slabs of the rarest and most beautiful marble. Savary has descri* 
bed the luxuries of an Oriental bath with a,n enthusiasm, which 
nothing that I have experienced enables me to account for. A 
veiy comfortable sensation is <K>mniunicated during the continu- 
ance in the heated rooms, and tt is heightened into luxury, vAibh 
the bather reposes himself on a couch after thcf ablution. But 
delicious repose, though the highest gratification to a Turk, oau 
be considered by the European only as rest from pain, and can 
never excite the oaptutes of actual pleasure/ 

* The country of the wdeot Gcrmins is dso^b^ hy Tmiyis aa C9V^[^ ,wit)i 
oroods and marshesj and the climate humid and unpleasant The inhabitants on 
rising from sleep washed themselves with warm water because of the long duration of 
the winter : but in a moist and' foggy, country, .where the bofiy is naturally saturated 
with tafomidtty^ fthe jm ofttifi J9ffm iw4i is yecei^tat^d iifUfa? ^^fwugr Q^ 
utility* , ; ; 
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A Turkish bath consists of several apartments: the entrance is into a 
spacious and lofty hall, lighted from above : round the sides are high 
and broad benches, on which mattresses and cushions are arranged * 
here the batiier undresses, wraps a napkin about his waist, and puts 
on a pair of wooden sandals, before going into the bathing rooms. 

The first chamber is but moderately warm, and is preparatory to 

the heat of the inner room, which is vaulted, and receives light from 

the dome. In the middle of the room is a marble estrade, elevated 

a few inches : on this the bather stretches himself at full lengthy 

and an attendant moulds or kneads the body with his hand for a 

considerable length of time. After tlus operation the bather is 

conducted into one of the alcoves or recesses, where there is a basin, 

supplied by pipes with streams of hot and cold water : the body 

and limbs are tlioroughly cleansed by means of friction with a 

horse^hair bag, and washed and rubbed with a lather of perfumed 

soap. Here the operation ends : the bather stays a few minutes in 

the middle chamber, and covers himself with dry cotton napkins : 

tthus prepared he issues out into the hall, and lies down on his 

bed for about half an hour. 



1^^ '^^^ Turk, stretched at his ease in his pavillion on the banks of 
BcntT the Bosphorus, glides down the stream of existence without reflec- 
tion on the past, and without anxiety for the future. His life is 
one continued and unvaried reverie. To his imagination the 
whole nniverse appears occupied in procuring him pleasure. The 
luxuriance of nature, and the labours of a tributary people spread 
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out before him whatever can excite or gratify the senses ; and 
every wind wafts to him the productions of the world, enriched 
by the arts, and improved by the taste, of the industrbus Eu<^ 
ropeans* 

The luxuries of a Turkish life would sink however in the estima^ 
tion of most people, oa a comparison with the artificial enjoyments 
of Europe, Their houses are built in contempt of the rules* of 
architecture : their gardens ave laid out without order, and with 
little taste: their furaature is simple, and suited rather to the 
habits of a military or vagrant people, than to the usages of settled* 
life: their meals are frugal^ and neither enlivened by wine nor 
conversation« £vexy custom invites to repose, and every object 
inspires an indolent voluptuousness. Their delight is to recline on 
the soft verdure under the shade of trees, and to muse without fil- 
ing their attention, lulled by the tinkling of a fountain or the* 
murmuring of a rivulet, and inhaling through their pipe a gently 
inebriating vapour. Such pleasures, the highest which the rich can* 
enjo}', are equally within the reach of the artisan or the peasant. 
Under their own vines and their own fig*trees, they equally feelt 
the pride of independence, and the uninterrupted sweets of dor 
mestic comfort If they enjoy not the anxieties of courtship, and 
the triumph over coyness and modesty, their desires are inflamed 
and their passions are heightened,, by the grace of motion, the 
elegance and suppleness of form, and the beautiful symmetry of 
shape and features. The education and modes of life of their 
women, though certainly too confined and too limited to domestic: 
objects for the cultivation of talents which exercise and invigorato: 
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the povrers of the liiifid, yet leare tbem all the clurmB which can 
resillt from nature and sentiment^ and truth. 



ConTcrsa- 



flBoiy^ 



The Turks particularly delight in conversation ; and their col- 
loquial intercourse is ornamented with all the graces of a manl^^ 
and pdbhed style. Ndthing can c<MiVey n more favourable idea 
of Tarkish Urbanity than to observe the natural and beooming 
gravity^ the decenft ndllery, Ihe sprightly turns xi( expression^ and 
the gbnaine ^it, tvith whidi they carry on discouret. In the long 
evenings bf ilifn&Lean a meddftS^ar professed st3Dry«*teller, will eater- 
^^''»'' tain a Itrge company hi private assemblies, or in coffee-houses, with 
histories, which votuetimes ane fdeasingly marvdloas, as those 
of the Arabian nights, sotnetimes a ludicrous TepresentatHxi of 
fore'^ or rustic ma'nners, and sometimes political satyr. Even 
the comteon people listen to them with pleasute, and cntiche with 
taste andjadgmentthe construction of the fable, the intricacy &nd 
developement of the intrigue, the style and sentiments^ the Ian* 
guage and the elocution. 

Ombres The Standard of delicacy varies so much in different ooniitries, 
and even among the same people at different times, that it may be 
unfair to judge of past ages, or of foreign manners, by a strict 
comparison with our own established maxims. * The Otnbrts 
Ciinmses^ which in Turkey supply Che want of dramatic exhibi- 
tions, are chiefly resetved ibr the entertaii|inent of re.tired leisure. 
I have also seen them sotnetimes froth the Window of a coffee-house 
in & pubUe street ; though I confess I did not partake of the sotis&c* 
tftOB which tfae:p6ptt)ace so repeatedly expressed, < at indecdncies too 
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ludicrously alisurd io ex<»te ^py other f«;ljng thAiiiderbi«n.aiis^ ^ ^^^^ 
gust Yowg meA, bom \n ths Qwflk i^lfturis of the AwWpelago, **^ 
excf cbe th^ iqf^mou^ prpfia^sipii of puHic 4*ucw : tfeey chfefly 
perform in the win^ hpuae^ ia CSalat* ; but they, a3 !w«ll w public 
gUdiatora, who c^Uiqk md defend themselves with » ^yi^miiat^d a 
shield, are frequently kired to jeqliven the cjiter^ingoeAt giyea afr 
a macrUge or a ciFqjumQi^iQn. The female d^ncees Me Xurkiak 
women, of whom I know nothing but from description^ an4 t^ 
imitation of their manner by other women.* 



txerciMts 



Of other public amusements pf which !l;he Turks are willing ;f^j!^^ 
spectators^ the chief is wrestlipg. Sandys des^rihcis thi^ £^mi^ 9^ 
he saw it at Acre in Syria. *' Here wrwstljs they inl>reffpiic»5^f qylcd 
leather, close to their thighs : their bodies nfiked sgi/i anpiq^^ 



^ *' Jjcs hel^niiiiB tschirvnguj^ font confijator leur talent, i^oq d vaner et a j>er{ectMn«» 
ner leiirs pas, mais d prendre diflferentes attit^de& des plus ol^^nes. Plus ils y ^xcel<» 
lent, plus ils sont distingnes dans la troupe et recherches par la multitude.^ (Tab* 
Gen. V. iv. p. 424.) " La danse n'etoit ni lapeinture dela joie ni celie de la g^aiete, 
mais celle d'une volupt^ qui arrive tr^s rapidement a une lascivete d'autant plus 
degoilktante, que les acteurs, toujours ipasculins, expriment de la maniere la plus in- 
decente les scenes que I'amour mime ne permet ,^\jaL deux sexes que dans I'ombre du 
mystere." (Denon, Voyage en Egypte, V. i. p. 135.) 

" Les danseuses, — ^vStues assez lestement, la tite toujours d demi couverte iWin 
Toile, des castaguettes a la main, et 1^ yeux tantot languissans, tantot ^incelans, — 
se livrent avec plus d'expression encore que les jeunes baladins aux attitudes les plus 
libres et les plus obsc^nes.** (Tab.*G^n. V. iv. p. 426.) " Leur danse (celle des 
femmes almis,) fut d'abord voluptueuse ; mais bientot elle devint lasciV^ : ce ne fiit 
plus que ^expression grossiire et indecente de Femportement des sens. Une sc^ne 
d'ivresse termina la danse*'* (Denon, V. i. p. 154.) 
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according to the ancient use, derived, as it should seem by Tirgil, 
from the Trojans. ♦ They rather fall by consent than by slight 
or violence." In Turkey the contest in wrestling is not, however, 
decided by a fall : the victory is determined by one of the parties 
being thrown on his back, and held in that posture, while his ad- 
i versary recovers his feet When the wrestlers have finished the 

combat, or exhausted their strength^ they give each other the kiss 
of peace. 

To ride on horseback and to throw the djeridj a sort of light 
javelin, are considered as the necessary accomplishments of a 
Turkish gentleman. They are excellent horsemen, and throw the 
djerid with admirable dexterity and force. I know of no exercises 
fitter #4o give grace, strength, a«d agility to the body.t The 
young men contend with each other for superiority in exercises of 
fi>rce or address. ' A common amusement is to lift a weighty stone 
. on the palm of the hand, and after running with it a few paces^ to 
throw it to the greatest possible distance. 

^ " Exercent patrias oleo labente palaestras 

Nudati socii/' (^n. L iiu v. S81.) 

t ^* I^erid signtfic proprement raseau : ce nom. se donne en general 4 tout b&ton 
t|u'ou4anceit4a main, selon des principes qni ont d^ ^tre ceux des Romains pour ie 
pilum. — Annes de ce trait, ks cavaliers entrent en lice, et courant d toute bride, ils se 
le lancent d'assez loin. Sitot land, ragresseur toume bride, et celui qui fuit, poursuit 
et jette i son tour. Maia ce plaisir est dangereux, car il y a des bras qui lancent avec 
tant de roideur, que souvent le coup blesse, et mi^me devient niortel." (Volnejr^ 
Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, V. i. chap. x. ^ 4.) 
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•. Physicians liavo observed, that ** with no people is longevity' h^t^ 
tnpre common: or extended, nor health more constant ; *' and if we 
except the plague,' that *^ Constantinople is not [exposed to local 
disorders."* Iti may, however, be observed that the symptoms of ThepUfufv 
the plague are so inaccurately defined, that it would be a source of 
endless error to attempt to relate all the phasnomena of its appear- 

anoes. Fur my own part, without being so sceptioal as Busbe- 

». 

qmus's physician, lam convinced, that the report of an appear- 
ance of the plague is, in nine instances out of ten, a confession of 
ignorance on the part of the physician, or an over-anxiety on the 
part of the master of a family, who is desirous of removing a dis- 
eased servant, of the nature of whose malady he is ighorant, ancj 
consequently apprehensive. It would be superfluous for me to at- 
tempt to add any thing to the observations of the physicians, who 
htfve studied this disorder in Turkey or Egypt: though I may 
truly assert, that at Constantinople it excites but little alarm. I* 
have myself, inadvertently however, made a visit to a person, who 
was afterwards pronounced to have died of the plague : I sat for 
some time by his bed-side, and teven took him by the hand : and 
as I gave \ny to no apprehension, I escaped without inconveni- 
ence. A curious fact accidentally came to my knowledge, and if 

• 

* Dr. Dtllaway^ p. 16. Dr. Olivier, V. i. p. 157. « The Turks sre certainly 
not sufcgect to the multitude of diaeaaes which infest some other nations. Sores and 
wounds are managed and healed with more facility.'* (Dr. Wittmaa's Travels^ 
p. 48.) 

See also an obsenration to the same effect in Dr. PouqueriUe's Trateb, V, ii. 
^l28. ' ' . 

T t 



the condact be not considered as the effect c^ blind tneonsidemte 
resentment and thirst of revenge, it may serve to iUustratCi thoagb 
it cannot explain,, the Turkish opinion of the doctrine of predes^* 
tination. Major General Stuart had executed the orders of 
General Hutchinson, in expressing to the ' tapudan paska, mor* 
forcibly than by irords, the resentment, which honourable mea 
must have felt at so flagrant a violation of the most sacred obliga- 
tions, as that of the murder of the beys of Egypt for whose safety 
the British honour had been pledged. After the termination of 
the war General Stuart was again sent by the British government 
on a mission to Egypt ; and on passing through Constantinople 
he had an audience of the principal officers of state, and among 
others of the capudtm pasha. Hussein had not forgotten the disci* 
pline which he underwent in Egypt, and in appointtog a day for 
the reception of General Stuart at the arsenal, he meditated a smt 
gular scheme of vengeance. The plague raged with some vio-* 
lence, and the pasha ordered two persons dangerously ill to be 
brought tQ die in a smaU chamber, which was kept closely shut uj^ 
till General Stuart should come. In this room tlie pasha received 
his visitors^ witii a confidence, as to himself, in over -ruling fatalisin 
which it is difficult to account fot. He was, however, disappoint*, 
ed in the event ; for his preparations produced no farther mischief, 
than 4larm to the Greek prince Callimachi, who bei^g acquainted 
with the ckrumstaace, teluctaatty perftmned the oftee of inter- 
preter. I learned the story on the following day from a lady who 
visited the prince's family, and had heard it from his own mouth.* 



* T&ere still haoga over this in&moot transactioD, die murder of the Mameluke 
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A person Infected with the plague should endeavour to remo\'& 

» 

from 'hid mind all vain terrors and pusillanimous apprehension s, 
should submit to necessity with calm resignation, and view even 
the approaches of death with steadiness and tranquillity. In n(> 
^seftse is the agency of the imagination more powerful to ward offi 
or to induce, the greatest danger. I knew a Iady» who sickened 
immediately and died with all the symptoms of the plague, on being, 
informed that a person, whom she had visited several days before . 
was dead of that disorder- The Turks from temperance, from con-t 
sequent robustness of constitution, and from firmness, of m^nd,'. 
frequently escape after infection.* In the Greek hospital, which; 
is served by priests, the patient receives no assistance, unless from 

bcfys, a clond of mystery which time perhaps will dispd. Dr. Wittman's journal. 
exculpates thea^iaitjpasAa from being the sole author of Uiis treachery : it was done^ 
as he learned at Cairo« by order of the sultan. Certain it is that the scheme was * 
laid at Constantinople. On its failure Mr. Straton« secretary of the British embassy 
at Constantinople^ went to Eeypt with a Tiew to the reconciliation of the Turks and 
Mamelukes; but the latter thwarted the intentions of the negociators^ by privately 
quitting Giza, and removing^ for greater safety^ to Upper Egypt (See Dr. Witt- 
man's Travels, pp. 381, 383, 386, 394, 395.) ' 

* ■* Forfcem' posce anhnum, et mortis timore carentem,** shoidd be the advice d* 
the physiciaB to a patient attacked by the plague. Fear not only disposes the body t6 ' 
the influtoce of fiie contagion, but counteracts all the means of cure. " La crainte 
et la contagion sont une m£me chose, dit Vanhelmont Ganbiusmet en doute silcg 
f eureuJc seuls ne sont pas exposes aux ^id^mies.*' (Pouqueville, Voyage en Mor6e, 
&c V. i. p. 402.) 

The particular example adduced "by Dr. Pouqueville in confirmation of this theory 

(V. i. p. 417.) I consider rather as a proltogation of his dedicatory epistle, than ab an 

historical ftet; althougfa instances of auch conduct^ which the Doctdf challenges hittoj^ 

Ip parallel, are so common m Turkey as to occur daily, and to pass unobserved 

6 
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tht consolations of religion. Various methods of treatment* have 
been used with different success ; but no medicinCi or mode* of- 
treatment, has yet gained an established reputation. Busbequius's 
physician, who indeed seems to liave doubted of the existence of 
the plague as a distinct disorder, considered scordion^ or wild 
garlicky as a sovereign remedy, and applied it efficaciously; as, 
such. Mr. Baldwin recommended friction with oil, and atif o^Iedf 
shirt * Dr. Valli, a Milanese^ who obtained a more intimate:ac- 
quaiotance w*ith the plague by inoculating himself^ observed that 
indigo operated as a preventive. Whatever, researches, however,, 
are made, must come from ibreigners: the Turkish, indifference 
counteracts all efforts to subdue the plague, and there is no inter- 
ference of the police, even to prevent the Greek priests of the hos* 
pital from continuing the infamous traffic, of ^Uiug th^ clothes of 
the persons who have died under their cure.f 

* " A copious and comfortable penpiratioD wu the result of this finction/' — 
" Although I have to lament the failure, of the oil in the cure of the plague^ in the 
case of Gunner Cowden the arbUery-man, yet I am induced to think it was useful in 
|a« venting infiK^tion to the three men. Confined iu the lazaretlo tent" (Dr. Witdnan's 
Travels^ pp. 4S7« 488.) Mr. Jackson in his history of the commerce of the Mediter- 
xaoeaOi (p. 64.) says^ that the cooli/fs, or porters employed in the oil stores in the king- 
dom of Tunis, Seldom eat any thing but bread and oil : they smear' tbemseh'es all 
over with oil, and their coat is always well soaked with it Though the plague fine* 
quently rages in Tunis ia the oioat frightful manner,, desitcoying many thousands of 
^he inhabitants^ yet there never was kno«n< an ix^stance of any of the coolia ^Mn^ 
affected by it." . . ^ 

. t '' Garlicky ylncjpx, ppiiap, 4audanum, mercury, perfUmes, and^ accfrdin^^ to 
some, wioe and strong liquors, are preser^itivcs against the plague. Panadas, cordials, 
a light vegetable diet. and. a strict jregiioen arc. usually employed as the meauis of curc» 
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* £uro(>eans have sometimes ascribed the frequent appearance, of 
the plague to a neglect of cleanliness. On the contrary I have 
always observed among the Turks the greatest attention to the 
performance of this duty, and am surprised to find in thd writings 
of some respectable travellers, accusations of the contrary habit; 
Vnicn attention to personal cleanliness is prescribed by religion,^ 
we do indeed observe that, although the letter of the precept be not 
transgressed^ yet it is seldom strictly complied with according to 
the intention of the lawgiver. It is, however, difficult to suppose; 
that the charge of slovenly filthiness can really attach to persons 
who wash their faces and limbs five times every day, and perform' 
the ablution of the whole body once at least in every week.* . In 
the interior of the Turkish houses the greatest attention is paid to 
cleanliness: the chamber floors are carpeted, or coveredMyith 
Eg^^ptian matting ; and though it be a general custom to lea\ie at 
the foot of the staircase the boots or sandals, so that the halls and 
galleries are seldom soiled or dirtied, yet the floorings 6f the 
Houses are regularly washed every week. A traveller (who it may 
be supposed has taken up the opinion too hastily, since he ,des- ^ 
cribes the habits of the Turks from the state of a muddy Tbracian 
village in the winter season) concludes, that they live in the hiidst 

Brotb is pcniicioM» and bleeding it almost always fatal Tbe patitnt aeidam 8uffer» 
fee jond the tbbd qr fourth day ; aod oot of aa hdndrrd infiecled fenwoBf scaflcely ' eight 
4Sr tea cKape deatk"* (Tab. Gen. V. ir. p. 386.) J" 

^ " JX IS bowevtt tabe wi^ed/' says B'OhMn/ (V. if; pi 3S2.) 'MW they 
would more frequently change their linen^ and employ for some othet *|>a^» of their 
dresa only such stuffi as are capable of being washed." 
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of filth» breathing the very miasmata of the plague ; and that the 
cause of this disease need not be sought for elsewhere, than in theii 

M 

abominable negligence and Hastiness. * So rash a judgment 
would seem scarcely to deserve the labour of confutation, were it 
not that the charge which it contains is implied in some degree 
by D'Ohsson himself^ from his armng^g his observations respect* 
ing the plague under the head of '* cleanliness^" and more di« 
rectly countenanced by his admitting the suggestion^ that '^ in 
Thrace this epidemical scourge may derive its exbtence ironi the 
unwholesome food and uncleanly habits of the people«"t I ^H 
only account for the seeming incongruity of D'Ohsson's remarks 
in the chapter to which I aUudCi from the circun\stance of his 
work having been prepared for publication by a native .Frenchman^ ^ 
who has incorporated in the general plan^ opinions on this sub* 
ject gathered from his own studies^ without sufficiently attend* 

* See Voyage i Constantinople/]^ 143. 

t After having a9ierted« that '* rien n'egale leor attention, dans Tun et Pautre sexp 
4 se kver et & se baigner presque tous les joursi tant four satisfaire leurgotu partiadkr 
^pie poor bbeir i la loi des lostrations 7'''«--<hat ^' les maisons^ les Ii5tels publics^ les 

• 

caf§fl^ les boutiques, les magaains, les ateliersi les bain% &c. presaitent par«tout un air ' 
de propreti;'' D^Obason expresses a natural astonishment that Europeans should'' 
judge so unfavourably of the Ottomans, as to attribute to dieir inattentionXo cleanli- 
ness Ifaft periodical return of die plague i^ oth^ epidenudsl diMempers; and yet, ' 
in tbe irery next pag^ the sentence occurs ivhich I have itwerted in the teirt. *' II ' 
n'entre pas dans le plan de notre travail, ft lesbovties de noajconnmasances nenousle 
permettent pas d'ailleurs, d'examiner si dans la Thrace cette funeste Epidemic n'auroiC 
pas pour princ^ la mauvaise noarrituie el la mahpmpreti Us kabUmt.^ (See Tab. 
Cen. V. iv^ I^ 882, SaSii 3S4.) ' 
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Ing to their incoliereiicy with the result of D'Ohs$on*s ohserva* 
tkms.* 



If the cau3C of the plague could be accurately ascertained, 
reason and nature would point out the means of prevention and 
cure* The ancients^ both Jews and Gentiles, confessed their 
ignocanceof its origin, by calling it '' the sacred malady/' and 
considering it a$ an emanation of the divine wrath. The modern 
Greeks call the plague thanatiko^ ^* the deadly/' and the Turks, 
from an opinion that its trae name is an unlucky omen, more 
(requaitly call it mmhartkj *' the propitious,'' from the same mo* 
tive that the Greeks denominated the Furies Eumtnides^ a name 
of similar stgnification, . Volney, though he knew no parts of the 
Turkish empire besides Egypt and Syria, asserts that Constant!^ 
9pple is the birth-place and principal seat of the plague^ where it 
is perpetuated by the bliiidr negligence of the Turks. But this 
•pkuon is coatioverted by the fiu:t| that osany of the French soU 



* ^ I liafebeen vp&kwmA, Ibpuglil A> nolietolhst hf vAMa^tbUt the unfartuiiste 
Babaat dc Saints Etienoe reritcd the ** Tableau genefd de Tempire Othoman.*^' 
Be baa indeed iaacribed his iiame« as it were» in the preliminary diacourae^ where he 
fuAoMtf alkiea tathe trnwiaite hypalheik«f M. SsVy snd hiaasett; te criMim 
if that pfioHtiv^ people fir^iQ whom the n)os( ancient nation^, whflte memorisb or 
whose names have beei» tranamitted to the present age, collected the fragments 0|f 
^eiencey whidi it ia probiMe tbeaotelvet bad not discoreied, since they were unable ta 
jteonstovet ibcpDi and ^Hwiht Ihe^ psodeossms risoe aeeai ta fauMifimicd intna 
connected system. ^ On adipiirt," says )he AOlbar pf the Diseoors Plreliminaire^ 
4«hom no one that knows, can suspect to be,. I^Ohtton.). " On admire les progr^ 
F^pides de fEtvope Chr^tknne dans timtes les parties des^cimceB. EHe a i^paodu la 

hrceatidesanciaufcupkts &€.'' ' 
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diers Mi victims to tbe ravages of th^ plague during the period 
ti'hen Egypt remained in the power of the French, when its ports 
were blockaded, and all communication with other nations was 
eut off; M'hile at the same time Constantinople was in a great 
measure free froth the infection. The insalubrious state of a coun- 
try and tbe impurity of the atmosphere seem best to isiccount for 
the existence, or introduction, of the, plague : but in inhabited 
countries, these physical evils are induced chiefly from moral 
causes. If the error of Agameifinon, the crime of a moment, drew 
down upon the Grecian army the vengeance of Apollo ; if th6 sin 
of David brought pe^ilence upon the innocent house of Isr^l ; 
bow roueh more must the de<ipotism of the Turkish govemihent, 
a system which nature revolts at, excite the anger of heaven, txid 
provoke the reflux of augmented evil On every page of the 
Ottoman history is inscribed this instructive lesson, that not oliiy 
the moral happtnesii »f a nation is diminished, but^ven the soutc^ 
of physical blessings are 'contaminated, in exact proportion to the 
injustice of its political institutions. '' General health,'" says 
Raimond, ** is inconsistent with extreme servitude.** Under a 
tyrannical or vitiated government the culture of the earth is in. a 
great degree neglected ; the morasses are undrained, and the stig^ 
nant ^vaters generate and diffuse corruption ; the people's labour i« 
limited to procure only the necessary means of supporting animal 
life ; their food is insufficient and unwholesome ; their cottages are 
low and humid ; their habitations are lurking places, chosen with 
no regard to healthiness of situation. It is in such countries that 
we find the plague and the leprosy, with all their horrible ton* 



eomkiuits, raieed to . ea emineuce superior even to that of the 
tyrant; ami subjecting alike to their sway the oppressor and the* 
oppressed. In Greece, while its inhabitants breAthed^freedonii the 
pk^e was transient or unknot^n* In Egypt, whiles wisdom tem- 
pered the harshness of its laws, the wind of the deseit blew only 
teinporar}' destruction ;* and though the periodical rnundations of' 
thie Nile covered the whole svrfkce of its valleys yet htiman industry^ * 
stimulated and 'encouraged by a provident go vermnenti drew fat-^ 
ness from its- luxuriance, but* averted the noxious effects of its • 
exhalatronsj It has been calculated ths^f during thi> existence of- 
the Roman republic, a mean period of twenty-one years elapsed - 
between each return of' those epidemical distempers, which, from 
their general diffusion over Italy and Enrope, and 'their £ital con- 
sequences,^ maym some degree bedenoniiffiftted pestilential From 
A^igustusCsesaF to the year of Christ iGflOv there were ninety- 
seven plagues ; . but the mean interval between each is redtkced to 
the term^of seventeen years* Since that period, the progress of 
civilization among the states of Efurope has re-established order in* 
government, and opposed a barrier to epidemical disorders. The 
period' in the histoiy of Europe the* most fertile m calamities^ lies* 
between the years 1060 and H80,'andis marked with thirty-two- 
destructive plagues: their common intervat is twelve years. But* 
in the fourteenth century, the age when disorder and distress had at^ 
tained their greatest height, Europe had :been wasted with fourteen i 



* " Seroit-il hon de Traisemblance ie dire que la peste est une Emanation jBorlifim 
dtt vent.de umm." (Pouquei^e) V. i. pw 406,) 

Uu 
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Altai irTid almost utiiversal plaguea* In the tiiro next succeeding 
cetitwies goveramefits began t6 re'^assutne their vigour) and re* 

moved to a greater distance this common curae of the human race, 
the scourge of tyranny in goveroon^ no less than of slavish sub** 
mission in the people. Jn the seventeenth century the plague 
became still less frequent^ until at length it has entirely disappear- 
ed from civilized and Christidin Europe: and if £ur<^>eans still 
possess wisdQtn and virtue sufficient to secure their libekties on a 
solid basis, we may confidently hope that its ravages will be eter* 
nally removed from our borders* Ma^ Englishmen at least, 
since liberty has fixed her favourite residence in this happy island^ 
still listen to her salatary admonitions, and cherish, in its first 
principles, that vigour o£ mind and body which she alone can be« 
stow. Hygeia herself is but the habdmaid of liberty. The sacri* 
fice wb^ch she requires, the ittcebse whose fragrance she most 
delights iui is Ae happiness of her votaries ; the gbyety of youth, 
tf^ temperate cheerfulness of tnanhood, and the serene comforts of 
declining life. It is she alone^ whose breath disperses the noxious 
vapours, whose smile dispels contagion from the itmospbdre^ who 
spreads her plentiful table, and invites het- children to that tempe* 
rate luxury, that semi-epicurism which best contributes to habitual) 
cheerfulness^ and is the acknowledged preventive of infection mid^ 
disease. * 



* I un chiefly indebted to Raimond, as well for the &ct8 as the reaioning reipect- 
hig the origin of the plague. (See Histoire de Tilephantiasis, page 104^ qooied by 
Sir. pM^iieiiaie taihis diapter «* De la pQitr,'* V« L pM 
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Moumiiigi or any external expression of grief, is comidered as Monmiog. 
a iQurmarlng against the dispensations of Providence, and repro* 
bated by law* and custom. The mother, however, is allowed to 
lament the death of her son, and to nM>uru for three days ; and 
though all restrain their feelings, and at most indulge in melan* 
cboly, yet diey decorate the tombstones of ttietr parents, their chil* 
dren, or their friends, with epitaphs expressive of their fondness 
and affection, of regret for their loss, and th^r hopelessness of find* 
ing any further enjoynsent in this world. They divert their meiatt* 
choly by prayers^ and other acts of devotion, for the relief oS 
the departed soul; and are Sncfamtly seen, Imeeling by the 
side of t new made grav^ and perfiMrming their pious superero**^ 
gatio&s.^ 

They hasten to relieve the sufferings of the sout on its quitting ''^^®'™^. 
the body, by sdmost immediate interment^ and never willingly de-^^);; 



* The pragfer pecsUsrlycociKcnled to tbe burial service of the Mahometans is as 
fiBifws* ^ Hare meityv O God; on tbe living and dead^ tfie present and absent; 
the |>fSt sni enaUL Ae ipaks and fcmalfs* amonir ^ aBrraots. Magr these tD whom 
4isi| liasi ^veo Ufe^ live aiid< die in Ae belief and profi»sion of Islaipism. May this 
Ay aenrant deceased e^joy Aroug^ Ay mercy peace and rest Pour upon him tbe 
Messingsof Ay grace and flcvour. Inerease Ae merit of bis good deeds if be be found 
ID the number of the just, and blot out his iniquities if be have sinned before Aec 
Grant biin^ Q G<Ar peace and salvation^ liet him ai]);m>i|ch, and oontinuitUy dwell 
"kflbf]^ Ay eternal tbiose. Sare him ficonii tbe tarments of Ae toiiib, and the pitsUh^ 
me^t^everiasling fire. Let him be numbered amqpg tbe blessed in Panwliae. Let 
bit tomb be % place of refesbnient, ^deliglit. Hare iiierc| uppi^bimt^ fUm* 
whose attribi|tr ia niercy.*^ 
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fer the burial till the morrow of the decease;* Such precipitation 
must sometimes be productive of the most dreadful consequences; 
and the evil is further extended by jLhe practice being imitated by 
the Jewsi and the Greek and Armenian* Christians. 

The Turks conceal the body, during its passage to the burying 
ground, under a shell or coffin, called tabutf at the head of which 
is the turban, or muslin, denoting the rank, or sex, of the person. 
It is carried to the grave by the friends of the deceased ; a duty 
enjoined by the prophet, who has dedaced that he who carries a 
dead body the space of forty paces, procures for ;'himself the expia* 
tion of a great sin. The graves are shallow, and the body is pro- 
tected from the immediate pressure of the earth, by thin boards 
placed over it obliquely. The Greeks and Armenians carry the 
body through, the streets dressed up in its greatest finery, and on 
the burying ground enfold it in a winding sheet I have myself 
met a procession, returning with the body of a Greek exposed on a 
bier, which, on the brink ofthe grave, had given signs of life; and 
I have heard of bodies being interred, notwithstanding unequivo- 
cal symptoms of animation* De Tott, with his ususd levity 
and exaggeration, says, that '* in the Turkish burying grounds 
the voices of some unhappy people have been heard from, be* 

* " On ne doit pas differer la sepulture iPun 'fiddle iicidi; et cela en vertu de cet 
paroles divines " Hitez*T0us d'inhumer vos morts, pour quails puissent jouir anssitdt 
de la beatitude etemelle, s^ils sont deced^s dans la vertu et dans Telection ; et qu'au 
oentraire^ s'ils sont morts dansle lice et dans la reprobation^ toos ^cartiezloin de 
«oos des ames condamnees au fini de Tenfer." (Tab. Gin. V. ii* p. 298.) 
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ii«ath ; and they wen left to perish for want of immediate.reUef, 
which was withheld that the fees of interment might not he re- 
stored. " 

•■ • 

The tomb-stone at tlie head of a man's grave is erect, and 
decorated with a turban carved in stone, which distinguishes it 
from that of a woman. The cemetery is a wood of cypresses, 
as a tree is planted near every new grave. All persons, except 
•the sultan's families and some few of high rank, are buried with- 
out the cities ; and as a grave is never again opened, a vast tract 
of the country is occupied by the burying fields, among which one , 
at the head of the harbour, supposed to contain the remains of 
Ayub, a companion of Mahomet, who fell in the first siege of 
Constantinople by the Arabs, and was esteemed a saint and 
•martyr, is distinguished by a great number of elegant Mausolea. 
Those on the Asiatic side ^of tlie Bosphprus are preferred by many 
persons, because the holy cities of Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, 
and Damascus are situated in that quarter of the world. 

The epitaphs contain the name and quality of the deceased, the 
day of his death, and an exhortation to the passenger to repeat the 
introductory chapter of the Koran, fatihha ■: they represent death 
as the term of human misery, congratulate the deceased on bis 
happiness, and compare his soul to a nightingale of paradise. 
^^ May the Eternal deign to envelop his soul in a cloud of 
mercy and gladness, and cover his tomb with the brightness of 
divine light" On the tomb-stones of theur children, the parents 
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htvaO Aeir alKotioDi and eomplaki that deatb haa plucked the 
rose from the garden of beauty, has torn the tender branch from 
the parent stock, and left a father and a mother to consume the 
remainder of their lives in grief and bitterness. 



CHAPTER VUL 



WOMEN, AND DOMf.STlCJ ECONOMY. 



Diitributum rf a^ftments in Turkish familks.^Subjicthh tf the 
women;'-^nd their privileges.-^ Marriage. — Polygamy and di- 
wrce.'^Reciprocal duties of the husband and wift.-^Dotneitit 
arrangements. — Household establishment of the ivmM.-^House' 
furniture^ and nnode of life. — Amusiments^-^oedupations^^^^^nd 
chafacter of the Turkish wmetl.'-^PHfnaty iHotioei for the' 
seclusion of wmtn.'^^Inquify as to its ejects inpivmoting Mat- 
riages^-^in enforcing the observance of the ednjugal dutia^^^n 
influencing tliC public charactif.-^PctsoM And dress of the MtnCrt. 
^Harems of Turkish gentlet/m.-^dnd grandees.^-^Imperial hd- 
rem.-^Jttles and degrees afprecedCniy among the ladie^.-^Dmei- 
tics and guards of hcnour. — State of the woinen.*^The iltM^ 
market.— Public xvomen.^-^Eunuchs. 

* 
The Turks, ia their families, allot certain apartiii6Bta to the sistiiiHi. 

tion ol. 

MTomeD, whieh tbo]^ distinguish by the name df A^rdVA, d word stg- tputmenti 
nifying a sacWd retreat, a place of privacy and security, from *»»"*«• 
which all men are eicduded except the mister of the fiimily* 
Access is interdicted even to the tieareijt male reldttotfii 6f tile 
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woman, except at seasons of public,, or on occasions of privatCr 
rejoicings when the father and father-in-law, the brothers, and the 

uncles are admitted to offer their congratulations in a short and 

• 

ceremonious visit.* The women in Turkey are thus strictly conr 
fined to the society of their own sex, and' the very few males- whom 
the law allows them to see with impunity. The apartments of 
the men are called selamlik^ or apartments for the reception of 
visitors, t 

su«ectkm The European, familiarized with tlie idearof the natural equal fty 
womeDj ^£ jjjg sexes, looks with pity on the situation: of the women, 
throughout the Turkish empire,, an d» almost the whole continent 
of Asia: he sees them. degraded from being the associates of man 
and the softeners of his manners, to the rank of the mere creatures 
of his will and the slaves to his appetite. Controlled in alt their 
inclinations, restrained in. all their actions, watched over wi^h in- 
delicate observance,^ and forcibly constrained to regulate their life 
and behaviour, so as to obtain the partial, and slightly determined, 
favour of an imperious,, and perhaps a detected, master; exposed 

» 

to insult and caprice, to the torment of jealousy, or the hopeless* 
ness of ungratified desire ; in some instances, torn *from theii^ pa- 

* " FratribuB quidem earum yidendi &cultas penoittitur : at maritonim fratribut 
non item." (Busbeqiiii Epist iii. p. 121.) 

** Left plus procbeft parens, teb que lea frire^ lea cmcles^ lea beaux-pires^ n'y sent re9U9 
qjUL'icertames epoques de Tannee^ c'c8t-4-direj dans; les deox fttes de Uyram, et i Tocca* 
sion det noces, des coucbes, et de k circoncition dea enfans." (Tab. G^n. V. it. p. S l&X 

t The war& Aanem aigniflea not only the women's apartments, but also tbe ftmal^ 
part of a Tuikidi ionily taken ooHectiTely^. 
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rents, from the guardians of their infancy, and the companions of 
their youth, cut off from hopes, innocently but imprudently in- 
dulged, exposed to sale like the inferior classes of animals, and 
fluctuating, according to the will of their lord, between the situa- 
tion of his servant or his mistress. In the most favourable ppint 
of view, the woman's situation appears little enviable: her husband, 
though constant in his affection, and dear to her frdm motives of 
gratitude and duty, is her only male acquaintance ; and he must 
of necessity be frequently absent from her. She cannot be seen 
abroad with him, nor he remain constantly at home with her ; his 
occupations or his amusements will draw him from the listless and 
unvaried scene of the harem; while his wife, without any know- 
ledge of literature or the arts, has no relief but in the duties of her 
household and family. The care of her person, more than per- 
sonal comfort requires, must be irksome, since, however adorned, 
it can excite no other passion than envy in female bosoms. 

To an European lady, duties so exercised must appear painful, 
and such pleasures insipid. To drink coffee and eat sweetmeats, 
to4)lay at chess and view the ludicrous movements of a puppet- 
she\iV to perform ablutions and repeat set forms of prayer, would 
augment, instead of dissipating, the wearisomcness of existence : 
and yet, from the earliest period of history, the women of Asia 
have submitted, without a murmur, to these rigorous institutions ; 
and the same, or nearly the same system was established in Athens 
and in Rome, and subsisted, till the degeneracy of manners and 

* • • • 

the progress of luxury had tarnished the glory, and sapped the 

foundations of these illustrious republics. 

Xx 
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"^ ^i^^'if It is an mcontroTCrtibte truth, that western Europe owes itr 

privileges. 

high refinement to the liberty of women, and their consequent in- 
fluence on public manners. But I by no means think that the* 
happiness of Asia would be increased, or its vutue improved^, by 
such an adoption of European customs. Nay I even suspect that^ 
could so important a change be brought about, the women would 
have little reason to congratulate themselves upon it. It must not 
be supposed that the Turkish women are confined to their houses ;. 
on the contrary, women of all ranks indulge themselves in frequent 
parties abroad, on foot, in boats^ or in carriages. At every public 
exhibition, except it be of such a nature that women cannot with- 
propriety appear at it, they form the most numerous part of the spec- 
tators, and always occupy the most advantageous situatbn.* If the 

* "Hie ladies go iacos^cbes to seethe camp as eagerly as ours didtothat of Hyde- 
park." (Lady M. W. Montagu's Letters, V. iL p. 181.) 

The manners of the Orientals are so strict in every thing which regards the women, 
that no information on this suhject can be obtained by inquiries. It must be by ex- 
perience and observation alone that the historian can hope to obtain a glimpse of 
the Turicish economy. I would not advise the traveller to repeat &e bold experiment 
of Mr. Gel1« and explore at aa unseasonable hour, and with some httle infringement of ' 
the laws of hospitality, the secrets of ^e harem. The imitation of Ranger should I think 
be confined to our theatres : but, unless the observer possess something of the " quid- 
libet andendi'' of Europeans, he will be liable to fell into the same errors as D'Ohsaon, 
who, bom a rayah, and educated in slavish principles, could never dare to fix his eyes 
upon a Turkish woman, nor divest himself of respect for the cudgel, the symbol of 
Tmkish authority - " Women of a certain rank,'' he sap, (V. iv. p. 321.) " seldom 
appear in puUic : diey even consider it as derogatory to their dignity to go abroad, 
vnless they are obliged to do so by some indispensable necessity. One seldom meets 
any Turkish women in the streets, except those of the inferior classes, and they are 
ahrays closely veiled, cbserviiig Uie strictest circumspection, and never speaking to any 
person* even their nearest rdations if they should chance to meet them. It would be* 

1 
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women are deprived of the society of the men, they suffer no more 
than the men do from want of intercourse with them. The mar- 
ried women arc mistresses of all the domestic arrangements, are 
perfectly uncontrolled in the selection of their female acquaintance, 
and in the choice of suitable amusements. The possessions of the 
wife, whether originally her own or the gift of her husband, are 
sacredly preserved as her exclusive property, and can upon no ac- 
count be reclaimed by the husband, or be confiscated to the state, 
though the whole of his fortune, and even bis life, be doomed to 
forfeiture.* Instances have even occurred where the husband, by 
making over a great part of his property to his wife in, order to pre- 
serve it from the grasp of power, has become dependent upon her 
for his very subsistence. The wife may bequeath the whole of her 
property, ho\wver acquired, by will, free of any restraint or limi- 
tation. In case of her dying intestate, the law allots a certain 
proportion of her estate to the surviving husband, and regulates 
the disposal of the remainder among the relatiofls of the deceased. 

the height of indecency in a man to atop and gaz'e at them $ and if be should to far for* 
get himaetf as to atteraai equivocal exprcMion^ or take the leaitlibeity* aotbing ooald 
save him from the pursuit of the city-guard^ or the resentment of the people,, who 
would beat him to death as a just punishment for Ms indecent temerity/' 

« '' Upon the whoW says Lady M. W. Montagu (V. ii p^ 1514.) ''Hook upon 
the Turiush vomen, as the only free people in the empire : die very Ami pays retpert 
to them, and die gnmd signor himself^ when a pasha it exeentodt never violates Ae 
privileges of the harem, (or women's apartmentaX wkich lemaiMs ansearelMd^aiid 
Uk the widow. Tiiey are ^leenaofdietr slaves^ wlK>m the husband bas no 
^ much aa to look upon* esoept it be an old woman or two that his lady 
** neither have they mndi to appiehend from the resentment of their ImshiBili^ 
ladi«K that aiciieb hamg aK the money ia their own hands.'* 
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If the wife has never been gratified with the assiduities and adula- 
tion of courtsliip and gallantry, she is however recompensed by 
the respect and attentions of her children ; for from tlie sovereign 
to the lowest subject^ the name of mother is never mentioned but 
with reverence^ and the filial duties towards her are performed with 
the warmest affection.* 

Marmsf Marriage is considered by the Turks merely as a civil contract. 
It receives its validity from the authority and registration of the 
cadij or the magistrate of the district before whom it is solemnized, 
not however by the parties themselves, as neither the bride, nor 
any female, attends at the ceremony : the deed is executed by 
proxies, and signed by witnesses, who are usually the nearest rela- 
tions of the two families, the imam of the parish, and a few friends 
of the parties. The presence of the imam^ or priest, is essential in 
no other respect; though, in order to give additional solemnity to 
the ceremony, he is generally employed to pronounce a nuptial 
benediction on the new married couple. The contract of mar- 
riage, which is drawn up with due formality, contains a stipulation 
of the dowery to be settled on the wife, in the event of her surviv- 
ing her husband or being repudiated by him, and also an account 

* The duty of children towards their parents is acknowledged and inculcated both 
by the precepts of the Koran^ and the example of Mahomet In his eariy infiincy he 
was deprived of his Mber, his mother, and his grandfather; but one of the few miracles 
which he performed was callii^ his mother Emineh from the tomb, in order that she 
might believe in his mission, and be no longer excluded from the enjoyment of para-* 
disc. (Tab. Gen. V. i. p. 199.) " The decree of Mahomet," says Gibbon, (Ron» 
Hist V. ix. p. 323.) " that, in the sale of captives, the mothers should never be sepa- 
rated from their children, may suspend or moderate the censure of the historian.'^ 
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of the marriage portion and other property belonging to her, 
which, in case of her death or separation, must be restored or ac- 
counted for agreeably to the inventory. Marriage dfflfers from 
concubinage only in this stipulation of a dowery, or settlement on 
the wife : and the privilege it confers on the woman is only the 
establishment of her claim, exclusively, to the caresses of her hus- 
band on the evening oFdjumm 'a guiwh If this duty be complied 
with, his irregularity at other times is not legally a ground of com- 
plaint.* The children of the bondswomen and the free are equally 
legitimate. t I» addition to marriage and concubinage, there is 
another peculiar mode of cohabitation in Turkey, which indeed is 
little resorted to : this is called kaphiy and is a contract, obligatory 



* Dfimim ^a guiun is the name of the day which commences at sunset on Thursday, 
and ends at the same hour on Friday. 

" Una nox singulis hebdomadibus diei Veneris apud eos festi^ uxori reservatur^ qua; 
sine querela defraudare earn maritus non potest; cseterse noctcs ejus arbitrii sunt.'' 
(Busbequii Epist iii. p. 122.) 

Dr. Johnson's Irene^ who proposed^ when she should be queen, to restore the splen- 
dour of the cities, rebuild the palaces, and even authorize the public exercise of the 
rehgion, of die Greeks, was not aware of the very limited portion of authority to be 
conferred upon her by her marriage witli the sultan. 



t " There are many among tiae Turks," says D'Ohsson, (V. iv. p. 343.) " who 
prefer the society of their female slaves to the restraints of matrimony. In Europe 
these won^ are improperly termed concubines, since their connection with their mas- 
ters is permitted, and their children are no less legitimate than those of the wife." I 
know not whether the circumstances mentioned by D'Ohsson will be considered as 
sufficient ta remove all slur or reproach £rom the character of these ladies, and I cannot 
suppose that he attaches the same ideas to his words, as Europeans usually do, when 
be asserts, (p. 346.) that ^' to live with a mistress is an irregularity unknown among^ 
Mahometans." 
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on the parties for a limited time, fixing the period of their unkm 
and the conditions of their separation, and recogxuzing the dutiw 
to be performed by the father towards the clsldren. 

polygamy Polygamy and divorce are authorized by the lav of Mahomet ; 

v^ but the Turks, without much speculative reasoning on the subject, 
seldom resort in practice to institutions so injurious to the interests 
of society. In instances of polygamy all the wives are either pur<* 
chased ^aves, or women of an inferior condition to the husband, 
and they rank in estimation according to the number, or the sest, of 
their children : but if a man has married a woman of equal rank 
with himself, she constantly retains her dignhy \ and if she admit 
of rivals, which is frequently guarded against by the marriage con- 
tract, they either have a separate and inferior establishment in the 
same harem, or live with her as her servants.* 

Divorces seldom take place : incompatibility of temper is the less 
felt as the parties do not from custom live much together. The 
usual, and only allowable, cause for divorce in our country would 
meet with severer reprobation in Turkey, and the marriage would 
be dissolved by the death of the paf^ offending. The husband 
who inflicts the punishment of instant death on his inconstant 
wife, is not only held innocent by the law, but may even found his 



* ^ Lonqiift te kufttii est compofie At plnneurs femme^ checune a sa table pai^ 
^ttlMre, altendu ^e^ dans recanomie domestiquej tout est absoltnneiit dis^fM et 
sepaie entre eUes. Get ordre ^ioit neceMaire pour ^iterles tnsten efieta de la jalousie 
«t de la rivalite. H «8t peu d'exemples que deux ftmnes vm»t ^ftnaeiiible.'' (Tab. 
Gen. V. iv. p. 31.) 
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dform to the inberitance of her property on the murder which he 
himself has committed.*^ Sterility, which entails more disgrace 
among the Turks than with us, is the chief cause of divorces. The 
wife too, if she have cause to complain either of neglect of conju- 
gal duties on the pert of her husband, or of the want of the neces- 
saries of life, or of the commiss4on or apprehension of violence, 
may appeal to the law and obtain a divorce.f The husband who 
has formally repudiated his wife, cannot take her again until she 
have been remarried and again divorced. The law not only jus« 
tifies whatever means a woman may employ to preserve herself 
from shame or injuryi but even commands her to employ poison, 
if it be necessary, in order to defend her honour from violence* 



* Mercy and forgiveness are however reoonunended by the example of the prophet 
His favourite wife Auche or Aynha» (between whose age and that of Mahomet tllece 
was indeed a diqnrity of forty years,) inconsiderately stepped ^rom die Utter in which 
she usually followed her husband in his military expeditions^ and absented herself for a 
moment in a neighbouring wood. Neither the venerable character of her husband* 
nor the purity of her own intentions could preserve her conduct from calumny. The 
prophet divorced her on his return to Medina; but after a few days, re^admitted her 
to his embraces, on being assured of her innocence by a divine revelation ajfjcth. The 
heretical Pendans still persist in traducing her reputation; but the Turks rehgiously 
•qect the inBhnBition> that her fond fauabfload was only duped into the disbelief of her 
infideb^. 

t ** In causia quibua divortiUm mulieribua permissuAi hae continentur : si malriti 
lebitia eaa alimentia frandent; item si prteter natorta pnescriptum (quod nefasTurcia 
fcmiliare) eia abuti conentnr. Tunc ad judicem prints se non posse diutius apud 
maritum manere teatantur: judice causamquserente, nihil respondent, sed ezutum pede 
calceum invertunt Id judici abominand« veneris indicium est"' (Busbequii Epist* iii^ 
p. 122.) 
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The same privilege is extended to the wife, who after having been 
separated from her husband by the ceremony of divorce, finds her- 
self compelled to resist liis usurpation of the privileges which he has 
renounced. 



neciprocai Mahomet himself, a man of warm imagination, disposed to en* 

duties of • <! • « 1 

the biu- thusiasm which necessarily heightens the passions, and naturally 

band and •^ i ^ 

^»^^- a lover of women, did not deprive them of the rank and honour 
due to them, either in civil society, or in the enjoyment of para- 
dise. The Koran expressly declares, that in the future distribution 
of rewards and punishments, God will make no distinction of 
sexes ; but the prophet does not insult the modesty of women by 
unveiling to their imagination a paradise of sensual pleasures. The 
dangerous secret was left to be divulged iu modern times, and the 
grave president Montesquieu has exhibited, in his description of 
the female elysium, all the aids and instruments of luxury. A 
meadow of lively verdure enamelled with beautiful flowers first 
receives the victim who has escaped from an eartlily harem, a rivu- 
let meanders through the midst of it, the birds warble through the 
surrounding groves, and a superb palace, placed in a magnificent 
garden, terminates the prospect, and contains within its walls the 
company of celestial youths, whose occupation through eternity is 

^ only to contribute to her amusement.* Mahomet, knowing the 

influence of wonicn over men, exhorted his followers not to marry 



* Lettres Persannes, leUre cxli. " Je vous demande grace, Icur disoit Zulema, car 
je voiBl>ien qiie vous etes geiii a n'cn demander jamais.'* 
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unconverted polytbeists ;* but he provided for the connubial hap- 
piness of the female believers by enforcing on their husbands the 
sanctity of the conjugal embrace, and the sin of neglecting it^ 
The man is reminded of the necessity of performing this sacfed 
duty by the comparison which is drawn between it and out* daily 
and necessary occupations. " Your wiVei," says the writer of 
the Koran, ''are as your garments;" garments, not to be laid 
aside even in the month of Ramazan, the season of fasting and 
penitence : add, in another passage, '' Your wives are yoor tillage, 
labour therein for the good of your scKils/'t The wives are en- 
joined to honour their husbands; but tht husband is instructed to 
return the honour, diminished however by one ddgree, a gradation 
not very easily to be nsccrtaihed* The harsh mdasute div6roe is 
reconmiended to be tempered by the gentleness and politeness df 
the method of effecting it, add softened by benefits and presents* 
Whatever has beei^ given to thti wives they retain ; and aftir wait** 
iug the legal period of four months^ or a longer period of conven- 
tion during whiofa their ihaintenance is pr^nrided for, they ate at 
liberty to seek for a more sedulous, or less capricious pirtiier. 

« MiMulmaw ute mic&f ptoYAbiAdA frsm fornling afluRiees wHb iMattrft The 
faithful may marry Jewish or Christian women, and their children must be Mussul- 
mans; but the female beUever is forbidden to Unite heiVelf with an infidel. 

f *^ VoiUl d€» pf^ eepfao qw rendenl 1ft vte d'un verkabk Mdsulmlill bien l^of ieuse* 
Celui qui a les qwatre femmes ^blies par la loi et seulement autant de concubines, on 
d'esAaveSy ne doit^il pas ^tre accabl^ de tant de vStemetis?'^ (LeiL Pen, le^tt ciciv:) 

^^ l9on i cdia, che non tentino pel fofnite ^lla libtditie/ talekido«f fixor df fMsiM 
d'og^i rimedio violento, che i quell' intento non giova; e pregiudica alia salute.'^ 
(Marsigli* Stato nilit deU' imp* Ottom. V. i. j. 37.) 

Yy 
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DomesUc Humc suDDOses that the Asiatic manners are destructive of social 

arrange- 
ments, intercoui-se, and that no one dares introduce a friend to his house 

or table^ lest he should hring home a rival : but in this he is rnis*- 
taken. The household establishments are separate and uncon- 
nected ; and the Turk, like Hume's epicurean, quits the conversa- 
tion of his friends and the pleasures of the table, for the company 
of his wife or mistress in a distinct suite of apartments*. 

Bonseiioid An iucorrcct and humiliating idea is conveyed, though perhaps 
ment of the unintentionally, of the Turkish harem, by the assertion, that 

women. 

'' females among the Turks lead a gregarious life, and are associated 
together in small apartments."* A numerous harem can kawever 
be collected only in the palaces of the richest and greatest of the 
Turks, and whatever privations, in other respects, the women may 
suffer, they are certainly not huddled together as a flock,, nor 
House for- penned up in small apartments. In a Turkish house there are no 

niturei and 

mode of chambers exclusively appropriated as bed rooms : the usual way 
of sleeping is on a light mattress, which is spread on the sopha or 
in the middle of the chamber, and sometimes in the gallery, ac- 
cording to the season of the year and the temperature of the weather. 
Neither men nor women lie down completely undressed, but have 
night-dresses, resembling, except in the inferior quality of the ma^ 
terials, the uuder-clothes which they wear in the day. The bed- 
furniture, which in its greatest perfection consists but of a quilted 
coverlet, a sheet, and a pillow, is laid up during the day in a closet 
or press which every chamber is provided with. Every room in a 

* Dallanray, Constant ancient and modtrn, p. 107. 
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Turkish house serves for every purpose ; and the furniture in all 
differs only in fineness of quality or richness of ornament. The 
sopha extends round three sides of the chamber on a frame raised 
a few inches from the floor. The minder, or mattresses, as well as 
the cushions, are stuffed with wool, and smaller cushions for the 
more distinguished guests are filled with cotton. The macatj or 
covering, is of woollen or silk stuff, bordered with a deep fringe ; 
and the cushions are of velvet, or of gold and silver tissue. The 
ioor is covered, according to the season, with carpets or Egyptian 
matting, except a small part near the entrance where the papuches^ 
or slippers, are put off. The use of chairs and tables is almost un- 
known. The dinner is served up on a large circular tray of copper, 
tinned, which is placed on a low stool, at a corner of the sopha^ 
and the guests sit round it cross-legged, the youngest or least ho- 
nourable sitting on cushions placed on the floor. In the ladies 
apartments the tanndur usually occupies the corner of the sopha 
during the winter months, and besides being used for warmth, 
answers all the purposes of a table and a toilette. In most houses 
there is no chimney except in the kitchen. Persons of rank or 
property easily brave the severity of the winter in their spacious 
apartments, wrapt up in the most costly and comfortable furs : 
sometimes a chafing dish, called mangal, is placed in the centre of 
the chamber ; but the use of the tanndur is general in the boudoirs 
of the harem. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has described; this 
singular invention, which I believe is peculiar to Constantinople 
and its neighbourhood, as the use of it does not extend beyond the 
sea-coast of Asia Minor, nor to the northward beyond the Danube. 
Its heat, which is confined under coverlets, is moderate and agre<J- 
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able ; b«t b^ng on^vally diffused, and directed chiefly to the lagf 
aud feet, iMMide^ iojuripualy ftffectipg those partly difsposeg the body 
mot^ tmly to cfttcb cold«^ 

Amoie. Smoking 19 m i»ivef m1 ca$tom in the Turkish harem, but I^ady 

meats, 

Mary Worthy Mpiifiig» prtideotly excludes so dbgostiag a parti- 
cular from her portiait 9f the Tariii^ ladieik I cannot assert fipMK 
experience, that the most offensive consequence of this Gu«toii) » 
corrected by the chewivg of mastic, which it is supposed whiteni 
and preserves the te^ and by stimulating the salival glands^ 
assists digestion* Cofhs and confections^ which in Turkey v» 
deliciousy are takeo M elfifant and necessaiy refreshmcAts, and anr 
always prei»ented to ?isttQi9. Sherbet and perfumes an more ceceK 
moniotts^ introdttc^, as dmoting greater respectf 



* Tkelmm4¥r '^ i»t^fbnAofatsblc,of the beight sftvraordvetleetr wkb s bol^ 
toqion whichisplaf^edachafipgdishof earthepwareorcopper^contaiiu^ quaiv 

tity of hot ashes. The company sit around it widi their legs under the carpet or quilted 
cwrerlet^ which ia throwo over it JVOhman suf^poaas thai Eqropeaa hdUes would 
wiQingfy mdopt it» saA w^d ^parienae lepa incouveniaice fin>oi tbe ipoderal^ beat of 

the ta/mdur than from the bri^ action pf the chimney-fire. Olivier, who' was at Pent 
in the year 1794 when Ae French were separated from *' la bonne sod^t^/^describea 
the «£«•» of tlM utanail in the fiioiihea of the infeii«^ Gveeka an! Franks^ (SeeLadjy 
M. W. Moptagifa Let»ei% V.ii- p. 819. Tab. G^i^ V. iy. p, 17$. OUvicr'a IVweb^ 

V.j. p.149. 

^ Doetar Ikallawi^ visitpd the pda^ of Bey Khttt Sidta» on the Kwape^ 
of tl|e Boq[4M|niffi ^ i^berei*^ be 8^y% (p. 140.) ^ a confiKstipn of esqwitiK flavaur waa 
offered called th^ cofiseroe qfnbies, as well from the ricbnesa of the other ihgre4iQiits 
as that/KMiiMM rti^f were a part of the composition. So capricious are their prepara- 
tio^s^iii the aovfealianary art^ The iiet, aiooe Daote DaUnway asserts k» cannot be 

oilMi^ «mt|Mi lint V iau4 meli admii? t}^ Aim ifk^tt fb^ ddicpte 9sitKm 
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The more elegant occuimtioiia of the karem we working in em- oceupi^ 
broidery, and superintending the edncation of young ladies, who 
are taught to express tbemselvea with the greatest purity and cor* 
rectness of language, to read, and to write a neat and legible hand. 
These qualifications are indispensable to the education ofa lady of 
fashion ; and singing, dancing, and music are also considered as 
polite accomplishments. Whether their dances be of the same 
character as those of the professed actresses I cfannot pretend to 
determine: they certainly are not > all so, and I should think they 
father resemble the romaika^ or choral dances of th^ Greek 
women.* 



Such are the studies and qualifications of young ladies of the su-aaddutnc' 

teroftlu 

perior ranks, whose leisure and fortune enable them to acquire Turkish 
those elegant arts which constitute the distinguishing characteris- 



P'OIm^D (Tab» G^ V. nr. p. 73.) mentioii^ a vmlar compositioiw ^S^woiirmuBfymmg, 
electmry of precioos tUmev: but I am so incredidous as to suppose that both these 
gentlemen have been misled by a sounding name. I indeed discover from die writ- 
kigs of the Chriadaa lusloriaiis of Oc OttQ«»a <mpnt;» that p^aaded difmtnda tevr 
sometimes beco made Qsaof by the sultans; for it is related that Selim the Fir^t admi- 
nistered adoseof this confection to his ftither^by thehandsof a Jewish physician whose 
bead be immediately caused to be cut ofl; and a» efficacious was this preparation in 
Iha oonftetioMsy ar^ that BilMet died en the rtMidbefae hef^uldrtaeb Dtqurtica^ 
Ike place of bis bannhmmt (See D'Herfoelot, BiUipth^^ie Orientate, pi 801.1 



* The Mcopnt here given differs considerably from that of die ChevaKer D'Ohsson. 
(See Tab. G^ V. iv. p. 3S3.) But as I have it from persons engaged to give lessons 

«i young kAsa i» As eofssMpMgn's pslM^ X tiw^ 
Aeteradtyofit^ 
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tics 6f polislted society, or render them delightfiil compania&s in 
Tetiremeii%. They are also most carefully instructed in the deco* 
t«m of tnanners and every thing belonging to the dignity of their 
rank in life, as well as in those arts which add poignancy to their 
personal attractions. The amiable character of their sex is jiot 
•perverted by their institutions ; and if their soft and voluptuous 
caresses excite desire, the flame is cherished and refined by their 
native delicacy, their gentleness and modesty, and their engaging 
sensibility. They are endeared to their husbands by the exercise 
of all the conjugal and parental duties, and the charm which they 
diffuse over every circumstance and change of life. Can we refuse 
them the virtues of compassion and humanity, when Denon tells 
nsj that, during the insurrection at Cairo, an old lady in the 
neighbourhood, in spite of national resentment and religious pre- 
judices, offered her harem to a number of Frenchmen as an 
asylum against the fury of the populace?* Or can any thing more 
excite our admiration of the Turkish women than the heroic beha- 
viour of those who survived the storming of Oczacow ? It was on 
the festival of Saint Nicholas in the month of December, in a win- 
ter unusually severe, tliat about four hundred Turkish women 
were put under the superintendance of Mr. Eton, and huddled 
together under tents, though it froze exceedingly hard, and they 
SMffeted dreadfully from cold and nakedness. ^^ I observed," 
5ays Mr. Eton, ** that there remained a perfect silence among 
them : not one woman weeping or lamenting, at least loudly, 

* DeBon, Voyage dans labafiie et la baiiite Egjrpte, V. L p. 205. 
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though levery one perhaps had lost a parent,, a child, or a hu&- 
band."* 

In the early state of Turkish society, while the men were ^m- Primary 

, * motiTW for 

ployed in the labours of the field or the exercise of the chace, the *^*^ 8*^ii» • 

' sioq of 

women were devoted exclusively to domestic occupations. The ^^"^^"* 
same habits of separation continued, when their modes of life, in 
other respects, were changed : and the precepts of their new reli- 
gion . defined with rigour the duties to be observed by either sex. 
But the precautions used in Turkey to conceal the women from 
the public view, whether the custom originated with themselves or 

» * 

* See Susvey of die Turkish empire^ p. 120. Prince Potemkin, according, to Mc 
Eton (p. 1 18.)^ was a very humane man : but bad Mr. Eton himself a correct idea, of 
humanity^ when he tells us, that this humane man " might have taken the fortress on 
the first of July, but purposely protracted the siege, though he saw his own troops 
perishing from the excess of the cold ?" CP^ef, p. xiii.) " As 1 spoke Turkish/' says 
Mr. Eton, " I had the guard of that post, and the superintendance of tlie women that 
night^ Here is a strong and positive assertion, on the accuracy of which must de- 
pend our confidence in Mr. Eton's qualifications, and our belief in the general correct- 
ness of his statements. Now Mr. Eton relates, that when the Russian officers came to 
distribute the prisoners in different parts, some Turks objected to the separation of 
friends and relations, but several of the women said to the Tmks, let them do as they 
will, they are our masters now. " In the two first words," says Mr. £ton> (p. 118.) 
*' they expressed the same notion of their superiority as the men had done, but the re- 
mainder of the sentence is not uncharacteristic of Turkish women in general." What 
Mr. Eton really means by this sly insinuation, he alone can explain. I shall confine 
inyBelf to a philological remark. The Turkish verbs are not conjugated, as ours, by 
means of auxiliaries i the two first words are no more expressed in Turkish, in tlie 
phrase " let them do," than they are in Latin. Etsinler is the third person plural of 
die imperative of the verb etmek (to do) : and I think it would puzzle Mr. Eton to 
point out in which of the three component syllables of this word he was able to detect 
that expression of superiority, at wbi^h himself and the humane Russians were so muck 
offended^ 
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'vms adopted from otfher nations, are leM to be attributed to jea^ 
lousy and suspicion, than to respect for the persons, and reveremct 
for the modesty, of women ; and they are perhaps to be considered 
as an homage to female beauty, which the Turks think no man 
can behold with indifference, or with mental purity, tn tbdr 
houses the women are screened from intro^rive curiosity, and their 
dress, when abroad, without any pretensioiui to elegance^ m»ttBi 
their bodies, and seems purposely designed for concealment The 
thin covering of muslin which veils only a part of their faces, 
leaves tham, however, perfectly free to observe the periona of tbe 
men. If jealousy dictated such a disguise, it could not ndre 
effectually have defeated its own purposes ; for the spirit of in<^ 
trigue could scarcely suggest a more happy expedient to elude 
vigilance^ and to deceive, without alarming, suspicion. , The 
means of preventing indiscretion by watching over the women's 
conduct must necessarily be limited to the idle^ or the rich ; so 
. that, if there be equal virtue i&Turkey as in Christendomi there is 
at least equal merit 



Inquiry u ^^ ^ gcucral survcy of the Turkish empire, there are perhaps as 
inpro'Lt- few unmarried persons of either sex, as in other eonntriea; so t2tat 

ing mar- 

«««e* the seclusion of women does not appear to operate as an impedi- 
ment to matrimony : for though ambitious men defei* their domes* 
tic establishments till they have advanced or secured tlieir fbrtones^ 
yet the husbandman, the artisan, and tlie tradesman generally 
contract marriage as a preliminary to their settling themselves in 
business. Indeed it would not be allowed to an nnmeurficA man, 

or which is considered as the same thing, to a person Y^ho has no 

1 
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woman in his family, to kaq> a bouse and an independent establislH 
^ neat in Constantinople. The evil then e?ctends no farther, than 
to restrain girls from general conversation, and to confine the 
attention of wives to their conjugal duties. It cannot by any 
means be complained of as a hardship upon the womeoi or a par* 
tiality to the other sex* 

*' The morality of Turkish women," says Lady Mary Wortley ,n «,«>«> 
Montagu, '^ is as with us, and they do not commit one crime theil^anceof 

theconju'* 

less for not being Christians :" but intrigues, except among tbes»i<^^^ 
indigent who are not overlooked by servants or duennas, are at- > 

tended with obstacles not easily surmounted.* Some authors men-* 
tion the bath as a rendezvous of lovers, but I do not hesitate to 
assert, that no assignation was ever made at a public foath^f 

•* 

* I point out, without commenting on, the inconeetneas or the exaggeration in 
D* Obflson's account of whatever relates to the Turkish women* ' 

"*' On volt qu'il est presque impossible auz femmes de manquer aux lois de la de« 
eence et de la pudeur^ si naturdles d'ailleurs d leor sexe. Rerfftrmfes dans leur apparte^ 
mem, d peine y retpireni^Uee vn air lUnre; toutes les croisees qui domient au-dehors ou 
sur la cour de la maison, sont gamies de ce qu'on appelle ailleurs si improprement des 
jalousies. Celles qui ont un jardin n'ont pas m^hie la liberie de s'y promener en tout 
temps. Pour la lem* accorder^ il faut Atre siir qu'eUes n'y rencontreront jamais les pas 
d'uQ mortel. VeulentreUes aller au bain public^ voir leurs parente% faire des emplettes, 
oo se promener, dies sont toi^jours accompagn^es des autres dames de la maison, suivies 
f de leurs esclaves et gardees par des eunuques, ou par des domestiques specialement 
proposes pour cet olirjet Except^ celles qui sont avanc^es en 4ge> aucune ne pent 
aller i la mosqu^e : d'acoord avec les mcem^ la loi les en dispense.^ (TaU Gen. 
V. iv. p. S20.) 

t This mistake, I apprehend^ may be traced to a defective quotation from Buabe^ 
quiui^ who says (Epist iii. p. 123.) '' MuUeres inter se amant^ conciliatrices vero nef»> 
riorum'amorum sunt balneae.'' 

Z z 
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OiheM nentidii JeveBies and Aimeaksi ivomen » the conduetoiB 
0f iatriguesi and they allege that conrespoiideaoe is carried on be* 
tween the loTvrs by means of the flowers of a noeegay« Such 
means ate indeed poasible» and so are a thousand others, which 
have bcen» and no doubt ane^ daily resorted to in Constantmoplep 
as in every populous and luxurious capital. 

If a Christian be detected in a criminal intercourse vidi a Tur- 
kish woman, he is obl^d not only to marry her, bnt to espouse 
her xdigioQ, otfaerwias he is irremissibly condemned to death.^ 
The only intr^e with a foreigner ever mentbned to me on tt»- 
donbted authority, and with circnmstaaces analagons to Turkish 
^customs, was* with an English ofiicer, emfdoyed in the Turkish 
service at Rnschiuk on die Danabe during the last Russian war ; 
and nothing could be more simple than its contrivance. The 
lady, who knew no language but the Turkish, came to the house 
of the officer, whose knowledge of the language did not facilitate 
communication between them ; the exposure of a beautiful face ex- 
plained the motive of her visit Their intimacy was detected, and 
the gentleman sought protection from Sir Kobert Murray Keith, 
who was then n^oeiatiog the peace at Sistove ; and the lady, as 
he afterwards heard, justified her conduct, or at least was pardoned 
by her husband. 



^ Ltrd Saachrich My^ (p. 158.) that " Ihoir Wftmaw for pTocuring ofipoEtuiiities 
of frequeat interviews are always to well laid^ that a diBcovery is next to impossible.'' 
But, as his Lordship candidly confesses that he does not speak from his own experience, 
4us testimony only andiorizes a suspicion^ that a secret so wdl kept has no foundation 
in reality. 



It cannot be denied that the severity of the Turkish institutions in mm. 

ctng the 

must be productive of incorrectness of taste, and irregularity of p;^^**** 
conduct in both sexes.* Whether these partial inconventences 
are overbalanced by more general advantages, would be a matter 
of great difficulty and delicacy to decide. The great corrective 
of public depravity is domestic manners, and if the n^omen be too 
scrupulously, yet they are effectually, removed from the chief se- 
ductions to irregularity. The interior of their houses is pure and 
untainted with vice and obscenity. Domestic virtue is honoured 
with puUic approbation, and misconduct is censured with unre- 
lenting severity. 

We are told that pleasure is the chief duty of Turkish wives : 
and it may be true of the wives of the voluptuous ; yet even these 
shew at least so much reverence to their children and their fami- 
lies, as to conceal from observation the workings of the passions^ 
asd sacrifice so little duly that few mothers neglect the eare of 
their infants.t Those, who have observed them in their families^ 

* '' C«oi voo valgw midieram praniicuis mai aam balaeis* utatar, e^ p k»ci ».ciMa 
Mnwtiimlibene, aggKfaiitiir; inqoibuspudlsmidtft nniti»iHiiafoniia^€xdifeni 
«ii»»nfMNMbut wib emhim coUectft* qfaa cum audai ut m half it idli<jpa>rupi ocoBs; 
wpeMntaiv HUMS in qpibuidjMB caccUant wokom, aihilo laiiieMt qiunn qpilbiii apod 
■mm mimltmm^mm ^bbm lupgjaei ooouMveaL'^ (Bvabcfiai Epiat iai p. 128.) 

«'Q^KMi^niriiefibii^iAem€tdepiienMeDtiiis^ si ^pia alia gens,. 

pimipMe Tofeas iaM^-cnt.'^ (Gm^ Daona Uea Canrtuit ap^ Gnm^vtaa^ V. tL 
p. 3350.)' 



'f ** Toattt ha mhavi en g^acn^ aaaa «h 0R0pleip Ita ankaiiiB^ nowiMeni eD6i*^ 

taw^afim.'^ (TakGte.V*i«.p.SSU 
Kaliowet Urasclf isiKTcr unfit aniabie^ tfaan 'wfacn he enflirces thia- jfleaihig dtil^« 
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acknowledge that their highest pleasures are the caresses of an 
infant whom they nourish with their milk. The harem is indeed 
susceptible of voluptuousness : Lady M. W, Montagu has de- 
scribed it with accuracy, though not without enthusiasm ; but the 
president Montesquieu has heightened its enjoyments with all the 
glow of a heated imagination.* We must however acknowledge 

*' The kiis given by an infant to its mother equals in avreetneas (bat which we aball 
imprint on the threshold of paradiie.'' 



* See « description of Lady Mary's visi^ to Fatima, in her letter written from 
Adrianople to the Countess of Mar. (V. iL p. 168.) " I could not hdp thinking I had 
been dometime in Mahomet's paradise so much was I charmed with what I had seen.** 

See Lettres Penannes, lettie iii.— " Zachi i UsbeL" 

*' J'errois d'appartemens en appartemens^ te cherchant toqjours, et ne te trouTant 
jamais ; mais rencontrant par-tout un cruel sourenir de ma felicite pass^. TantAt je 
me voyois en ce lieu o^, pour la premiere fbis de ma vicj je te re^us dans mea bras; 
tantot dans celui od tu decidas cette fiuneuse querelle entre tes femmes. Chacune de 
nous se pretendoit superieure atix autres en beaute : nous nous pr^sent&mes devant 
toi, ^rds avoir ^puise tout ce que ^imagination peut foumir de parures et d'omemens : 
tu vis avec plaisir les miracles de notre art; tu admiras jusqu'oA nous avoit emportees 
Tardeur de te plaire. Mais tu fis bientot c^der ces charmes empruntes i des graces 
jilus naturelles; tu detruisis tout notre ouvrage : il fiillut nous depouiller de ces ome- 
' mens* qui t'itoient devenus incommodes; il fallut paroitre d ta vue dans la simplicity 
de la nature. Je comptai pour rien la pudeur ; je ne pensai qu'd ma gloire. Heoreux 
Usbek! que de charmes (brent etalesi tes yeux! Nous te vimes long-temps errer d'eii> 
chantemens en enchantemens; ton ame incertaine demeura long-temps sans se fixer; 
chaque grace nouvelle te demandoit un tribut : nous Ames en un moment toutes couver- 
tes de tes baisers : tuportas tes curieux regards dans les Ueuz les plus secrets; tunousfia 
passer, en un instant, dans miUe situations difierantes; toi\jour8 de nouveaux oomman- 
demens^ et une obeissance toujours nouvelle. Je te Favoue, Usbdc; une passion encore 
plus vive que I'ambition me fit souhaiter de te plaire. Je me vis insensiblement devenir 
la maitresse de tonooeur: tumeprisy tumequittas; turevinsdmoi^et jesusterete- 
nir: le triomphefiit tout pour moi^etkd^sespoir pour mesrivales: ilnouasemUaqae 
sous fiissions seuls dans le monde; tout cequi nous enteuroit ne fill phis digne de noaa 

6 
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that its pleasures adnut of degrees ; or we must doubt the bold 
assertion of DeTott, that '* Turkish women contribute but little 
to the pleasures of their possessor, whom the harem only inspires 
with disgust/'* Mr. Eton asserts, that '^ the husband regards 
bis wives only as the instruments of his pleasures, and seeks their 
society with no other view." But can the heart of the Turk be 
supposed to deviate so far from the usual course of human nature, 
as to be shut against the endearments of which marriage is the 
source ? With whatever view, or under the influence of whatever 
passion, he may have formed his harem, the various affections must 
have their turn ; thehusban|l, the father, and the friend, must sue* 
ceed to the lover, and from these social affections must spring, in 
due order, the high and noble passions, which Mr. Eton justly 
attributes to the influence of female society. 

^* The women," it is rashly asserted, *^ cannot be desirable com- 
panions to the man, because they have no cultivation of mind^ 
and are stupid and solitary/'t But the education of wom^n of 
every rank is, at least, suitable to the manners of that particular 
state of society in which they move, and leaves them no inferiority 
with respect to their husbands. We do wrong to expect among 

occuper. Pl&t au cid que mes rivales euaient tn le courage de tester temoins de toutes 
let marqpies d'amour que jereyut de toi! Si elles avoient bien vu meg transportSy elles 
aoroient aenti la difierence= qu'ily a die vum amour au leur; dies auroient ¥u que* m 
dies pouvoient disputer avec moi de duumes, elks ne pottvoient pas disputer de aensi- 
biliti/' 



* See Memoirsy prdiminary discourse, p. sodii* 
t Sec SurvqroftfaelViiIusli empire, p. 24t. 
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nooien of the kmrer clasM) much useful or ornamental knowledge; 
but though the fleeting images of daily occurrences alone occupy 
their reflection, yet their domestic and family concerns are dts* 
cussed with no less interest by their husbands, than by themselves, 
^< It must be confessed,** says the Chevalier d'Ohsson, '* that the 
way of fife of the Mahometan women, estimable as it makes them 
in the eyes of their husbands, and dear to their families^ deprives 
them, however, of the means of acquiring those qualifications, 
which heighten the personal and mental attractions* But not« 
withstanding die kw advantages which they derive from educatioa, 
nature abundantly compensates for the neglect. The Turkish 
women seem to inherit acuteness of discernment^ and delicacy of 
teste and Judgment Their deportment and manners are gmcefol 
and amiable, their conversation dMiste and unaffiBCted* I have 
occasionally met with ladies of quality at the hotels of the ministers 
or toagtstmte^ and I havd admirad the purity of their language, 
thetr ea^ docntio*, the refinement of their thoughts, the noble* 
nesS of their style, and the gmce which accompanied ^eir words 
and aettoos/*^ 



The Turkish women are beautiful, though their beauty is of a 
•f^wo- diiFereut character from that of women in the northern climates of 
Europe. Their dressi» when abroad, is little calculated to expose 
lo advantage the elegant proportions of shapes which when young 
they possess, but ftiom various circumstances in their manner of 



* See Tableau General, V. ir. p. 331 
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livings do not so generally preserve as the women of the otlier 
parts of Europe.^ 

Bestrlcted as the women are to t paitial intercourse with people 
of either seic, it is not to be expected that ithe iashion of dress is 
Sttlyect to such continual variations as In '^he Christian pajrt of 



* DeToUfleemi to deny thembeau^. He went uoi^^qiectedly into die apartooent 
of Madame de Tott, when she was recei?ing a visit firpm some Turidsb ladies. '' The 
outcry was general; but only those who were old hurried themselves to cover their faces : 
however, I though it great vanity in the young ones loimake no mare hadte.*' " They 
are exposed in their hot baths to all the inconveniences of a forced perspiration, so 
frequently repeated as to destroy the freshness of the Qomplenon and the grace of the 
featuresp even before they are marriageable.'* (P. 45, and preliminary discourse, p. 27.) 

It has been die peculiar fate of the Tuikidi ladies to be described by writers, who 
were under theinfluenoe of prtjudice or partiality. Lord Sandwich says, ^ We mtf 
venture to aflbm" (and it is rather a bold aasertion, as it is founded on the opinion of 
other people) " that a person, who had ever experienced an intrigue with a Turkish 
woman, would have no further taste for the ladies of any other country, whofh they 
wouU find in .every particular to nauoh their inferiors. Tiv ^kmJmm-mjdsnf^ekiKm 
of their bodies, &eir advantageous dress, which seems made purposf^ly to inspire the 
warmest desires, the tenderness of their exin^ssions, their words, and actions, which 
'seem enough to declare die unfeigned sentiments of their hearts, their grtee, air, and 
bean^, are 8u0icieQt to capdvale the most unconquerable breast; wfdk thnr rimm^ 
and unequalled constancy are capable qf fixing their lover^s affections" (p. 158.) 

I prefer Lady M. W. Montagu's description of them to diat of other travellers, as 
however highly it may be coloured, it b the only one certainly drawn from life. — 
'^ They walked about with the same miyestic grace whidi Milton describes o|ir general 
mother widi. There were many amongst them, as exactiy proportioned as ever any 
goddess was drawn by the pencil of a Guido or a Titian, and inost of their skins shin- 
fngly white, only adorned by their beautiful hair, divided into many tresses, hanging on 
theur.shDidders, braided either widi pearl or ribbons, perfectly represenUng die ligureg 
of the graces. I was here convinced pf the trudi of a reflection I have often made, that, 
if it were the fashion to go naked, the face would be hardly observed/^ (V. ii. p. 94.] 

5 
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Europe : and^ as the taste of the country is less refined than with 
MS, the women have not yet learned to substitute neatness for 
magnificence* Their dresses are made of the richest stuffs of 
India and Cachemire, which being too costly to be frequently 
changed, and incapable of being washed, continue in use for a 
much longer period than they can possibly preserve the ireshaess 
which delicacy requires. Another indispensable article of elegant 
dress in all seasons is fur : but an animal substance, which is in a 
state of continual decay, however it may display the riches of the 
wearer, is ill-calculated to convey an idea of delicacy* 

The harems of private gentlemen have been frequently visited 

Ttarkisli * . 

fCDtknco, by European physicians, and from none of their descriptions do 
they appear to b^ the scenes of vice and debauchery. Few mea 
wish to avail themselves of the licence, which the law alloMrs them^ 
of increasing the number of their wives ; and the slaves in general 
are not the mistresses of the husband, but the servants or comp»* 
nions of the wife. The right of the master or mistress is mildly 
exercised in Turkey, and slavery is perhaps the readiest road to 
honours and preferments : the European prejudices with respect 
to birth are unknown or disregarded, and the male or female slave 
is frequently incorporated with the family by marriage with the soa 
or daughter of the master. 

aadgrtiH The harem in the palaces of the empeipr and the great ofiScers of 
state is guarded by eunuchs, black, and deformed, whether from 
nature, or the effect of the mutilation. Though I do not pretend 
to have obtained particular information as to the jurisdiction of 
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the interior of the Imperial harem, yet I may venture to assert^ 
that these eunuchs, so fbrratdably represented by Montesquieu, 
officiate only as guards of honour : they neither perform menial 
offices, nor are they onployed about the persons of the ladies. 
Much less are they Invested with command, or do they consider 
that they are especially aj^ ointed to vatch over the virtue of the 
women.* 

No part of the Turkish institutions or establishments has $o imperki 
strongly excited the curiosity of foreigners as the harem of the 
Seraglio, concerning which, as no foreigner can be admitted 
under any pretence whatever, no direct information can be ob- ^ 
tained ;t nor indeed infonhatioa of any kind, except what may 
be learned by means of ladies, who, having themselves constituted 
part of tlie Imperial harem, have been afterwards married to the 
great officers of the court D'Ohsson learned, and has com muni- 
cated, some interesting particulars, which he expressly acknow- 

* ** It may be perceived in this relation, that the eunuchs vmvt more under the cotA* 
mand of the wltana than diiposed to contradict her. These beings are in Turieey only 
an article of loioiryj and scarcely met with, but in the Seraglio of the Grand Signor 
and those of the sultanas." (De Tott, V. i. p. 77.) 

A passage in Lady M. W. Montagues letters seems to contradict this opinion. But 
thouffh the ftct cannot be doubted^ the inference to be drawn from it should be exactly 
the reverse. Speaking of Hafite Sultan^ her Ladyship says, " She haa no black 
eunuchs forlier guard, her husband being obliged to respect her as a queen, and not to 
inquire at all into what is done in her apartments.'' 

^ " Quant au serail« il est impossible d*y penetrer : aucune Europeenne, aumtu: 
Ambasmdrice lie peut se flatter d'avoir reussi dans scs tentatives a cct egard." (Tab. 
<3tn. V. iv. p. 328.) 

3 A 
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l^ilgflfii to h»me dtri^iiad frbm, febifei soiwee'?^ Laity* Hfbtyi Worttljft 

Xt^y lyfery bafi berai. accu&ecfcb}) dknoe^ cMe^iy^ $iil!is«qii6ftfr writer, 
(and with the greatest acrimony by those whose writings cotttrastr 
the most strongly with her elegan)t compositions'):) of having as* 
setted: the uateuth^ that aher hftdf bem^ admitted into the-bttiem of' 
t^ SiiGBgii9« I; wHKb^jd tajfic« tbiS^ofQiactsMiky of dMltifiHg; ^Efom* 
]»>> own. k Bowkdge ai Tosbey^ acidi its^ vwk>U9. inhabkaiitai* tbat; 
afnheS'L^Jship's.lfittera exi»halhothfit4escfliiptitms>ilBh'th^ 
sUspUcilgr ofrt^ou: stUi^ so hei accouiit ofi1^«TaclMhi maaqare^ in^. 



4 '*^Jk i/»$}»*iibtmib^CQD€ametAll^mA^^ etle</lftnw» imperia); 

liberie apr^.q^lqaesannees.deseiTice; qu'a\Qrs elles quittei»t le palai« imperial pour* 
ttre (hmn^ en manage 4 des^offlciers de Ik cour, qui k»reeheh:Ifent touj6urs avec cet 
interet qu'inspire Tespoir de «'avancer.par leiir credit et leon sollicitatioiis auprb des 

«4)^j»ft»|.4Bh4 ? HM»i <V M i4)W/ <3'«rti pwv^Wf'OftowiN.ttipar )«s 

^mffff% ^^hg^fflMti QuixvattlabAcililirde* fw m^Mftr iai« aifi ii 1 ihirijaiiMrib jiV t Ht B\ifcL 

me nourinoift moi-mftme sur tout ce qifL 1 COQ^q-n^ l«<«i|l<9f|ef(, )eMtoil9ftt«(ftk|b«ffllt4RL 

t De l^itt (preliminary discourse^ pi xv.) questions^th'e authentrcity «f Eiady M&iy's^ 
letters : . he calls them " <fce pretended letters of Lady'Mflintagp."-^" They were en- 
tettainiDgy^be says, (p^ 161.y;'< and this was all the author desired, and the poHlic is 
never severe on- the. erron by which it is amused/^ Even Mh' I^n presumes to accuse 
her Ladyship of an inattention to truth and accuracy. '' I am sensible/* h^ sayB, 
(prefikce^ p. iv.) ''>that I may be accused of treating the Turks too severely, and parti* 
cubtrly by those who admire Lady Wortley Montagu's elegant deM;rigtionsj aod^mi- 
kr productions of a warm imiigination.." 
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^aitluglier circle in which she surveyed thetn, id wondeifblly ccyN 
Tcct I might indeed chatlenge her detract0rs to point out any 
passage of her writings from Turkey, which could not satisfacto- 
rily ba provect to be true ; btct I cenfine fnyself to the refutation 
-of that censure which is connected with the present subject, the 
laarem in the Imperial palace. *^ I have taken care/' says her 
Ladyship, ** to see as much of tlie Seraglio as is te be seen ;" upon 
which the late editor of her letters observes in a note, that ' Mt is 
•evkteat Lady M. W. Montagu did net mean to assert, that she 
hud seen the interior of flte SeragKo at Constantinople, ^he had 
oertuinhf ^eem that ai AdriMopte^'* be says, ^^in which circum-* 
stance the error has otigioftted.'* I htfe^ l«o\ym*er, perused \\\e 
letters witlh attetitioBi and I da not find k insitKiated in My pas-* 
*sage naif them^ that she had seen' the inftrior ^ either of the I^i^e- 
vial haifetti6« It is true 4ihat she dined at AdriafH>ple with ttie nfrand 
n^izir^s lady> aod afterwards visited Fatiffia^ tlie wife of the kiakya- 
"iejm or minister of the inteiier. But it is evident^ tliat tieittfer of 
these ladi^ Uved in the Seraglio ; and i Adeedr m her last letter 
^om Adfian^ple, s}ie fifty's, '* The Seraglio does not ^eim a very 
magnificent palace: but the gardens are very large, plentifully 
supplied wkh water^ and AiU of t^ees^ x»kich U nil I hmxv of them, 
4iavlng never been in fhem.'^ These ex^pressions certainly impiy, 
that she had not even seen all that was to be seen of this palace. 
At Constantinople Lady Maiy went to see the Sultana Hafite, who 
had been compelled by afi abSotate oflfdfer t& kttve tht Seraglio fifteen 
j'ears befoi^ her Lady^frip's aeqtia'ttrtanx^e with h*er. It lv»as thei^e- 
fore from conversation w4th •these ladies^ and not from an actual 



Trsil to the Seraglio, that she collected her informatioo respecting^ 
certain customs of the Imperial harem,* :' 

4 ' 

Dr. PouqueviHe was mtroduced, by means of a German wba 
was employed to keep in order the gardens of the Seraglio, into 
that part of the harem eaHed the summer apaitments, at the tim'e 
when they were not occupied, as the ladies we?e removed to one of ^ 
the emperor's country seats on the shore -of the Bosphorus. " An 
event unheard of before," says Dr. PouqueviUe in the pride of his 
heart, ^' that a traveller had penetrated into the interior of the . 
Grand Signor's palace, and even into his harem, ''f But the Doctor 
h mistaken^ for M. de la Motfaye, more thati a ceatury ago, went 
even farther into the hatem than he appeafs to have done.;): Both 
of them describe, and no doubfc wkh acettracy, the topography of 
the Seraglio, its butldiftgs, aad the apartments into which they 
were admitted. But Dr. PouqueviUe had read the letters of Lady 
M. W. Montagu, and firmly believed, from his respect for her 
authority, that he should meet with walls incrusted with emeralds 
and sapphires, with parterres enamelled with variegated flowers^ » 



* See Woiks of the Right RbiMmrabTe Lady M. W. BTontagu, Y. ii» pf, 
246.-. 

t See Vofage en iimt, &c. V.ii. ik 2^, nole. 

X Seeyoyagisdii8icwdrlaMoln9e^V.Lp.22a. 

Dr. PouqueviHe indeed supports his assertion with iio< better audion^ tiia» tfntoC 
his friend the German gardener, ivhohimself had been but a few months in the Grand 
Signor^s service.—'* Notre introducteur nous assura que nous ^tions. les seiik Eukk 
jpeens qui y eussent jusqu'i ce jour pcnetre," (Voyage^ V, ii. p. 260.1 
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short with all the M^onders of enchantment. The lahours of hi» 
German friend corresponded, however, so little with his precon- 
ceived ideas, that the mere sight of the melancholy gdrden dissi- 
pated the illusion. ^^ I cursed the woman from^y heart ^''^ says 
the ill-mannerly disciple of Esculapius. And why did. he so? 
Why does he offend the ears of Majesty (for his travels are dedi- 
cated to the emperor Napoleon) with such coarse and ungentle- 
manly expressions; with language which writers in the happier 
days of French literature would have disowned, which Lewis the 
Fourteenth would have spurned? Truly, because our illustrious 
countrywoman, in her description of a lady*s boudoir, does not 
exactly convey the idea of a garden in the sultan's palace. 

The passage, which has provoked the anger of Dr. Pouquevilla 
against Lady Mary, even to indecency, is tiie followiog, from her 
letter to the Countess of Mar. ^ ** What would you say, if I told 
yo>i that I had been in a harem where tlie winter apartment was 
wainscoted with iftlaid work of mother-of-pearl, ivofy of different 
colours, and olive wood, exactly like the little boxes you have 
seen brought out of this country ; and in whose rooms designed 
for summer the walls are all crusted with japan china, the roofs 
gilt, and the floors spread with the finest Persian carpets ? yet 
there is nothing more true : such is the palace of my lovely friend, 
the fair Fatima, whom I was acquainted with at Adrianople."* 
Now I aver, from what I myself have frequently seen, that there 
]6 no exaggeration in this description. But Lady Mary's reputa- 

* See Works of the Right Honourable Lady M. W. Montagu, V. ii. p. 234. 
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tion for veracity sltaU nol depend on my assertion only : an ao 
knowledgnieat of the consistency of ber descriptions witli trutk 
might easily be extorted even fvom her detractors : D'Ohsson, 
however, with whom imagination i« dormant, is alone sufficient to 
silence calumny, and to confirm the accuracy of her I^ysliip^ 
observations. ** In the harems of the opulent," he says, '* there 
is 4 great display of luxury and orname^t : in each of them tberp 
are generally three or four chambers, the ciclings and waiuscotings 
of which arc of oUve or walnut^-tree wood decorated with carved 
work, or the walls are incrusted with mutlicr-of-pearl, ivory, w 
porcelain of China or Japan."* 

y 

m 

* Tableau General, V. iv. p, 113. 

Di[. Dallaway, in dcscribiag the palace of Bey-kan Sii)Un« flays Tery justly^ Uiat 
** simpiictty or science of ornament is Yiot understood hy thebn; fhf i!t thattliey at* 
tf^ipt 19 hrilUtnoy pf^dkicedb|r a quantiky of cdbun aid gilding.*^ (C«Ktint mckiu 
and ipodem, p. 139.) — Jj^Iptraye, in daseribing tb^ ap^rtnienti of Uie hareoi^ vhere be 
accompanied a watch-maker, as his assistant, who was employed to regulate the clocks^ 
fl&ys, that the emnidi who received them at the etiSbrance of the toem, comiacted theta 
into a b$n wbicH tpiwred to ha the cWeC flisd most tgveqabh q^iliii«nt ifr the pdhip*. 
" Cette sallc est incri^tee de porcqlainea fines; et te Ivnbris dore ct a^ure qui ome le 
.A>nd d'une coupole qui rcgnc audessus, est des plus riches, aussi bien que celui de tout 
le pl^Mid. lAia ftmtaine artifieieKe et jaQlissantf^ doM le h^kn est i*tn preeieuK 
marbre ver4 qui m\ p^ru serpe*tr^ oh ja^pie^ s'c^bvoii lUreetwient a« «iUi(«i« sous le 
dome." — " Nous traversaines divenses belles «alles, el chambres, foulant aux pieds les 
riches tapis de Perse etendus pretique par tout, et en asiiez grand nombre pour nous 
iaire jugtr da nste. J« me trouv^i la ^le si yMtiK de sophosr, de pcfoieitv plaftnds, de 
loeubks superbes^ en un mot, d'tme si gr^adc coafiision. de H^t^riaux HU^gnifiquosi »»«• 
irreguli^rement dispose^:, au moios selon notre gout, qu'il seroit difficile d'ea donner 
une idee claire." <Voj'ages, V. i, pp, 220. 222-.) Even Dr. Pouqueville confesses 
iHAiaelf t» have been agreeably surprkzed witfi the elefpince and beauty oftiie Ikoik^ e» 
pavillion of tlie grand signor : the richness of the gilding, the decorations, and the fur- 
niturt: were all d^ser^'ing qf adfiaisatiou^ and tlie proapt;ct from it was detightfiil. So 



set 

Ik^ Fbnqtievniey By ttie censure which he has thus utsjustty 

* ^ ■ 

on Lady Mary Wortfey Montagu, seems to challenge a comparir 

sou Between hts own and her ladyships observations on the Turk* 

ish harems. But they appear, tto have viewed similar objects under 

the influence of sucB diflferent feelings, that scarcely any common. 

features of resemblance can be discovered in their represe;n tat ions. 

« 

0n approaching the gate which opened to the winter apartments of 
tfie grand signorV ladies, the doctor's curiosity was strongly exci- 
ted by the desire of discovering^ something of this retreat which ' 
none but the sultan and his black eunuchs are permitted to ex- 
plore : it was then that an ideaoccurred to him wth samuch force, 
^ that there arc do dangers>" he says, ** to which he should not 
willingly have exposed himself, if he could have hoped by braving; 
tliem to obtain a^sight'' — of what ? Of the women no doubt ; for 
a Frenchman, in such a situation, could have thought of nothing 
else. Alas ! no. The doctorV wishes extended no £irther than to 
obtain a s*^ht of tiie mouldy remains of ' tlie library of the Eastern, 
emperors. He was at length conducted to the apartment of the 
female slaves : the massy key of the iron gate through which he 
entered, and the grating noise of the door turning on its hinges, 
astonished him for a mom^it: ttie^id^of^'a-black eunuch armed 
with his dagger, and the hundred deaths- which he would ha^'e in- 
iUcted, occurred indeed^ bub dUh not d^imp^tbe doctor's ardour^ for 
he recollected* tfiat^ all' the etiHuolls had ibUowed the sultan to hid 



that fivm the concimisg; ttstifiaciiy. ot all Am trareltere who hasre written on the sob* 
lact^it api^rs, thai L4dy Maryf8.de0GnptioD of Fatima'6 apanoKOti migtlt apply, and* 
acrtainly without exaggeration, to the Imperial hafeni. 
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country palace. " I felt a lively emotion of sonov," saya Dr. 
Pouqueville, ^' when I reflected on the deplorable condition of 
these unfortunate girls ; for I found, on calculating tlie dimensions 
of the apartment, that there was space sufficient for upwards of 

* 

three hundred and fifty beds, and I thought of the mephitical ex* 
halations with which the air of the chamber must be contamina- 
ted.*** Was ever man before occupied with such thoughts in 
such a situation ? Caro Signer dottorc^ lascia U donnc e studia 
la matematica.'\ 

r^of ^' ^^ known that the Grand Signor from an indeterminate num- 
^^^^ ber of female slaves, X selects his favourites, who are distinguished 
by the title of cadlnn and by some authors are limited to seven. 
The mother of a boy is called has^eky^ unless the boy die, in which 
event she descends to her former rank. The cadinns, or wives, of 
a deceased or deposed sultan are all removed from the Imperial 
harem to the Eski Serai, a palace in the middle of the city built by 
Mahomet the Second ; except the validi suUim^ or dowager em- 

♦ See Voyages en Morec, &c V. ii. pp. 249, 25 1, ^53. 
f See Confeasioos de Jeaii-Jaqiifl^o<i8K«u« Uv. via. 

» 

% " Neither the Greeks, the Armenians, nor even the Jews, are, any more than 
Ae Tuiks,' tubjected ^.^ natural slavery. The despotism of the sultan cannot seize 
the person of any young girl, whatever desires she may have excited in his breast. 
Though there may still he found among the Grecian irooien as beautiful forms asi thos< 
which served as models to Praxiteles, no example of such an outrage is (umished 
by the Turkish annals.^ (De Tott, preliminary discourse, p. 28.) See Gibbon, 
Vol. 2. p. 240, note 81, for a most odio*js seizure of wives and virgins by the Roman 
emperor MaximiD. 



/' 
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presiy the mother of tlie reigning sultan, who has her liberty, a 
palace, and revenues to support a suitable establishment. But th^ 
he^ssekieSf or those who have a son living, are treated with marked 
respect, as, in the natural order of events, they may become validi. 
Tke title of sultdHf though from courtesy it may be given to the 
Mas^ekieSf is, strictly speaking, appropriated to the empress dow- 
ager, and the sons and daughters of the Imperial family.^ All 
the other ladies of the Seraglio are comprehended under the general 
name oi odaliks^ or slaves of the household. 

The klstar aga chief of the black eunuchs is one of the greatest nonetiiei 

Mid gmfdt 

personages of the empire. f Independently of his authority in the ^^ hooDor. 
harem he has the superintendance of all the Imperial mosques, and 
IS charged with the general administration of all the pious founda- 

* r 

tions which relate to them. The liazii^ vekili^ or keeper of the 
privy purse, is next in rank to the kislar aga and succVeds to his 
post on a vacancy : tlie inferior black eunuchs are said to amount 
to about three or four hundred ; and Olivier asserts, that they arc 
^' malicious and peevish, tormented by their impotence, cursing 
their nullity and endeavouring to thwart the female slaves entrust- 



'J 



* The fitle of sultan precedes the name of a prince, as Sultan Selhn, and follows 
that -of a princess, as Aisch^ Sultan. In common discourse the word sultan, with a 
pronoun affixed, it applied to any person, as Sultanem, my Lord or Sir : but when 
used absolutely, it signifies only the emperor. 

t The sultan in an officiid paper of the greatest solemnity calls the kUlar agasi " the 
most illustrious of the officers who approach my august person, and worthy of the con-* 
fidenceofmonarcbs and of sovereigns." (Tab. Gin. V. iii. p. S08»} % 

3 B 
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€d to their chat^ge."* It bai been aaid by Lady M. W. MdiiUgiH 
atid reptf ated by subse^eikt writers, that the prefervncd of the sul- 
ian 16 oA'tbrn/i tfffmaliy communTCstted to the feonde slaves by the 
kMar uga; but I doubt the aooiracy of her Ladj/i^hip's infbrma^- 
tion, for,, althbugh Mine toeresimiy may be observed on tlie first 
adiftisMon of a lady to the honour of the Ivipetiai bed^ it is im^ 
|^fobal)le that the eultan should use oxore deliberatkm than any 
of hia eul^ta : like them he acts acQordiixg to the impulse of the 
moment, and may occaMbaai-ly express his sovereigft wUl k^ throve* 
ing a handkerchief or by sending an eunuch as his emissary, and 
sometimes, like Homer's Juj)iter, may be lurpmed into on^emedi^ 

tated daUiaxrce.t 

The white eunuehs are employed without the harem^ and have 
the charge of the gates of the Seraglio-, but they neither approach 
the women, nor arrive at offices more honourable or lucrative 

* . * 

♦ OUvier's Travtb, V. i. p. 2a* 

t CaDteBur, Oioiii^ better ecqiiaiiiM wilklbe Tiiriush^a^fecywIlM&'aitf edtt 
historian, and quoting, in general, only from good authorities, has rather too lightly 
adopted die popular errors respecting the secrete otthe harem. '' H^ die sultan loves- 
any of th^women more than the rest, he can set the crown upon her head, and she ig 
thenceforward called Hasecki Indiana. The 4>tber otncnbiaei of the sultan cannlM ktve 
access to him, unless they are sent for, but the Hasaeld maygo into the ^taa width* 
oat being sentibr/' (p. 691, note S6.) " The sultan is forbiddcsn,, by the lawa#f ibt 
£eraglio, to lie with any of the women kept there vnthout hU mother' t content. Eiary 
day, during the feast of bairam, the Sultana mother presents a beautiful viigin^ wett 
educated, ricU|y ^drfvsed, 4md adorned with faWAMg-etfOima, fcr ^bea 9Wk^4 use. And» 
though the vizir and the oUier pashas send aneiig other tUhaiga^ .Taung visgitis fer 
j^reaenla to the emfmm, heneftr louohesAiy oiie^ 'dMOU aakss she ia broi|g)itt« 



woin«D> 
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thaQ the aupen];itcndaiice qf th^ eduwtuw ^ tl^ Wf^* *Xh9 «^ief 
iQf tjde white eooMchs i» c^ilied «<;^ agq^i. ' 

• • ■ 

From the gloawiiifas of tii« j^niierMM', Mme auUum bave conjeo* state^fihe 
tared and lqfiiqit<4 tb« vuntfy of the beavlaful prisoners, . *^ con* 
demned notQp}y to long ftW^tiQw, to kfww of love only what it 
fP CKcite III |;h9m destroy ; k^t ^m depnifod of opening their 
beafts in the bpiom of friei>d9hi((." * IfV my own part I confess 
tbfit I prefer the JitvfdiQr piottUie dnwn by Marmoatel, and notwith^ 
standing spoie miQQwpffy in o^tum^y I enjoy gteater satisfactioii 
in contemplating the grave and magnifioenl; Soliman, sipping «m 
vrith his spri^tly French mistneas^ tbaa ia sorveying the sombre 
prodvctioo^i of e<mally fanciful penoik f 



him by hn mother. If (h^ wHtm hsf a niipd to cjioose a wwbuiip ^ait^v/fi I9 
mother^ he may indeed do it without opp98i^an; but he i^ considerefi a^ acting cqi|* 
frvy ta die rules of the Seraglio, and agamst his mother's honour/' (p. 296. 
note 39.) 

♦ See Oliriei's Travels, V. i. p. 29. 

» 

t The marriage of Saltaii Soliman with liis slaye *' i bez retrc^Me/^ wbicji 

is the subject of one of Marmontel's Contes moraux, has some real foundation 

in history ; and the other incidents of the fable are justified by tradition. We 

learq 4^01 BJMsbetyiiu^ that Bpxj^lao^ b^viiig bqrpe s POn tp the emperor, arailed 

herself of die law which enfranchizes die mother of a puwMioan» and refus^ 

lier Auther fiivours to her lover, except on condition of his marrying her. The 

ceremony had gone into disuse, ever since the captive Sultan Bajazet had been 

jnsulted by the ignon^inious trea|taiea^ff bis wife in this camp of TnnoMr {t 

Tamerlane.) Capti^pciii- aGCou9ts for the title of p^difM being giren at die Porte to 

the kino^'of Fnu)ce, though it is given tp no oOfr, Christian pnace, by die folWwing 

story which he received from the TurJKS. '' A grfLi>d-dattgbter of the king p£ Fiance, 

having vowe4 a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was taken near Cyprus by Turkish pirates 

5 
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Bat tbough ve cannot penetrate mto the secrete of the Imperiar 
palace, we may learn with accuracy from Lady Hilary the state of 

the harems of other great persons^s of the empire. She Tisiteil the 

• • • 

wives of the grand vizir asd the miakter of the interibri whose ha- 
rems would undoubtedly be moilelted upon the «ame plan as that of 
the Seragtio ; but she heard no expression of discontent or dissatis*^ 
factioQy no complaint of tyranny or restriction, no regret tliat the 
knowlec^e of love Mras imperfectly commtimcated to them. She 
af terwards. visited Uafit^ widow of Sultan Mustafii, remarried by 
ordee-of the re^^ning emperor to Sekir jSflfendi, secretary of state; 

> 

Lady Mary's descripUoo of the Sultana's* establishment^ of her 
dress, of hep attendants, and the eleganee of the entertainment, is 
such,^ as she herself apprehends will appear to* have received many 

embellishments from her hand, and will look too like tlie Arabian; 

> * 

tales : yet the Sultana herself was insensible to any pleasure, but 
the recollection of the Imperial haiem. '^ She never mentione4 
the Sultan without tears in her eyes. My past happiness, said slie; 
(and there was no affectation in these words) appears a dreynvto* 
me ;. yet I cannot forget that I was beloved by the greatest and. 
most lovely of mankind." ' 

The odaliksy ox ladies of the household are By no means cou)* 
demned to a state of hopeless^, or interminable, virginity. Thejf^ 



and presented to Solimana On- moceuat of Ber bhih and beaotj the was placed 
among the most beloved concubine^, and so powerfully attracted the sultan's a6eciioQ« 
by hte French ain and love verses^ that she had an> absolute influence OTer hiin«, and- 
Bianaged all aflkics as she thought proptr," (p. 206. note T7.) 
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arestnigftii ih matriago by tliis officers tif state, by tHe gdVeWbhi off 

* • • • 

prbvrnces, fcy the courtiers, ind by all \vho are stitntilated by am- - 
bition to a^ire at preferment, or Who seek security nnder th(i pat-' ' 
jron%e of the badfenar' and sultanas' r for ffOm dicTecesscis bf'the- 
harem, the mdies rnffoenceptibUc aflkirs, tomiMte to placfej^ Und; 
i&rbars, and avert ot direct ptihisbments;*' • j . .; ; 



A. 



t I 



Thfe assembly of beautiful women (ibr as such ^e'e may veatnnir- 
to' describe it, smce^ none but virgins of consummate Beauty arc* 
esteemed worthy of being admitted into the rmperikl harem^ ) is. 
eomposedbf slaves " as f5ir fetched, "says' Ryciut;. ** as thi? Torli. 
commands or the wandferitag Tartar mkltes hir excursions ^'^ and 
ebiefly from G«OFgra> and Circassia. Peyssonnel hid6ed»^?is»erts, 
that ' Circasstanr alone have the Honour of sharmg* the Infperi^tl 
-bed; fVom whfch the Oeorgistns: are rigorously excluded, ^fever since 
a sultan, about a century ago^ when ^^et length the morn and coldf 
indifference came/' fslstidiously took offence at some unguarded: 
expressions which fell from bis Georgian mistress, and declared. 






♦ Dr. Pouqucvillc, fiDm surreying an empty bed* cfiamber/tuis ventorecTtd' asser|. 
tliat he had examined into all the detaik of. th« wretched life of the ladies of the 
Seraglio., He found ^ few rags in the corper. of a . closet, vid . he demooctrates, from « 
il^ma that there can h^ no.magnificeYiefe in the dress .of the odaTikf^r— The furniture 
had heen reiqoved to other apartmeoU, and thciice. he d^oclodeg th^ their fueniture 
xnust he mean, and that their tables arc Uhservcdj He.ohseryedjiotUn^. remarkable 
in the flooring, the walU* or the cieling,, and. thence •procee^'ii tajshew^ th^t when the 
rooms are lighted up in an evening, a few. scattered . tapers oC^e/4m;f wax* . on higlf* 
candlesticks^ give a faint light, whose reflection only addi to the glpom of daikness. . 
(See Voyage en Mbrec, &c. V. ii, p, 253). If this mode of reasoning be legi^mate^ , 
there seems no possibility of preventing Dr. Pouqueville from drawing any conclqsioat 
from any premises... 
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^ith 9^ o»th» U)a,t no girl from that oountry shpuldtsvef again he 
received iuto the bed of hinaself or his successors. But lovers per* 
juries are thejeatof heaveia, * aodif veuial uader any circumataa^ 
cea, ^u^t be .peculiarly so ia the presient iQstaa<;^^ tor Chardiq, 

m 

who tr;^vel|ed through the countryi affirms that the Georgians are 
the handsomest race of people not only in the E^stt but even in the 
world : he never saw an ugly face in persons* of either sex, but 
man^s on the contrary^ that were angeltcaJl Nature has endowed 
the Georgiian women with peculiar graces : thQr are tail and fioely 
shaped ; their feati^rea and compkxion, their slender waiata and 
graqeful carnage> ace indeacribab^y beautifiiJL '^ I a\"ei; >that it ia 
fmpos&ible," says Chardin^ '^ to see them without loving them," 
Nothing indeed -caix be mere ridiculous than Peyssonners story^ | 
and it xna^f be dismissed among the numberless absurdities which 

ft 

^re related concerning the ceremonies and vfages of the Imperial 
harem ; the custan^ of creeping in at the bed*a foot^ the intrigues 
and Jealousies uf the ladles^^ their mutual poisaningSi styangliflgft^ 



^ The exclamation of MademoiseUe de r£nclo0» '' Ab, le beaubiUet qu'a De k 
Chartres !** pves^ I am afraid^ tt^ just measure of the compunction which is ususiUy 
felt upon such occasions, 

t The Circassian girl, according to PeyssonneL entailed upon her nation the 
privilege of keeping up the Ottoman race by the delicacy of her reply to the 
«ultan's inquiries. He asked if it was almost day, and she answered, that " she 
perceived the approach of Aurora, for already the morning zephyr wantoned in her 
hair.** But this pretty allusion to pagan mytiiology must have been unintelligible 
to the sultan* Besides I may affirm from my own experience, that during the 
summer season (when it is not unusual at Constantinople for persons to $leep# as 
^he sultan appears to have done, with the windows open) the morning breeze does 
hot begin till several hours after sunrise. 
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andf A-mvrfiig^, iBiw prcccdenty established amotig them by tHe 
kishr agasi, their visitsf of ceremony, the incessant hbmage 6f their 
srubordinate companions, atid the ^t^ine happiness^ which travellers, 
"w^o have never spoken to a Tutlcish woman, affirm to be all that 
they arc qualified toiexpcricnce.* 

For the gratification of tShefeitfifiil, a market of female sflaves Mrat ]^^ 
bazar 13 established in the capital, f Formerly not only Mahometans, 
feut even Jews and Christians might purchase women for dori\estic 
purposes or wortdly pleasure : and Sandys says, that the custom, (be- 
ing prohibited only by our religion,) was general among the Franks. 
The frail virtue of the Western Christians is, however, at tbe pre- 
sent day powerfully supported by tlie temporal authority of the 
civil magistrate, and the custom of lying alone, which was almost 

^ » • 

discarded m Sandy s's time, is less rare among them than it appears > 
to have been formerly. J AB except Turks are now not only ex^ 
eluded from the slave^marketj but are pnAibited from retaining^ 
slaves. 

TTie sfeve-maritet is a quadrangle, surrounded by a covered gal- 
leiy, and ranges of small and separate apartments. It bas been^ 

« ^ On iMjffmm tdds ks j«iiii cent 'settiMs ' i t mMMi» Mr- kd cMitiniKS Hsr^ 
OfienUuz, ct pour u ^^agtor fiotome CkutH», 'qim dd mj$t^m» rmnm Ptii' 
LucW^ (Voltaire, Hist de Charles xii, pi^face.) 

t A THirkiih aBt bawtHhr Hi t kftigB^emH m^foukU pudbi kM «ber Midt km 
in tiis country } We do not make love,rhe replied, vrt pqBchase it readj made 
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8<tid, that tlie pmctices of the owii^^ towards their slaves are re- 
4>i^Qant to humanity and decency ; hut it is more reasonable to 
suppose* that» as avarice must be the predominant passion of the 
dave-inerchant| he tpust consequently obsen^e towards the girls a 
very opposite line of conduct, were it only from motives of self- 
interest. I once made a voyage in a Turkish vessel, in which a 
slave-merchant had^ also taken his passage with two females^ and 
liis treatment of thefn was sueh, that if I had been ignorant of his 
motivei I should have admired his humanity. ' At another time^ 
in travelling by land, I passed a day in a Idian on the borders of 
the .Danubei in which a considerable number of female slaves were 
lodged, and I observed that they were waited u|>on by their owners 
with all the assiduity of domestics, 

• • • 

The manner of purchasing slaves is described in the plain and 
4uiafrected narrative of a German merchant, which, as I have been 
able to ascertain its general authenticity, may be relied upon as 
correct in this particular. He arrived at Kafia, in the Crimea, 
which was formerly the principal mart of slaves, and hearing that an 
Armenian had a Georgian and two. Circassian girls to dispose of, 
feigned >an intention of purchasing them^ in order to gratify his cu- 
riosity and to ascertain the mode of conducting such bargains. The 
girls were introduced to him one afjter another. A Circassian maiden, 
-tH^hteen years old, was the first who presented herself : she was 
%vell dressed, and her fiice was covered with a veil. She advanced 
towards the German, bowed down and kissed his hand : by order 
of her master she ivalked backwards and forwards in the chamber 
to shew her shape and the easiness of her gait and carriage : her 
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foot vas' small, and her g«isture agreeable. '^Hen she! tdok ofF'fier 
»veil, she di^Iayed a bust of the most attractive beanty. She- rub- 
bed her cheeks with a wet napkm to prove tbat'she had'^dt lised 
art to heighten her complexion, and she opened her inviting !ips 
to shew a regular set of teeth of pearly whiteness. The German 
was permitted to ftfel her pulse that he might be convinced of the 
good state of her health and constitution. She was then ordered 
to retire while the merchants deliberated upon the bargain. The 
price of this beautiful girl was four thousand piastres. * 

« • 

* 4«()00 piastres were at that time equal to 4,500 flodns of Vienna. See Voyage 
de Nicholas-Ernest Kleeman, fait dans les ann6es 1168, 1769 and 1T70. A 
Neufchatel, HBO, p. 141, 143. 

Olivier examined the slave-market in virtue of z finnan, or special order from the 
Porte. Dr. Pouqueville, in the eagerness of investigation, rushed in and was pushed 
out again by one of the guards. The short interval between th^ doctor^s intrusion 
and hk ejection was however suflicientv with the aid of an active imaginatioa, to 
enable him to observe and to tlescribe the building which surrounds the quadrangle, 
and the portico or gallery, under which the slaves are exposed for sale in wet weather^ 
seated on a bench placed against the wall of their apartments. The women were 
divided into small parties or lots of fifteen each, seated on mats, cross-legged, in the 
middle of the quadrangle : their robes, which wei« made of a coarse white woollen 
cloth, annoimced their sad condition ; but they seemed scarcely affected by it, for ' 
they were laughing and indulging in the most vehement loquacity. As the rays of 
the sun were beginning to dart upon the open part of the quadrangle, their keepers 
were driving them under the portico, where they still continued singing with great 
gayety. There were three or four hundred of them ; but Dr. Pouqueville^ Jhough 
he remarked that some of them had flaxen hair and blue eyes, yet found none of 
them desen'ing the high reputation of the Georgians and Circassians : Vthey were fbr 
the most part corpulent women, and their complection was of a dead white. The 
Turkish purdiasers examined them merely to ascertain their quafities as animals, 
they selected the sleekest and best conditioned from the different groups, and besidei^ 
jimidlifig them and examining their make and size^ subjected tlieir mouth«, their : 

3C 
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Fttbiic Wpmeik who giv« tthemMtvea vp to dehaucfaefjp from merceuD^ 

motives, are sometimes treated' with severity by the afficers of 

fc^ice, and sometimos with cf u«lty by their jealous er satiatecftL 

I^airaBioiiis^^ '^ It wUL hardly be believed," say^ I>'Ofattoiv. 

'^ that fofty Mahometan womea of this descriptioR are not to be 

found io aU the otty of CbmHantiaeple :" f nor indeed do I betievo 

i^ for I l»avQ met^Hth a greater Auinber m the coiirse (^ a single- 

^y^ nor is their condnet so reserved but thftt thejp may easily he^ 

distinguished fsvm o&er vomen id the public streete by their gait 

and gesture. The Turkish police is- severe without being exact. 

There are inttances of so venial a crime bemg panisfaed by tieing. 

up the unfortunate womau in a. sack and throwing ^her into the 

sea.:tt 



tec^ nai^ w fcateie p^ clfiefly engage* atttiition^' to a-ciiticd serutinjrr The dector" 
WIB fiKfmiag to Miow> if i^to imitete, Hke pmdiaflers; but tlie poignard, the^ 
•aU»» and tfae meBacea of die guasd cbeeked'bis eutiofnty, tmi, on being, turned out, 
his steps condocted him muipaify to pay hii taibule of admiratuMi to the miMRpie of 
Staela Sophia! (See YoyageealAQvie^&e. V.ii. p. 112.) 

^ I have ireqaently heaid diiring.my wsidepcc m.Pera» of atroeitiea saeh M-Ladyv 
MC W. Mootagg mentioM. (V. iii. pw 7.) *' About two mondtt ago> ftere waa- 
ibuDd at day bipeak, not very fiir ftam my hautej the bleeding body. «f a youngr woman - 
naked, only wrapped ia a coane sheet, with two wounds of a knife, , one in her side ' 
and another in her fafeairt>~V€ry little inquiry was made ahoul the murderer, amd) 
tjie oorpBo was privatdy buned witiioat noiaa^^ 

t Tahfeau Qen^ral, V. iv. p. 548. 

> 

ft 

% BuBbeqjiiitis,. however, justly veauuks, CEpist in; p. ISiiJ)*' Tmtm m acenha' 
iagitia non ?alde inqpirantp ne kcnm ifKriaot cahannia : mamfralaTiact cooqHerti^ 
giavitrr puniunt'' 
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The situAtion of 1!he guanliatig of itrdmen in Tuikejr bas jastly Buwicu 
%een observed to fae Hie most pitiable that can be imagined 
^parated At>m tfaemselvesi exposed to ail the force of the passions^ 
surrounded widi ereiy object which can encite desire, and humbled 
lord irrrtated with the nnceasing reflection on their own insig* 

r 

uificance. Montesqiiieui indeed, heighten their distress hf unAeiK 
ifig to them every charm, and insults their weakness by trusting 
to tlieir handS) in the most minute detail, thh office of preparing 
plcatsores for the tyrant who has annihilated their own. It would 
indeed be a needless aggravatiosi of their unhappiness to compel 
them to live with young and beautifttl women, to banish the female 
^rvants from the harom, and to trust to their awkward hands the 
dressing and nndressing, the bathing, the perfuming, and tht 
horning of every object of their master's affections. What a 
ridiculous picture is presented of the Imperial harem, if we allow 
ourselves to suppose the eunuchs, on the one hand, teaming the 
women in order to please their master, vexing them from malice 
and peevishness, and the sentiment of their own nullity,^ and, on 
the other hand, the ladies racking their invention to revenge them- 
selves on the eunuchs, disturbing their repose, and breaking 
their sleep, with trifling messages, and capricious orders, con- 
demning them to the vilest and most degrading offices, and 
obliging them to perform a wearisome penance fOr their severity 
behind the door of their chamber ; both parties mutually insult- 
ing, and mutually fearing each other: careful only to observe 
tlie strict line of duty, traced out for both, the least infringement 

r 
I 

■ * See Oliviet's TntteU, V. i. p. 1 1 ♦. 

5 
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of which subjects the one to corporal chastisedient, and aiithorraes 
fhe other to inflict ft, and punish disobedience by a whipping.^ 
Common sense ivill not allow u^ to admit the existence of so 
childish an establishment ; and it would be useless to exercise con- 
jecture on the insipid relation of the eunuchs fx> the' women: yet 
if the presence of women be so painful to them, how are we to 
account for the conduct of the Jdslar aga^ who seemingly ia 
mockery of our shallow reasoning, has chosen, as a relaxation from 
the fatigues of the Imperial harem, an establbhment of the same 
oature for private and domestic amusement I would not be 
thought guilty of the profaneness of prying into the mysteries of 
the nuptial chamber, or revealing, in unhallowed expressions, its 
pure and uncontaminated delights ; but in relating the following 
anecdote of the kislar aga^ I pay but a just tribute to that innate 
principle of virility which ^' smiles at the drawn dagger, and 
defies its point." A lady, in his. harem, was indisposedynwt exces9 
of affection^ and a Tuscan gentlenum, surgeon to the grand signor^ 
was sent for and consulted on the occasion. On making his re* 

^ See Montesquieu's Lettres Persannes, lettret ii» iz, cxlviii^ cUiw chii. In tbe 
Mcood letter is described the ordinary authority of the eunuchs : in the ninth letter 
tbe chief eunuch bewails tlie horrors, the inconveniences, the dangers, and die privr- 
leges, of his situation : here he comptains of the iRrhipping i^ch he receWed «t tht 
instigation of one of the ftvouhles. " Le jour que je fiis fouette si indignement 
autour duserail, qu'avois-je ikiji V* In the 148th, and the 153rd letters he is invested 
by his master (a priyate gentleman) with extraordinary authority, and the power of 
life and death. But the most ludicrous exertion of bis authority .is in the \51ik 
letter. " Zachi i Usbek.^' — '* O ciel ! un barbare m'a outragee jusques. dans la 
mani^re de me punir ! II m'a inilige ce ch&timent qui commence par alvmer la 
j;>udcur ; ce cimtiment qui met dans rhumiliation extreme } ce cb&timent qui famine^ 
pour ainsi dire, d Tenfance*^ 
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port to the kislar aga^ lie repeated, like an experienced courtier, 
the endearing expressions which the lady had uttered : the eunucl^ 
was enraptured, and interrupted the relation, by exdaiming in hit 
childish treble, kouzoum, ^erim^ i^anem, expressions equivalent 
to my life, my soul, my dear lambkin ; and kissed the lady la 
imagination with idl th« raptucB of real passio% 



• « 



CHAWER IX. 



MOLDAVIA AND WALLACHIA* 

Syrtem nf Turkish gaoemment i<mards the tributary su^ects.* — 
lowers and itmnunities tf the ckrgy.^'^ffices iff emolument cott- 
ferred am the rayahs. — PecuUar adoantages of the Greeks. — 
Cause^^--^nd consequences of this distinction.^^Ejpc^tions io the 
Msual Mode if Turkish gaoemment. — ^Dada. — Geogn^ky of 
Moldmia and Wallachia : — thdr departments and dioceses : — 
seasons^ air, and soH : — husbandry and natural productions :— 
appearance of the country. — Constitution and moral qualities 
of the inhabitants. — Cioil distinctions.-'-Constitution and govern^ 
ment. — Vaioodm or prince : — ceremony of inaugur^ion ; — courts 
officers of state, and body^guards.^^Dioan or council: — its de- 
partments. — Boyars or nobility. -^Powers of ihe divan. — Classes 
and privileges of the boyars. — Turkish magistrates. -Officers 
civil and military^ — Laws and police. — Rcomue and taxes. — 
Capital cities. — Public establishments. — Manners of the Greeks 
Mnd the boyars. — Deposed pinces. — Foreign relations. 

JJuring the progressive aggrandizement of the Turkish power, 
the jconstant policy of government, in the conquered countries 
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vitleii wore mearyontted wilh theif esfpirt^ wu to expel froi»^,S^^ 
their estatts the nobles and gf^t knded prc^rkstors, md tb make ^^^^ 
a nev div^ion of the landa according to the arrangements of their ^buur/ 

subjects* ■ 

peculiar civil and mititary system* Under the equal pressure of 
this newdespotisasH^ eveiy idea of nobilityi. and all traces of db- 
linct}(«t were efhced from the memodry (^ the tnbabitantfi ; and> 
afta* a very feur geaerations^ die posterity of the ancient families' > 
Qcmld no hmger be recognised anmig the mass of conquered sub«^ 
jects. These were leduced to one common state of servitude : 
their talents vere exerted only to- procure them die necenar^ 
SMBOttt of siifasistencc^ and were confined to the labours of agricuK 
tare, the exercise of the mechanical arts, and the dealings, of com- 
merce; The abolition .of dvil o^ honottrd>le distinctiona, of albi 
which was derived from forsier inadtnthms, or which would tend . 
to perpetuate tbb memory of past independence, wais inevitable, 
since^tbcir exiatenee w«a inoompatyile with die.sa£efcy .of the new . 
gpvernmmt* 

The powar cC theelei^yy great iia warthMr audiority over the;: 



* " The6milie» uesoiUlen from thtir former qitendoorj that tbey look book like 
iiiubandmen than nobles.'' Canlemir, p, 1 86. note. 



nM^taB. Nmcuai ttfiiu3^ifaibaaiu»,^<^ feniur» flcirerdiem, 

HMD qjiin ■inli ^ m tun, 9xiiUbuo, cat a nnnut i^ gentb satnpis ovigioan duoere, 
ant edam icgium esie genug, jam bubidco aut opiliosi datponiaB. Sic in regno IWca* 
rBB^jaceinoUlitaa. Vid»it^^Lpo0^a aliia Iocib Cantacuzeoonim et PalflBokgonim 
impentont geneda Eeliquia8> contemptiiu inter Twcaa^sgentca^iam vixit 
Gocinthi.'' (BofibMiii Epiit. L p. 23.) 
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^^l^*^ miods of their followers, odious as it must have speared to zealots 
cksg^. professing doctrines repugnant to theirs^ excited^ however, neither 
jealousy nor animosity. To a government whose system was to 
humble and debilitate, the influence of the clergy, detached.as 
they were from the common concerns of lifci and unconnected in 
a community of interests with their fellow subjects, presented a 
powerful engine of state, a passive instrument in the hands of op« 
pression, which wpuld serve to reconcile their disciples, to patience 
under persecution^ and submission to injury, and would secure the 
obedience of the conquered people. The Ottomans treated with 
the clergy in their corporate capacity as with a civil power, repre-. 
sentative not merely of the sect, but of the nation, over which they 
had until then exerted only a spiritual authority. Their privil^^ea 
were conflrmed, and their powers augmented ; they were invested 
with temporal authority, were appointed the political overseers of 
their flock, and were the only authorized and acknowledged organ 
of the people.* .. 



*" I^es Turcs trait^rent avec k patrtarche Gennaditu comme aTeeune puis- 
sance; ils radmirent dans leur coiueil« et en lui rendknt sa dignite ils sf^aasur^nt de 
I'obeissance du peuple entier qu'iU venoieni de conqueiir.'' (Chevalier, Voyage de 
la PropoQtide et du Pont-Euxin, V. i. p. 1 17.) 

" The influence of the Patriarch with the Porte is very extensive, ^ far as his own ' 
nation isconoerned. His memorials are never denied, and he can, intact, command 
tlie death, the exile^ imprisonment for life, deposition from offices, or pecuniary fine of - 
any Greek lie may be inclined to piinish with rigour, or who has treated hia autfaori^ 
with contempt." (Dallaway, p. 101.) 

The Armenian patriareh and the khakham hathi, or chief rabbin of the Jews, ' 
are ia like manner the temporal and spiritual heads of their rcspecUve comitio* ' 
Dities. ..-."•' 

7 



The pride or the mdpleiice of the Turks, which made them dis- oaoes or 
dain or rendered them averse from attending to the details of busi- ^^^^ 
nessp encouraged a mercenary emulation among the rayahs, to'^'^*^ 
whom they confided the administration of several lucrative, though 
subaltern, departments. The rayahs thus became the bankers, the 
merchants, the contractors, the agents, of the Porte, of the pashas, 
and of the farmers of the different branches of the revenue.* Cus- 
tom and precedent, which in Turkey soon acquire the force of law, 
have hence confirmed to the Jews the ofiices of collecting the cus* 
tom dueS; and purchasing whatever is required for the use of the 
Seraglio, and to the Armenians the direction of the mint ; but 
these are the highest civil employments to which either of them 
can attain. 
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It has been supposed that the Turks, to console the Greek de« i^u^ 
scendents of the Imperial family for the loss of empire, had bestow* of (^f^ 

Qreelu* 

ed on tliem the government of the two principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia; an error which appears to have no other foundation 

■ 

* Si les Turcs, on plutot si les cot^a-bachU qui les repreaentent, n'opprimoient pa,' 
les Grecs de cette plage, Vostitza devtendroit la plus opulente ville de la Moree^ 
Mais les Grecs onl leurs plus grands ennemis parmi eux. Ce sont ces codja-hachis, 
Grec9 d'origin^ prostem^ aux pieds dea Turcs, qui vexent avec plus de durete ceux 
quells devroient cherir et consoler. Par leur insolence, parleur fierte, et par la 
hasscsse qui les caracterisent eminemment, ils ont etabli une ligne de demarcation entre 
eux et la nation Grecque. Espece d^generee, ils ont tous les vices des esclayes, el ne 
je dedommagent dea humiliations que les Turcs leur piodiguent qu'en exer^ant le 
monopole, la delation,, et le brigandage le phis revollant Dans les temples ils 
occupent la place voisine de Vautel, ils y deploient Vorgueil du Pharisien, contens 
d'une trM^te prerogative achetce.an prix du bonheur de leurs compatHotes,'* (Pouque- 
ville, V. i. p. 106.) • 

3D ^ 
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than tbe assumptioa of tlieill^if^tfiau^ ludnie .bF.ChvttBnisffnin by 
two persons of obscure family, born ili Wtdiaclia^^rliowefe turned t^ 
the admiuistratioo of thatpr^lH^liiy iatheiaeuedteenth centuiy.*^ 
It appears, on tiie con4rar)% tit^tithe.firslt. printed. WaitaidhMt bt 
Greek extraction, was Nicbolts Mavroe6rdato; son df ^l^wder^ttia 
chief inteq>reter of theOetomtnaMkrt,iThei>ad'be0nappbiQt6diiiiiiis« 
ter plcuipotentiary of tbe Porto «t the congreas 06 Cartovit2,ni l6j^9f 
with t}ie title of bejf and mahrem'tata)\ at he to wbioin accnets are 
revealed : | since that ^riod the Greeks, hy timr soperior taient 
for intrigue, and perhaps their greater grokfB for maiMgiiig state 
aflairsy have retaiaeil auiQng tttensclfres the aacctesicMi to both 
principalities, which may now be conaidered in sone degree as a 
national inheritance. To the Greeks, a one among the rayabs, is 
reserved the nfoiination to posts of honour, if honour in their 

situation be not inconsistent with public employment. 

• * 

caast, If an inquiry be made into the origin of this distinction between 

the privileges conferred f)n the Greeks and the other tributary sub- 
jects of the Grand Signor, it will tend perhaps to diminish, or to 
tarnish in our eyes, the little specious honour which the Greeks 
may derive from it. The office of dragoman of the Porte, or- 
court- interpreter, was held originally by renegadoes, or apostate 
Christians, as we find that Ibrahim, by birth a Pole, was interpret- 
er during tlie embassy of Busbequius ; and Spon mentions another 

* S^e Gtntemh's Ottoman history, p. 3^1/ note. 



t See Osservvcioni storicbe, Baturali e p«licicbe infeomo la Valachia e M^ldavia^ 
p. 21. 
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whose Polish name x*^^^^^<^ Boboviu^ Svtio Vrortinvnfineated to 
Rycwt the matenals froiti M[hicb hie i^oinposed hi$ ^ate of the Otto- 
tnao. £«ai>irc; . Bait dariabg i^ Biege^of Candm^ the Oto^fc' physf<!i^u 
of the graiid mir KSopriiirso eodeareil hitnsdf (9 tbeTaFks'by 
hta imporkant services^ thatfae^was appoidted dragotnan of the 
Porteir. 

m 

The Ottoman troops, tired and spiritless, reduced almost to des- 
pair . hy th? leiigtlA Qfr the- siig^ and the new ofasttbles whiek the 
gauisou cpntiBi|4Uy tippQsed'tO' themi beg^n Jto mmlnuf that the 
streng^ fff . th^ ii»li(yi>lho>ild^be.irasted agaioist/aa imi|»regnabl<{ 
c(t)s . The vi^C, tbpugh urged by therpoditive khmt^^oif tlxe sultan 
on 4)€i<afle hi^ndi .wi|a thwarted by the idtscontenitt of (Sie sotd&cy, 
and could with difficulty restrain them from opea sedition*, In 
this dilemma, his distress was increased almost to despair by the 
intelligence, ,t^h^tj,tl)g FxenQb were comijjig Jto the yelj^f pf .G^ia 
with a f|?et ?ip4 aroiy.. T|)f arjt,i^cef o^f ,Fia,iiftyqt^^i|;jpliy^iciajt}n 
not only delivered the viziir froTn^iiis' qipabanifjs^^.^^^/^ticw, bi^t 
induced th^ Vepetian cqipmapdep to si^rreqdpr t^o c\tjr. ** I^ 
haye proj(5Cted, " ^s^ys tJxp ajT^^^^ pT^ek,. '' fo.iavjitjei Morp&ini jijjic^ 
gjovernor to fi prit^Ltfi'J^f:\^y,^^^,\^ lyimonish hu^ a§ a, fr\en^,^t^ 
to trust to the Fi^cnch fltt^t* .hcc?jU3e;tlieir dp^igns. ajre worse than 
than those of t^Xuffcs. I ^shfL^^^easily.g^^fjreclitaf Aye^ bsy PW 
Hnownjgro/p^si^j? ^f%}^^ Clj<|istispi ,f fiVig'u^ Jf^by .py.fe"^i}^d,z8?vl 
for the welfare of Christendom, and hope to inspire him with the 
purpose of surrendering tjif cityi-'*j vTbe: ^ucfies of biis'^puaj^t 
established the credit of Panavot ia the Turkish court, ** which 
was so great," sa\''s Cantemir *' that no Christian before him ever 
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did, and non^ it is believed/ ever mUf aftjoy the like.'* At his 
death, which happened during the expedition agaiMt Kaminiec^ 
he requested and obtained that hia body should be sent for burial 
to Constantinople, an honour usually gfaotcd to the stthams alone. 
His death was lamented, and his services were pubKcly acknow* 
ledged, by the vizir; and his merit is imputed to his .nation and 
successors.* 

Alexander Mavrocordato succeeded, by similar arts, to the same 
honours as Ptoayot. By his inftuettce he promoted; first to the 
prhicipality of Moldavia and afterwards to that of Watta^hta, his 
son Nicholas, who in the true spirit of an enfranchized slave; 
meiited by his tyranny and the vexations <^ hb government a 
comparison with Nero. 

and eoue- ' Thc post of court-intcrpreter and the appointment to the two 
ttut dit. principalities excited the ambition of the Greeks ; and many for* 
sock the routes of vulgar industry, and sent their children to study 
physic and foreign htnguages in the universities of Italy. The 
flame spread, and a spirit of intrigue was communicated to the 
Greeks: those who were possessed of wealth and talents assisted their 
claim to precedency by forged genealogies, and prepared their way 
to power by fraud or viofence, unrestrained by the common pre- 
cepts or principles of morality, f The offices in the different 

* See Cantemir^i Ottoman history, p. 25S, note^ 

t Gik% prince of WaBidue wu deprived of his dignity by the indirect practiees 
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departments of goyerament were iosuffietent to employ, and m^ 
adequate to satiafy, the crowd of claimants who presented them- 
selves. The foiled competit^s, wbp^ obtained at least by their 
defeat the means of underminnig their absent rivalsi alternately 
protruded each other from power ; the ministers of the Porte en- 
couraged the ambitious pretensions of all parties, and multiplied 
their own emoluments by a rapid mutation of offices. The Turk- 
ish government» impartial in its choice, measured merit only by 
the golden standard, and reconciled its implied promises of sup^ 
port with its wishes to advance a rival, by the interposition of the 
knife or the bowstrings the gibbet or poison. Hence arose a 
Greek nobili^ and gentry, attached to the distinguished bouses 
by interest or consanguinity, and contii^ually occupied in plots 
and cabals. These men have forsaken their workshops and ware*- 
houses, and pass their lives in aspiring after, or in abusing, au<* 
thority ; or in wasting in tremulous luxury and ostentatioa the 
fruits of rapine and extortioov 

The order of government, which the Turks substituted in thej^^^y^ 
place of the abolished institutions throughout their new con-^^^j^ 
quests, has been already explained* Their system, which appears Sm^ 
to have been adopted because the chief wants of the state were 
thereby provided for without any diminution of the public trea* 



ofliiB aop Cttgarj, wW resided at CoDstantinople ag hb fitther's c^^ Itiafya, or $geot 
•t the Ottaman Pofle.. ** He tpld the Tizir, ^t his fiiUier was.old and nmetiine^ 
had not die uae ofhii tenaes; hj which means he got him turned out, and wasapr 

pointed prince cCWsQacbia in his toouk"^ (See Csntdnir's QtUMBoan Ustory, p. 278^ 

Mtft) 
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sure, aud with great |^tisfaction to the militaiy themiselres, was 
however ckvi^ted front in some few iastances, and chiefly in the 
constitution of government eatabliafaed in the tributary provinces 
of Egypt, Wal^chia^ and Moldavia. Seltm rather capitulated 
M'itli the Mamelukes than conquered them : he left the internal 
govemuient of Eg^'pt to the iay<$, and endeavoured to balance 
their power by the authority of the pOMbOj his vicegerent Wal- 
lachia submitt^ to the force of the Ottoman arms in the year 
HIS. Moldavi^^ surrendered its liberties to Spliman the First, in 
1339- But before describing the government and present state of 
^ country. wbich is. now become of the highest importance in the 
politico of. ]iluropei it will be necessary to t^e a rapid survey of 
its. p^s|; history, to point out its geograpbixral position, and to 
cles^tjjbf the ndture and quality of the soil, climate, and inhabit* 

^ m t , • 

Dacia. Dacia was annexed to the Roman empire in the reign of Trajan,. 

after an obstinate contention during five j'ears with the fierceness 
and stretigth pf the Barbarians, and the unconquerable patriotism 
of th^irkipg Piacebalus. The labo«rs of this warfare^are stilt v^ 
corded on the column which Trajan erected .in his fMunn at Reme^ . 
as a uionnn^ent of his Dacian victories. 

The province of Dacia comprehended the countries situated be- 
yond the Danube, ajwldistiiguishjcd 40 n»o^crn'g«Qg5»phy;hyth# 
nan\es of Moldavia, Wallachia, TmnsylvAnia, and'the -Bannat of 
Temeswar, In the year 270 the enipcror Aurciian .relinquished 
the sovereignty of the Transdanubian provinces, and withdrew tlie , 
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R6Tna:n ¥f6o))s'atiA Co!oti5$ts to tits new province or hither Dadsu 
Such of the iDhabitanU as chose to remain became incorporated 
with the Goths, and served as the medium of intercourse between 
their bi«tiireft Mf this oCher side ^ the tivtr, and these ne^t^ set;- 
tkn. IThe policy df Attfetitfb ^Irtt justified hythe^vent, and the 
exteosiv^iprovhiiee, i^chthe Rdititens bad been tinable to defend, 
opposed during ft lotfg period a firnikstfrier, afVer rt became inde- 
pendent, agamn^'tbemctirsions^f the savages of the Noitli. 

Dacda continnod m the possessfoii €ft the Barfbariatis, whosHtef" 
nately yielded to, or incorporated with, raccesstve hordes of more 
powerful invaders. During the docliniog Sitate of thie Roman 
empire, the hiliabitents of Dacia sntoi^ted in peace or war, 1)y 
pasturage and pillage. They issued out occasionally from their 
woody retreats, crossed the Danube in their light boats made out of 
a single tree,. and marked tlieir inroads into Bitigarni andTlirace 
with blood and ruin, even to the suburbs of Constantinople* 

When the dominions of the <^othic king were invaded by the 
Huns, whom, from their greater fierceness, the Ooths themsdves 
denominated Barbarians, the Visigoths under Athanaric occupied 
in their retreat the countfy which lies between the moiintaiDs, the 
Pruth and the Danube; and were preparing to defend it by the 
construction of strong lines: but the dismayed Ootbs, distrust- 
ing their own valour and their means of resistance^ ; implored the 
protection of the emperor Valens, and obtained permission to cross 
the Danube ; they were received as guests anxd settlers in the Ilor 



man empire^ nrhicb they afterwards ,Bo powerfully contributed to 
subvert* 



The treaty of peace which Attila, king of the Huns^ dictated to 
the Romans, confinoed his sovereignty over those countries, and 
stipulated thatj for the convenience of his Dacian subjects, a safe 
and plentiful market should be established on the Southern bank of 
the Danube. After the death of Attila and the extinction of his 
empire, Dacia became the seat of anew but transitory power, erect* 
cd under Ardaric, king of the Gepid®. Batou, grandson of Jen- 
ghiz Khan, although he carried his arms into, these provinces, 
appears not to have disturbed the general government, which 
was that of petty princes under the protectk>n of the kings of 
Hungary. 

In the leignof Ladislaus the First, Badulus^ or Badulphus, sur-* 
named the Swarthy, erected into a principality the country situated 
between the Siret and the Alt, which is now called Wallachia Pro- 
per. The bannat of Crajova, or Lower Wallachia, continued de- 
pendent on the kings of Hungary, and was given to the knights 
of Jerusalem, who, under the title of i<7W*orvice-roys, governed the 
country, and afforded protection to pilgrims passing from Ger- 
many to the Holy Land. Bogdan, or Tlieodosius, assumed the 
government of Moldavia. Bbth principalities were originally held 
as fiefs t)f the kingdom of Hungary ; but when afterwards they 
had increased in strength, and had formed alliances with the kings 
of Poland, they assumed independency. 5 
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According to Cantemir, Stephen, prince of Moldavia, alarmed 
at the conquests of the Turks over the Ifungarians, the Tartars, 
and the Wallachians, and fearing to relyeitfaer on the Poles or the 
Germans, flf^ised with Kfs last breath the surrender of his couq* 
try to the OttoAian po^et m the name of a fief, if the inhabit- 
ants could obtain peace on honoulftble teims, together with the pre- 
servation of their civil and ecclesiastical laws. Soliovan accepted 
-their homage ; for the Turks aimed at nothing more than to sub- 
♦ ject an enemy to the payment of a small sum of money under what- 
ever nattae, which, having oitce obtained, they soon f6und means 
of reducing to a real tribute. He left them the privilege of elect- 
ing their own governors on every vacancy, subject to the approba- 
tion of the Pdrte, a privilege whidi both principalities appear to 
have enjoyed and abused, until the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuty. IKnce that period the boyafs are no longer consulted in 
the choice of tlieir governors, and the scene of intrigue is trans- 
ferred from Yassy and Bnkarest to the Porte, and the Fanal of 
Constantinople.'*- i ^ 

Tcmeswar and Transylvania are now annexed to the domiftions 

* See CfAtemii^ft Otiomsn bittsry, p. 30S^. o^le. 

Demetrius Cantemir hitwelf, on the death of his fiitber. Conrtantine, In 1693; 
was -chosen his successor by the unanimous voice of the Moldavian boyars, bttt the 
election was not at that time confirmed by the Porte. On' the febettiofn' of Cantemir . 
4nd his flight into Russia, the Porte withdrew the privilegei and Mas amlinued, ainee 
that time, to appoint the princes both to Moldavia and Wallachia without consu^^ 
the boi/ars. ^ They formerly contended for dieir prmle^es,'* says Cantemir, " but 
now the tyranny of the Turks farees fliem t6 subifflt not only Aeir Hmbet', but Aek- 
heads, to the axe." 

3 E 
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neogrtphy Qf tiie house of Austria ; and Moldavia and Wallachta tb those of 

of Moida* 

WaUachia. the PoVtc. Thesc two principalttiesi (which lie between 43*. 40', 
and 48". 50\ North latitude, and ^3^ and sy. SO'. East longitudei j 
are divided from Poland by the Dniester, and the small bract of 
country trailed Buckovina, which has been ceded to the house of 
Austria. The Carpathian mountams separate them from Transyl* 
vania and tl»e Bannat, the Danube from Bulgaria, and. the Prutb 
from the deserb of Bessarabia. The course of the Siret, which 
descends from the Carpathians and falls into the Danube between 
Ibrail and GalataSi fixes the respective boundaries of the princi* 
palities. 



The inhabitants distinguish that part of ancient Dacia irUch Is 
tributary to the Ottoman Porte by the name of Zara Runumesca^ 
JNT the Boflnan empire The Turkish name is Ifi^ky a corrupt {mpo* 
nunciation of Wallachia, though Moldavia is frequently called 
jBogdoih a word derived, according to D'Herbelot, from the Scla- 
vouian name of the Christian princes of Moesia. By way of dtsr 
tinction, Moldavia is also called Cara Iflak^ and Wallachia Ak 
IJkk^ 



^ The Tttrkitb name of Moldma hasgiven riae to a miMake trhi(^ originated with 
LeoaclaTiufl^ (who appears to have been but imperfectly acquainted with the Turkifh 
language) and whkh has been propagated by succeeding travellers fran. that undue 
^ deference^ which, in many instance^ I have observed is shewn to authors whose works^ 
ate written m Latin* " Moldavia/' he sayi^ '* is called by the Tui)^ Carabogdania, 
wUch signifies ike land qf black wheat, because the country abounds, yith wheat that 
is bkcL'' I am so little vened in agricultural aflfkirs as to be ignortipt even of the 
existence of Uocil wbeat} but I may venture t^affinn^ that the name ot^GcnuS^giafi 
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Both provinces are intersected by the numberless torrents whicti 
have their sources in the Carpathian mountaius, and augntent 
the stream of the Danube. Their fountains determine the natural 
Umits betureen Austrian and Turkbh Dacia : those which flow to 
the South belonging to Wallachiai and the Korthern streams to 
Transylvania. 

From the snowy summit of the Carpathian ridge the mountain, 
covered with lofty woods, g^radually declines, and extends its skirti 

by no means warrants the assertion that black v^eat abomids in Moldavia. To 
enquire into tlie reason of the term black being applied to this division of (he 
country vrwAd be an useless labour; and I have indeed pointed out Leunclavius's 
enrar, chiefly because it gives me an opportanity of introducing an observation, irhich 
seems to suggest matter of inquiry as to the earlier history of the Turkish nation. 
Bogdtm, the name of a man, signifies, in the Sclavonic language, *' the gift of God," 
and is synonimous with the Greek Theodonus, or the Italian Diodati. But ike 
Turicish name for wheat is bogdu^, which equally implies " the gift of God;'' and 
as it is not derived from words radically Turkish, it supports the conjecture, that 
the knowledge of this useftil grain was communicated to the Tmks by the Scla« 
vonic nations who inhabited the country on the Nordi of the Caucasus, whither 
^he Turks, at a very remote period, appear to have retire^ .and to have lived so 
secluded fit>m intercourse with other people, as either to have forgotten the use 
of bread and the very name of wheat, or at least to have been so long deprived 
of it, that, on its being restored to them, they adopted Smt it a new name, not 
expressive 6f its qualities, but of their own gratitude. It has also occurred to me, 
(though 1 found no hypothesis on what is perhaps only an accidental resemblance J 
that the Tuscan word augur bears great affiniQr to the Turkish oughour, ** auspicious, 
of good omen :" and I think it not improbable that the Tuiks (whose general 
mamiers, and situation relatively to Persia, I figure to myself as resembling those 
described by Voltaire in his tragedy of the Scythians] cultivated augury^ and divi- 
nation, like the Druids, the Epirot^ and other people inhabiting deep and romantic 
fociests. 
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over fcbecouDtiy, forining the sublimest 'and most roisMtie sce^ 
Q^y terxniaating in hitls covered with vineyatds, and o^eoiugr 
inta bays ami vallies of the greatest fertility and bea^ity* Great^ 
part of the remaining spaoe of country towrarda the Danube is i^ 
krel mid marshy plaift. 

The southern -frontier of Moldavia is comprized between the 
uKmthsof the Sirtt and the Prutb^ and possesses th6 advantage of 
a post accessfide to mecchant ships of the greatest burton. 

Both provinces abound in rich pastures and extensfve fbrests^ 
and are watered witli innumerable streams and rivers ; many of 
whieb are» or might be made, navigid[>Ie. 

their de- '^^ political division of Wallachia is into seventeen circles, and; 

^ddi^ that of Moldavia into twenty. The hiemrchal division of Walla^ 
chia is into three dioceses, over which the metropolitan or arch- 
bishop of Bukarest, and two bisliops, exercise ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Moldavia hi^ an aichbishop and three bishops. The- 
convents and churches are oppressively numerous: they almost 
cover the face of the country, and every where occupy the best 
situations. 



S^*S The winter is long 2^d extraordinarily severe, particularly in< 

*** ' Moldavia^ which is exposed to the first fury of the north-east wind, 

rendered more keen by its passage over an immense and snowy 

tract of level and open country. The water in the deepest wells 
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his^ sometimes been kno\ni to freeze, and the Danube to be covered 
with ice of prodtgious thickness. The spring begins in April. In 
/une the south-west wind occasions periodical returns of rain, 
thunder and lightning, at nearly tlic satne hour, for a sltort conti* 
nuance* In this month the south wind, by incr^sing the melHng 
of the snow oh tlie mountains, sometimes occasions inundations. 
In July and August the heats are ex<:essive, but the nights are 
eold. The rainy season returns* in September, and the most de^ 
^ghtful and temperate weather succeeds, and continues to the 
middle of November. About this time the north-east wind first 
announces the winter, and sometimes introduces it by a heavy fall 
of snow. 

* 

The city of Bukarest wa» almost destroyed by an earthquake in 
the year 1 802, but such calamities ai^ rarely felt in either princi^ 
pality. The arir in general is pure and wholesome, and the soil is 
proper for the production o£ every species of grain and pulse. * 
The cuitivation.of the vine is general on the slopes of hills which h^isbandry 

^ nod natural 

afford arsuitable exposition; The wine, tliough made without art, pj^"."^ 
is pleasant and wbolesome. It is exported in great quantities to 



* They commonly plough with six oxen and make a very deep furrow. They 
never employ manure;: but after- a ^rop of corn leave the land fallow for a season, and 
then sow it, either with wheat, or barley, or Indian com. In virgin land, of which 
l^rom the neglect of culture there is much in both provinces, they plant cabbages the 
first year, which grow to-a prodigious size, cft cucumbers which succeed equally well. 
By these means they extract and temper the salts with which, such lands abound, and 
besides destroy the weeds and herbs, whose growth is checked by the spreading leaves 
of both plants which prevent their coming, to seed* (See Osservazioni, &c. p. 65.) 
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Russia and Transylvania. Its strength and ^piiit are increased by 
a process, common among the rich proprietors, and practised also 
in Russia. At the first approach of a severe cold the urine butts 
are exposed to the severity of the weather in the open air : in a few 
nights, the body of wine is encircled with a thick crust of ice : this 
is perforated by means of a hot iron, and the wine, t^us dq>rived of 
its aqueous parts^ is drawn off clear, strong, and capable of being 
preserved for a long time. The wines somewhat resemble the light 
Pro^Tnce vniiie, called cmsu^ they nay be drank even to ebriety 
without injuiy to the general health* The wlieat in both principal 
lities is excellent ; its <|uaUty is between the hard red wheat and 
the white and mealy. The season of harvest is in the month c£ 
June. Barley b the common food of horses, as well in Wallachia 
and Moldavia^ as tkroughout the Turkish dominions. Oats and 
Tye are rarely sown. Indian com is much cultivated because of 
its 'SHitntious ^quality and abundant produce: it also requires less 
4aboiu^ and being sown in the spring is less exposed to accident 
and less liable to disappoint the hopes of the farmer. The moun- 
tains and the plains are covered or diversified with woods and forests 
of the most useful trees. Tlie oak is frequently seen of two or 
three feet in diameter, and furnishes timber solid and compact*: 
the pines and firs are common on the mountains. There are be- 
sides beeches, maples, elms, and ashes of different kinds, limes, 
popSars, walnut and white mulberry-trees, of wliich last kind there 
are many plantations /or the purpose of feeding silk worms. The 
^"oods formed of these majestic trees are peopled with innumerablie 
races of s'mging birds. The note of the nightingale is sweeter and 
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more frequeut iu the forests of Wallachia than in any other part of 
Europe, and its melody heightens the charm which is experienced 
in travelling through that country in the beautiful evenings of the 
summer season. The fruit trees which are the most comjnnon, are 
the apple, one of which appears natural to the climate ; it bears^ 
without culture, a fruit called domniasca^ which is perhaps the 
finest in Europe, both for size,^ odour, and flavour : the pear, the 
plum, the cherry, the peadi, the service,, the wahiut, and the hazel 
ixut, come to great perfectioii with little culture. The climate is 
however unfavourable to the grawtb both of the olive and the fig- 
tree. The wood strawberry is every wheiie to be met with, and the 
air is perfumed with wild flowers and aromatic herbs. Asparagus 
is the natural prodiice of the soil, the mushrooms are plentiful and 
of excellent quality t the cucumbers, the melons, and water- 
melons form a chief article of food to the common people ; the 
cab bage^ spreads to an enormous size^ and the Jerusalem artichoke, 
yer elmasiy thrives and is propagated with little labour or attention* 
The chief source of wealth in both principalities is, however, their 
j^bundant and nutritive pasturages. The sheep* and. goata ia Wal- 
lachia are estimated at four miUioos :, these are driven, at dii&rent 
aeasons of the year^ from the banks of the Danube to/ the summit 
of the Carpathiaa mountains : the flesh b excellent, and the annual 
exportation of wool into Germany amounts to several thousand 
bales. The oxen, and principally those of Moldaieia, are large 
/and fleshy : a great number ai^ sold into Silesia and otlier foreign 
countries* The buffiilo tfariTes^ in M^alLachia, though it must be 
carefully tended, as it suffers . equally fii^m the excessive heat of 
summer and the cold of winter^ This animal is of the highest 
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utility as well from its prodigious streugth, as from the abundaacc 
and nutritious quality of its milk. There are vsmtious breeds ef 
horses : the best races, which are those of Moldavia, 4tre bought 
up in griat numbers 'for the seivice of the Austrian and Prussian 
cavalry : they are well shaped, are remai^kablc for the soundness 
of their hoofs, and possess both spirit and docility. The carriage 
and draft horses are small but active, and capable of resisting 
»fetigue. They live in the open air in all seasons, and in the win^ 
ler when -the ground is covered with snow, are frequently attacked 
by the wolves, who come in great numbers, and when pressed by 
liungcr are frequently destructive, not only to the herds and flocks, 
l)ut to the traveller and the inhabitant* Domestic fowls, and 
game cff alllcinds are in great plenty: Water birds arc numerous 
on the lakes and the Danube, which also abound with various kinds 
of fish. Deer and wild goats are frequent on the mountains, and 
>the hares Hre in such ^numbers in the plains, that tlie peasants tfi 
Wallachiatind Moldavia are said to hunt down upwards of half a 
million with their dogs, when the fall of snow through the winter 
is considerable. The honey and wax are of the finest quality : ttie 
climate and country seem indeed peculiarly favourable to the noble 
insect which produces them. The mineral productions are natural 
tar, salt, and nitre.: theprince of Moldavia is obliged to send every 

* In the studs Ihcre is generally a stallion to ten mares who serves f hem as guar- 
dian and conductor. When a etcid is attacked by the woive% the staHiefka a»ettiU#, 
and collect together the mares and foals by their loud and repeated neighi^ga: the 
mares form a circle round'tlie foals, with their heads turned towards the centre : the 
stallions arrange themselves on different points, and repel the wolves with their lieets 
if they are bold enough to attack them, and genevaTly deftodthcmseliwiiotigidrcittlj^ 
ithat the wolves are forced to retreat (See Osservazioni, &c. p. 79.) 

1 
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year to Constantinople a contribution of twenty thousand o%e^, or 
twenty five tons, of nitre. The riches contained in the bowels of 
the earth and the vast range of the Carpathian mountains are how- 
ever unexplored, though there are several indications of their con- 
taining metallic substances. 

The attention of the traveller is wholty absorbed in contemplat- 252"*^* 
ing the beauty of the varying landscape, and the fertility of the ««»*nr. 
soil, which b improved by a rich, though inadequate, cultivation, 
De Tott compares Moldavia to the province of Burgundy. I have 
traversed both principalities in every direction, and retrace wit¥ ^ 
the greatest pleasure the impressions left on my memory by their 
grand and romantic scenery ; the torrents rushing down the pre- 
cipices and winding through the vallies, the delightful fragrance 
of the lime flower and the hei'bs crushed by the browzing flock, 
the solitary hut of the shepherd on the brow of the mountain, the 
mountain itself rising far above the clouds, covered over its whole 
surface, except in the snowy regions, with a deep bed of vegetable 
earth, and every where adorned with lofty and majestic forest 
trees, or with rich and lively verdure. 

The locusts, the curse to which countries are most exposed 
where nature has been most prodigal of her gifb, somethnes. infest 
and spread desolation over this beautiful country. They even 
pass the lofty ridge bf the Carpathian mountains, and light upon 
Transylvania, where a provident government has even called out 
its regiments to disperse and destroy them with the report of csin- 
non, and the smoke of gunpowder. 

3F 
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constitu- The Daciaxu were the most warlike of men. I treasure i^p such 
moral qua- factSi Wpausc thev scrve to strengthen the convictioa which! 

litics of the 

luhabitaats. j^^yQ recciyed from purveying the manner* pf many people, tlmt of 
all the evils which can pf^ibly befal a state, the worst is s^hjec-*^ 
tion to a foreign power. The modern inhabitants^ instead of the 
rude and hardy virtues which distinguished their barbarian ances^ 
torSy instead of the dignified manliness whioh constituted the 
Roman character, retain only a stubbornness in refusing what 
they l^now will be wrested from them, an obstinacy in withholding 
what they dare not defend : they seem to think it folly to yield 
until they have been beaten, though they ^o not even dream of 

■ 

making resistance.* 

* Virgil; Ssi» 1. vuL ?. 728. calls them the tmconqaered Daci«a9» and Besng to 
compare their onset with the impetuous course of ^ rapid river. 

Indomitique Dacse^ et pontem, indignatus Araxes. 

Tacitus, Germania, c. 1. says ihej were separated from the warlike Germans by the 
mutual dread of invading each other: — nor did they entirely lose thdr character ibr 
bravery uolil they fell undv . tb€ uaheaid-of ignominy of being tyrasnized over by a 
foreign slave. Cantemir (pp. 125. 188. 325.) and Montalbanus (ap. Dzevir. p. 90.) 
speak of them as firee-booten and pirates, both by land and sea ; and as uniting their 
forces, under the command of their own princes, with those of Ihe Turks in their mili- 
tary expeditions. Marsigh (V. i. p. 101.) says that each principality was bound UK 
furnish a corps of cavalry, though he was told by the Turks themselves, that they con- 
sidered them to be useful oidy in relieving their own troops from unpleasant services. 
*'QwK,vtliikadbebetandaa hostium vIks et furorem, in p»ha pnmos impellunli — vik 
istonua damnum xeputantibus Turcis.'^ (MoDtalbanu3, p. 21.) And yet they must 
have been of great utility, as irregular cavalry, in Turkiidi warfare. '' Tartarorum 
mope incedunt, ac praeliantur, vacuos binos aut tres equos singuli trahentes, quos uno 
alterove itsso .moteant ^ in cxcorstonibqs id drco vekices &mam adventa ipso pneve- 
nientes. Tartan>ruE|i item ex consuetudine annantur.Tr^Feroces, advecsusque osnnia 
Bsva firmati sunt : pace infidi, beUo non spernendi.'' 
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The peasants call themselves Rumun^ or Roman, a term of re- 
pToachy which distinguishes them from the boyars or nobles. Their 
language is a corruption of the latin, somewhat resembling the 
Italian, bat considerably more debased by barbarian mixture. 

The appearance of the modern inhabitants in their summer dress 
is precisely such as that of the ancients, as represented on Trajan^s 
column. A savage figure dressed in a shirt of coarse linen girt 
round the waist, and a pair of long drawers ; a hatchet hanging at 
the girdle, a sheep skin thrown over the left shoulder and fastened 
on the breast, and sandals of undressed leather on the feet. Their 
exterior contrasts extraordinarily with their pusillanimity ; for they 
are humbled by slavery, even into the belief that they are weak. 
The few Turks who travel through their country, the Greeks who 
pillage rather than govern it, the Germans and Russians who 
generally occupy it at the first opening of the campaign, all employ 
the same coercive measures. An Austrian corporal distributes 
blows, before he condescends to explain in what manner he must 
be obeyed. The necessary consequence of such mode of profceed- 
ing is, tliat the traveller in these countries can seldom procure for 
himself any convenience or accommodation beyond the common 

« 

necessaries, and these he must frequently think a luxury. Every 
one flies at his approach, if he be attended by the officers of the 
prince, and if no one remains to be beaten, he can with difficulty 
obtain the common comforts of fire and straw, to dress his food or 
to make his bed. De Tott describes such treatment as necessary, 
and indeed few peo^xle in authority have recourse to any othe^ 
I however hazarded an experhpnent. I travelled with a French 
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gentleman from Constantinople to Vienna. On leaving Bukaresfc 
the prince had insisted on our taking an escort of three soldiers of 
his body ^uard, and our arrival in the villages on the road conse* 
quently spread^ the usual alarm, and exdted the usual distrust ;. iMit 
nothing was more easy than to re-establish confidence, a few paras 
given to the children, or tf none were there, a few paras to the 
peasant with orders to buy without limitation a small quantity of 
the best wine in the village, and a little present on his return, as it 
convinced the villagers that we meant to extort nothing, procured 
1)8 abundance. I never experienced mote ready service, and 
though the extraordinary expense was too trifling to be noticed^ 
we never left a bouse without being attended I^ the whole familjv 
and sometimes by all the men in the village,, who voluntarily sup^ 

« 

ported our carriage across the rugged or quaggy passages at tlie 
entrance of it 

m 

The predominant religion in both principalities i& that of the 
Greek church« The inhabitants are indeed attached to. its ritds 
and ceremonies, and tremble at its denunciations ; but it ddes not 
appear, perhaps because their priests tyrannize over theiii no* less 
than tlteir temporal superiors, that they feel for theur religion ^e 
same ardour of affection which I have observed among* the Greieks 
in Turkey. Religion,, indeed, when administered, not by ait e^nal 
or a fellow sufferer but by a master, has not the mild and ben^ficdnt 
character which endears it to ite votavies. The ringing. t>fbell9v 
or beating with two wooden hammer^ on a lori^ ptece/bf wood 
suspended in the belfries, is the most troublesome expression, of 
their devotion. On the morning of a great holiday the clatter i» 



/ 
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iQConceiTable in the citjrof Bokarest^ where indeed there are moie 
churches and convents than would suffice for all the parishes in 
both principalities. The chief amusement of the people on their 
holidays is dancing : the Wallach dance is an expression of lan- 
guor : thi air i» simple and monotonous^ and the gesture a careless 
voluptttouaness : the dancing couple hold each other by the hands, 
which they lift above their heads, the step is. a; motion alternately 
backwards and forwards, corresponding with the expression of 
coaqpliance and refusal^ repeati:d, without variation, through^ a 
courtship of three quarters of an hour.*^ The basis of their food i» 
a thick pottage, made with the meal of Indian com, which they 
z^mamalikaf a whc^ome and nutritious diet. 

The inhabitants of the mountaias are afflicted^ with the same 
glandular accretion as is observed in the Alps : its appearance is 
disgusting, and is so far from being considered as a beauty by the 
natives, that the dress of the women is purposely calcidar^d to^ con* 
ceal the neck and the throat. In its excess it produces the effect 
^f absorbing all that is human, as M^ell in the mind, as the body, 
of the wfetcbes who are afflicted, with it : they are perfect idiots. 
I rtmember the uneasy sensation which I experienced,, when after 
a Icmg and fiitiguing journey , we reached our resting place in a 
village among the mQilntainsi. The iahabitants of a dark cottage 
were dislodged to make room; for us, and I had ordered the qham- 
ber which we were to* occupy to be pl^ared and sijirept, but on ap- 
proaching the fire I observed ^ person sitting among the embers> 

♦ S^ Veyafc^ i^CoiistaDtiiiopIe^ p. 117. 
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<m the faeardi. I was peevifih, if not angry with the peasant, wild 
immediately drew from the cbinmey corner by the nape' of the 
neck--*a naked mummy, ft>r so it appeared to me : the body wasted 
to supply the enormous eKcrescence on the neck, the spindie shanks 
shrunk up, the long arras hanging down the sides, and shewing 
no sign of life excq)t a vacant and frightful stare. I confess I felt 
hormr. I was stmig with ronorse at depriving the poor creatUK 
of the only comforts which it seemed capable of enjoying ; but my 
humanity yielded to stronger and more selfish feelings, and I could 
not resolve to eat and to sleep in ^uch company. 

In the plains the natives seldom attain to the age of seventy 
years, they are even old at sixty ; but this is owing to other causes 
than the climate, for chronical diseases are unknown, and bilious 
and intermittent fevers, though frequent, are seldom fatal. 

cwii d»' The number of inhabitants in both principalities is calculated tb 

tiifictioBS. 

amount to a million of souls ; a population very inadequate to a 
territory of such extent, so fertile, and so rich in the variety of its 
productions. If the inhabitants enjoyed the blessings Of regular 
government, if their industry was unshackled, and the fruiH of 
their labour were secured to them, their numbers would speedily 
and necessarily increase from the great facility of obtaining a com- 
fortable subsistence. They possess the unalienable riches of nature, 
which, far from being exhausted, would multiply ev6n beyond tMe 
demands of an increasing population. 

The subjects of the country, exclusively of the privileged classes 

1 
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efboyms *nd ecclesiastics, are the rumuta, (MoIdavian*aa<) Wal- 
bcfaian peasantry and burgheps), and the stiU more abject cl&ss of 
tkiugMtieha 0t gypsies : these people are distinguished by the pecu- 
liar Ethiopian cast of features and Gompteotioa which marks their 
iace in every country in Europe; they are for the most part do- 
mestic slaves, the coachinensy coojc, coafectiQners^ bakers, and 
fnenial servante, of the nobility ; banned arbout according to the 
caprice of their In^tal masters, and beaten, i^afltonly and immerci* 
fully r themselves are the lowest of manluad : a propenlsity to irre- 
gular desires in*cates itself fVom their tender years; thty ate of a 
spiteful and malignant disposition, slbvenfy ir» their habit^» and 
universaHy pilferers. * Those of the chinganehs who are free, breed 
cattle and horses, manufacture spoons^ or other household ntensiis^ 
of wood, and carry en a small traffic in articles of cominton use and 
little value. Offences of a serious nature, such as the stealing of 
cattle, high*>vay robberies^ and assassinations aire generally traced 
to the chingoHeks. 

The rumuns are indeed burthened and oppressed with imposts 
and taxes, but they are protected 1» thenr persons, by the law, from 
the capricious ill-us^e of individuals and private men. The mu- 
nicipal magistrates and the officers of government are alone em- 
powered to inflict corporal punishment. The rumuns cultivate the 
lands of the hojfars and other proprietors, and pay a tenth part of 
the produce to the land-holder. If they are dissatisfied with theii 
master, they quit their habitations, and pass over to the estate of 
another with their families and moveables. But the exactions of 
a rapacious government cannot be warded off or eluded* ''As I 
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traversed HiloldaVia,** says De Tott, '^ I beheld them gpaliiermg the 
eleventh capkation for the ycMX^ although it was then but the 
month of October."* Under such oppressions, where every one is 
forced to contribute in proportion to his profits, ihey naturaUy 
avoid labour, of which they cannot hope to reap the fruits ; they 
exert no bgenuity, and apply themselves to no new branches of 
industry ; they scarcely even retain the practice of those arts which 
are most essentially necessary : the tnecliatiical arts are left to 
foreigners from the neighbouriag states, who are prelected from 
injustice by the influence of their own governments : the natives 
become iodolent, beca^ise they cannot ameliorate their condttton 
by exertion, as they become treacherous, because treacheiy is con* 
stantly employed to discover, and extort from them, their scanty 
savings. Their features are contracted by care and anxiety ; their 
bodies are debilitated by idleness and deficiency of nutriment; and 
drunkenness, as it lightens die immediate pressure of misery, com- 
pletes in them the debasement of the distinguishing faculties of 
rational nature. 

Hie form of government «rtabli&hed in both principalities is that 

tioD and 

igonm- of a limited monarchy. The prince represents the sovereign, and 
the divan^ ^hich is composed of the principal boj/an^ die senate. 
The power of thqirince is^ however, only controllable in his financial 
operations, in fixing the rate of contributions, or determining the 
mode of raising them: these must be conducted with the advice 
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a&d consent of the coancili and if tliey are unanimous, tfaey over* 
rule the opinion of the prince. 

The princie, . though restrained in the power of levying arbitrary v«hod« 
exactions, is invested in every other respect with regal, though pre* 
carious^ authority. He assumes the state and magnificence of a 
sovereign. The Porte confers on him the title of vaivoda, a Scla- 
vonic name originally signifying the general of an army, but given 
by tlie kings of Poland to the governors of provinces; ' The dress 
of ceremony of the prinpes of Moldavia and Walladiia differs from 
that of the Turkish governors only in the covering of tlie head. 
They formerly wore to their caps the sorgudj\ or plume of heron's 
feathers aet.in a crest of diamonds, in imitation of the Ottoman 
sultana; but at tlie present day, though they adorn with these in« 
signia their portraits which are suspended in the churches, yet they 
are careful not to offend the scrupulous eyes of the lyiussulmans. 

The prince holds a court every day, where he sits for a short timei 
surrounded by his officers, to administer justice and to decide con* 
troversies between his subjects. His commands are received with 
the most obsequious deference : he has full power of life and death 
over all ; and inflids wliatever punishment he pleases on the guilty 
or the disobedient No complaints are received at the Ottoman 
Porte against this authorized agent of government, even for the 
murder of an innocent person, whatever may have been his rank in 
society. The staff of authority is always placed beside the throne, 
and if the prince be of a choleric and. impetuous disposition, it ex* 
cites no surprize to see him yield to the emotions of anger, and 

3 G 
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apply with hit own hand, ah adequate num1>er of blows to the 
heads or shoulders of his principal courtiens or ininidter$ of state.* 
He appoints to the administration of the royal domains accordmg 
to his own pleasure, and disposes of the revenues of the lands and 
villages for his own purposes. 

ceremoiiT The winces of Moldavia and Wallachia receive their investiture 

»■*«»» at the Porte with the pomp and ceremonies usually observed on 

creating pashas and vizirs. The kukka^ or military crest, is put 

on their heads by the mukzur cga^ an officer of the j^nixaries at« 

■ 

tached to the service of the grand vizir, and the robe of honour is 
put on them by the \\z\x himself. They are honoHred with the 
standards and military music, and make ^eir oaths of allegiance 
and fidelity in the presence of the sultan, to whom th^ are intro* 
duced with the ceremonies usual at a public audience. 

« 

* See Ofltenrtzioni, Sec. p. 161. 

I uttB at Yaiq^ vhea. puouhikieBl was infbdt«d o» the oMoh ba$ki, a boyar of die 
fijPBt class, vha had undertaken the. contract for supplying the citf with animal food, 
and against whom complaints had been carried before the prince, beeaiise of the ua. 
wholesome quality of the proyisions which he fbmidied. I was not indeed present at 
this eifaibitno of .eieciiti^ discipline, but the story was related in the company of 
peOKOS. who acknowledged the circumstances of it to be conformable to the usages of 
the court The boyar was led into the great hall of the palace, and immediately 
threw himself at the feet of the prince, as lie advanced towards him holding in his 
hand hi# Kqp<ve or staff of authority. The prince, however, continued for some time 
to distribute his blows at random on the body of the culprit, retreating all the while in 
order to prevent the boyar, who kept crawling after him^ from kissing his feet, and ob- 
taming fergireneas before he had sufficiently expiated his ofienoe. I went porpesely 
to jfe^ ihainbteB oa the next day» and saw ML proof of his Highneas's admonitions 
having produced a very aalutaiy effect 
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' From the semglio they go in solemii And ostentatious processi(9^ift 
to the {>atriarcllal churchy where prayers and ceremiHiies are pcr^ 
formed similar to those which were formerly observed at die inaii» 
guration of the Greek emperors. Tliey are accompanied to their 
principalities by the Turkish oificers s4>pointed to install them. 
They make their public entry into the capital of their neir M^ 
vereignty with a great display of magnificence, attended by th« 
metropolitan and dignified ecclesiastics^ the members of the divan, 
and tlie chief boyars. They assume, from the ceremonies which are 
practisedi the title of '^ God's Anointed ;" but this vain pageant,; 
tliis painted bubble, raised by intrigue, by purchase, or by favour^ 
dependent on a breath, removable at the will of a tyrant^ an<i 
reducible to its original nothing, is conducted to a mimic throne 
by the Turkish officer, who witnesses and ridicules the vanity of 
the slave, whomi hb hand raises to authority and invests with 
dignity.* 

The court of the prince is composed of persons ia office and theeo«rt, 
provincial nobility, but more especially of the flock of harpies^ 
who, forsaking the shores of the Bosphorus under the auspices 
of the new fangled sovereign, have lighted on the tables, and 
sate their ravenous appetites with the substance, of wretches more 
hopeless of relief, and no less worn by hunger «nd misery, than 
Phineus himself. It b difficult to recognize the abject rmfoh in 
the Greek sillily basking in the blaze of Oriental pomp, and in- 
dulging ia all the pride and insolence of authority and office^ A 
splendid equipage, a tnun of servants, poWer to oppress, and the 

♦ See Cantcmirt Ottoman history, p. 189. nott. ' 
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means of extortion develope all the vices of character which 
penury and servile dependence had before depressed. The Greek, : 
who at Constantinople had excited pity or contempt, raises dis- 
gust and abhorrence at Bukarest and Yassy. It will naturally be 
ioMigined, that a court thus vitiated in its constituent parts can-* 
not exhibit an assemblage of elegance and urbanity : great indeed 
mtistbe the apathyof the European spectator, who can witness, with-* 
out experiencing correspondent emotions, the ridiculous combinati-^ 
mi of an that is grotesque in ceremony, with all that is vulgar in man- 
ners ; all that is fulsome in adulation, with all that is contemptible 
in vanity, and hateful in overbearing self-sufficiency'. Idleness and 
vanity have introduced and established the custom, in the capitals 
of each principality, of passing the morning in attendance at the 
princess levee. The apes of fashion crowd the court, and All up 
the vacancy of their lives by conversation void of interest, and the 
awkward display of self-importance ; and so contagious is the ex- 
ample, that even the foreign merchants hurry from their avocations 
to present themselves at the palace of the prince, lest perhaps 
their servants should disdain to wear a livery which is not exposed 
every day in the avenues of the court. 



ft • 

The chief officer of the court is the postelnik, or marshal : he is 
usually a Greek, and is the chief medium of communication wirii 
the prince, as well on subjects of business, as for the distribution 
of favours. He carries the mace before the prince in public cere- 
monies, and remains standing on the side of the throne. The 
commisfo, or master of the horse, is also a Greek : his most important 
function is on the festival of Saint George^ whei^ in imitation of 
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the customs of the Ottoman court, the horses are led out to grass : 
the commisso closes the processioDi mounted on the horse which the 
prince on the day of his public audience had been honoured with 
from the Sultan's stables, and which,, as well in the stables as in all 
public ceremonies, occupies, in right of * its former master, the 
place of honour. The grammaticos, or Greek secretary, corres- 
ponds with the prince's residents at the Porte on public business^ 
and employs a great number of subaltern clerks in writing official 
and complimentary letters to the public agents in the priacipality 
and the neighbouring province. The portar-hashi officiates 
as master of the ceremonies to all Turks of distinction : he 
introduces them to the prince's audience, and carefully attends 
to the performance of all the honours and services which they 
are qualified to expect or require. These, as also the chief boyars 
and other great officers, wear their beards. 

The prince's body guard consists of de//iw, and tiffenkgis (mus-«ndbody 
queteers). These men are chiefly Albanians of the Greek commu* 
nion, who, like their Mahometan countrymen, enlist as mercenaries 
in service of whatever nature which offers a proportionate reward : 
they interfere in all the intestine dissentions of the empire, and 
they unite with the bands of robbers who infest the Turkish pro- 
vinces. The Albanians, whose ancestors embraced the religion of 
Mahomet only to avoid the greater evil of a general proscription, 
are negligent in their observance of its practices, and unsteady in 
their belief. Professed Mahometans have even related to me the 
miracles of Christian saints in behalf of the independence of their 
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country when it was invaded by the Turks, though MalK)metan AU 
banians disdaiu to accept of service under a Christian* Those who 
are engaged in the service of the princes are fellows of determined 
courage, expert in the use of tlieir fire^^u-ms, and marked with scars 
gained in war or robbery : tliey seem indeed scarcely to make any 
distinction between these difTerent professions, but, as both are 
dangerous, so they esteem them almost equally honourable. Some 
Christian Albanians, who served as an escort to a Greek prince 
with whom I once travelled through a part of Turkey, boarted of 
their atchievements in plundering the caravans, and pointed out to 
me tlie spot where they had lain in ambuscade in one of the defiles 
of the Hasmus, bulken. Prince Ipsilanti, to reward the fidelity of a 
Sclavouian who bad served him as a gardener, raised a conopany 
of Sclavonians, on his being appointed to the principality of Wal« 
lachia in 1803, and these men do duty in his palace at Bukarest, 
and officiate as his body*guard. Their insolence surpasses even 
that of tlie Turkish soldteiy. I saw a party of these lawless ruf- 
fians returning in triumph from having avenged the honour of 
their corps by the infliction of a degrading punishment on a bojfar. 
One of their company had pursued a girl into the house of her. 
master, but had been forced to abandon the pursuit, and after 
fiome rough treatment, which his behaviour necessitated, had been 
thrust out of the house by the servants of the family* The crime 
was expiated^ under the a^thoriEation of the prince himself by the 
boyar poblicly undergoing in the court-yard of his own housf, and 
in the presence of the populace, the punishment of the bastinado 
on }}ie soles of his feet 
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The president of the divan in each principality is the archbishop ]^^. « 
or metropolitan, who is considered as the head and oracle of the 
law, because of the ascendancy of his sacred character orer the 
minds of an nncnltivated and superstitious people. The other 
members of the divan are the great public flinctionaries, wliose 
titles of doornik-mare^ logotheti-marej spatkari or hetman, vestiar*^ 
fMrCj &c. correspond with those of chief justice, chancellor, gene* 
ralissimo, and treasurer Many of these officers are men of the 
first class of nobility, and natives of tlie country, especially the 
treasurer, in whose situation an intimate acquaintance with the 
financial resources, and the most efficacious methods of extortion 
IS essentially necessary. The inferior members of the divan have 
no voice either in deliberating, or in deciding, on any measure : 
they merely affix their signature to all public acts. 



The divan is the high court of judicature. It receives appeals*] 
from the inferior tribunals^ and its sentence, if confirmed by the 
prince in the extraordinary sitting which is heM twice in eveiy 
week, is final. The criminal tribunal is composed of noblemen of 
the second class, who must have passed through the inferior 
offices of the divan. All criminal proceedings are examined every 
Saturday by the prince himself, who is attended on thb occasion by^ 
the armoic, or governor of the public prisons. The usual punish*- 
ments for slight oflfences are whipping, or public labour for a 
length of time proportioned to the nature of the crime : in tnstan* 
ces of greater enormities the guilty person is punished with the lost- 
of his earS| and is sentenced to work in the salt mines for the re- 

5 
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Qiainder of his life. The punishment of death, though not wholly 
abolislied, is rarely inflicted ; but when the circumstances of the 
case seem to render necessary so dreadful an example, the law has 
expressly ordained, that the governor of the public prisons^ even 
after the sentence of death against the criminal has been deliver* 
ed to him in writing, shall present himself before the prince 
three several times, and at each time shall repeat the solemn in^ 
quiry, whether the prince persists in his determination of shedding 
human blood. If this wise and salutary regulation be due to 
Prince Alexander Ipsilanti, it is just that his name descend to pos- 
terity among those of the benefactors of mankind ; and if his sue* 
cessors suffer it to fall into disuse or to degenerate into a form of 
officci they will deserve the hatred of all good men, and their me« 
mory will be held in execration.* 

B^m or The boyars, who compose the divan, and who arrogantly assume 
the rank and honours of hereditary grandees of the country, are 
in reality only rich proprietors and unfeeling tax-gatherers. The 
boyars of the most ancient families indeed assert, that they are the 
descendants of the Slavi, and are of a distinct race from the peo- 
ple, who have sprung from the alliances of the Romsfhs with the 
original Dacians ; but the chief distinction among the nobles is 
their wealth and possessions. The great majority of the MoN 
davian and Wallachian nobility owe their creation to the sultan's 
"oaivodas^ for even these ephemeral beings, these fleeting sli^dows of 
f oyalty, are presumed to confer by their breath a permanency of 

* See Osservazionij &c. p. 1 48. 
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dignify ; and the man ivham once they have delighted to honour, 
retains, after his removal from office^ the titki the honours, and 
even the privileges of nobility. 

' The collective powers of the nobles, considered as a corporate poven or 

, the divan. 

body represented by the divan or great council^ are specious and 
nugatory. The divan indeed appears to intermeddle in the ma<^ 
iiagement of public aiikirs, but it possesses no real authority; for 
every thing is in fact conducted by the prince and his ministers. 
The divan is more especially authorized to superintend and control 

» 

the receipts and expenditures of the public treasure, and the sig- 
natures of its members are necessary to give authenticity to the 
annual statement of the accounts. Yet their signatures are a mere 
formality; A^hich in fact serves no other purpose than to prevent 
the boyars from making representations to the Porte against the 
pfhicfe*s govdrnment, a$ it virtually annuls any accusation on their 
part of his having harassed the country by oppressive taxes, or 
levied contributions without'their concurrence. 

The Greeks, who share among ihemselves the magistracies and ^^'^^^ "«* 

' • ' o priviiegti 

(Other pliblid coafplo^itients of wealth and dignity, are all removed ^^^ • 
irom office \^hen their fiatron is deposed, arid are obliged to quit 
the pFoyiuce, unless they can obtain tlie consent of his successor 
to their refnaining behind, in which case they engage themselves 
T)yiL solemn oatH riotto interfere \vith; or obstruct, the operations, 
of his gqyernment, nof^to carry o^plots or intrigues /against his 

■ 

person and authority. -If 'they* have married woiiieu of the coun- 

"Iry possessed of landed estates^ and have continued peaceable aud 

h H 
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undiativbe4 tl>roH|h Hhtet succ^Vie teigi^% t^ art; rqiMiM t9 
have becoipe iiatur^ed, «a4 r^k MQ^ng the bayara or nobiU^^ 
The nobility^ as well as the secular f^iad vona&tic alfii^f U9 
exempt, except in the event of extraordinaiy demands, from all 
iiiDppsts,, taxes, ^qd contributions vhaleffn The hqyvia in t|icif 
individual capacity, tremble before the authority of the {urinece : 
they crqss themselves vh w they enter the palao^ in order to avert 
the dangers which beset them : oa tj^proaching the proseiiee cbata*f 
her they compose their ft^ti^^es and attitadiQ into the expression of 
servile respept ; few ^mpn|; them are permitt^ tgi kiss the prince^a 
hand, and many esteem it an honour to be allpwed to touc^ hjs 
robe, or hisfe^t. 

There are no Turkish garriscms 19 the intener of eitbei: prin- 
cipality. They are, however, surrounded by fprtressesj both oi| 
the Danube and the Dni^ter,^ which ant commanded andgarriscmr 
ed by Ti;irks, who also exercise a. civil jurisdiction over th« smr^^ 
rounding territory to a certain extent* 



* Chotin, is sitiated on tfac Dniester^ at the foot of tlteimmiilun «liic]iilBads on 
the Tight side of Ihe river oter against Kaminiec. It was ftraierijr considered at Ike 
bidinirkoftheTariddiciaiNfeag^ Bmriaos aBd^PMB^ tto^gli Die Toti; iri» 
cxunined its fbrtificatipai^ waaof opinioi^ that it ^oidd opt hoU out One dajn 
against a regular attack. The pashalik of Chotin, la separated frosi Moldana by^ 
the Pnitk— Bmdbv m Bcsaafabi^ is fiunons in modem history fiir bdaig the cUef 
rcaideoce of Chsste the Tv^MKb aftc« hii' 4«feat st Hmh^Ute of Ptflraa. The 
Roman militarj road tenniiiBted at BendeTf or Tiginr- Sinee t)ie Oilies|er lias 
become the frontier of die Tmkish and Russian empires^ the {UMians hare built 
the losm apd ftKreai of Tjpraspol fin the side of Oe river ofiposile to Bender.— 
4kkienfum, which ia i(bo called Bicfgoni, ia aft dl|e asoiit^ ^ the IJinieifer. The 
StsNians haveboiil and ibrtified a town cm the opposite shore, to wh(cl| they havf 

s 
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The jari94iGtioB of tke princes of Moldaviea and Wallachia do 
not extend t<i the waters of the Danube, so that there is/ of neces- 
sity» a Turkish magistrate constantly residing at Galatz, in order 
lo determine i^sputes or Ktigattons which may arise between the 
natives and Mussulman tradersi and to punish offences committed 
beyond (he boundaries of the princess territories. It is not per- 
mitted to Mussnimans to make a fixed residence in either princi- 
pidtty. iPhose whom commercial or state afiairs occasion to pass 
Ihrougli, or make a short abode in, the country, are lodged in the 
kkoM or hotels expressly built for their accommodation in Yassy 
and Bttkarcrt, which are maintained at the expense of govern- 
ment. 

The dSfMH ^endif or Turkish secretaiy, is the only Mussulman 
in the service of the prince. His business is to write ofibial dis- 
fMitebes to the Ottoman Forte, to read and translate the firmans or 
orders of government, and to give judgment, (jointly, if required. 



gite» die mamt id OfiikpoK ttom m suppoiMoti (faunded on « ttimoiaer of the 
MridtttiaiH^ wIm aXL a lake near Akkieman^ Load Ovi4i^» and reasoning loo 
teOe lo require confutation^ that it waa the place ofthe baniabment and death of the 
Aoman poet KiUu ia iitiiaied, Ui about Ihree leagues from the Blade Sea, on 
Ae kft bank of one of Ike fite months of die Danabe> wfaidi, as weR as the right 
bniick^ is BarigaMe ^tut veasda of great 'barthen.—-i»fiae^ in Bessarabia, is situated 
«n tie Nordi side of die Danube : It was here Uiat die merciless Sowarow miasBacred, 
witfaovd dtedaodon of age or aex, the ganrison and die inhabitant^ after carrying the 
lihm by sMm in 11Mi--Braiir is situated in WaUiehia in die angle formed by die 
Siret aad Che Danube.— -Gngom h also in Wallachia, opposite to RuMhtuk. 'The 
Austrian troops who bad taken possession of this finrtress during the 1^ w4r, were 
surprised and driven from it by the Turks> who crossed die Danube, and atlaokedl 
^Mtt in die night 
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with a cadi dispatched for the purpose from one of the tierghbour* 
ing fortresses,) in all disputes, iq which the interests, of Mussul- 
mans are involved. The divan effendl, though ostensibly an,ageiit 
of the prince, and receiving a large salary for his services, is 
• however to be considered rather as an officer of the ft)rte, and aa 
authorized inspector over the prince's conduct. • His influence is 
consequently great, and by overawing tlie prince by his presence, 
he assures the observance of that submission and respect fpr the 
turban, which is the first and most durable impression on the 
minds of the Greeks, 

• r , 

omcers The commander in chief of the national force is named hitman 

-ciril and 

military, jn Moldavia, and spathfiri in Wallachia. The militia in each prin- 
cipality is estimated at six thousand men, infantry and cavalry* 
Once a year each man receives a sufficient quantity of cloth for a 
vest or outward garment : their horses, arms, and accoutrements^ 
are provided at their own expense. The advantage which tbey de* 
rive from their profession is an exemption from taxation ; but no * 
thing can be imagined more vile and contemptible than such a 
soldiery. They are coaimaiided by captains appointed by the 
hctman or spathari^ and are dispersed in the capitals and in diffisr- 
ent posts in both provinces. 

As military governor of the capital the hetman is honoured with 
the neubeth or Moldavian musip.* He holds a court, and ha$ a 

> « 

* The princes^ as well as the Turkish pashas, have a band of Turkish musicians, 
who play mihtary music every afternoon in the court-yard of tlie palace. 
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prison in his own bouse ; he is empoirerecl to inflict corporal chas> 
tisement or pecuniary 'fine : hrs office is consequently lucrativei 
and his authority extensive, and being next in dignity to that of 
the prince, is usually conferred on a'Greek; a relation or favourite 
of the reigning prince; : ; . . 

The togotKetis are the heads of th^ bffice of chancery : they keep 
the public registers, issue all diplomas, and have an immediate 
Jurisdiction over the 'numerous convents and the recluse of both 
sexes. The chief logotheti is keeper of the great seal. Tlje arms 

of Moldavia are the head of an ox. Those of Wallachia, a raven 

» • 

standing on a hill, holding a ctoss in its beak, between the sua 
and moon. 

• ■ 

The doomikSy or chief judges, are men versed in the practices 
of the divan and courts of law, and acquainted with the laws and! 
usages of the country. They name the judges of the departments^ 

ThtvestiarU or grand treasurer, is removable from office as well 
as the other ministers of state ; but the third treasurer, Vho princi- 
pally conducts the business, and whose situation requires expe- 
rience and local knowledge, is considered as permanently possess- 
ed of his office.. 

The artnasc, or governor of the public prisons, exercises aui 
immediate jurisdiction over the chinganehs or gypsies. 



• « 
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^^»A The 1x9% of Moldavia and WaUacfaia arc profiBBwdly thoM of 
the code of Justiniu, but thejr are neither studied, uadttrstood, 
nor foUowed. AS suits are determiiied according to precedent 
and established nsi^g^ which are uamittea and arbitraiy* The 
Judges constantly refer to the prsctioes of die court and caprici- 
ous traditionsi so that all decisions are ultimately left at the mercy 
of the reigning prince. Hence naturally arise confusion and dis- 
order ; for as the sentence of a prince is not binding on lus succes- 
sor^ contestations are interminable^ and are continually repro- 
duced. Suitors present their peliticms to the prince in public or 
inprivate, according to the rankof thopetitioneri the nature ctf the 
case, or the character of the prince, These memorials are read by 
the third chancellor, docketed, and referred to the appropriate tri- 
bunal, or to a prelate, if the case properly falk under the cogoXz^ 
ance of an ecclesiastical judge. If the. parties ac^iesce in the 
aentence, it is definitive ; otherwise appeal is left open to the divan, 
and.thence again to the prince in counciL 






The aga^ general of infantry, Is also lieutenant of police : his 
inspection extends over the capital, its suburbs, and the neigh- 
bouring district. He is the iatendant general of commerce, makes 
inquisition into the state of the public markets, examines the 
weights and measures, and the quality of the provisions exposed 
to sale. He pimishes fraud in the dealers ; and being al«niys at* 
tended by his officers, inflicts the bastinado summarily, and in the 
public strtjets. He also exercises a severe and vexatious jurisdic- 
tion ova the miseraUe women who purchase from him and bis 
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famy. 

is also to Itvy the contcttmHoas io. kind iidiicb are fiir^4wd by 
both psovinces for the Me of the city of Co&statttfaofla 

The chief sources of rcreatie are the capitaAioa tax, the salt' 
MtneSi tJie custom 4lalies» and the taxes on pasturage, bees, wine, 
and tobaccow The capitation in Moldavia is collected etety niDtitii, 
and in WaUachta evety three months* The inhabitants are taxed, 
not individually, but by communitres or Tillages: they tx among 
tiiensdres the ra£e of each mati'^s contribution, and pay it by the 
hands of the head^borough, pwcahbo^ a word which seems to bo 
derived from the latin pofochusy as it dienotes the exeicise of tlie 
same functions. When a community is taxed bq^ond its means^ 
Ae inhabitants represent their grievances, to the upramik of the 
district, and if their complaint be disregarded, they have no altefi- 
Btttive but in abandoning their village»^ and dispeniog lliemselMs^ 
in different parts of ^he country. 

The custom of farming the taxes is universal : tiie contnurtors 
advance a certiun portion of the puKhase money, and engage t>^ 
complete their payments by instalments As the defthceless^ pea«> 
santry are nlone liaMe to taxationi the farmers, or cofltmctt>fs». 
are under no restrictions as to the means to be employed in col- 
lecting the taxesi but are empowered to exercise every exi^edlcnt 
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whith fraud er Tiolnoe imrpr dictate, in order to extort ^ last 
mite from the oppressed subject* 



OipiUl 

-dtiet. 



.The cbief expenses are the charges of the national government, 
the payment of the tilbute^and the annual presents to die sultan 
and the ministers of the Porte. The surplus ^hich remains to the 
prince, is said to amount to a million of piastres ; but it is liable 
to incalculable deductions for the expenses of maintaining his 
agents at the Porte, and the secret services which the ambition of 
rival candidates makes eBssentisdlyiiecessary. 

.The capital- city of the principality of Wallachia is Bukaresti- 
and that of Moldavia is Yassy. Bukarest is situated o« the Dum«* 
bovitza, a small river, not navigable except for floats i^nd . vafts ; 
and Yassy is situated on- the Baslui, which runs into thp jPruth. 

• - • • • . 

* The pcoducetof t^e farma of the diflfafent^UwEet io Wfllpcbia (in tiie year. 

1782^ and in Moldavia (in the year 1795) was as.follows, 

Wallachiai. SSoldaVia! 

B^U-tax on die peaiantry ' - . . ^ PSasdies. 2,200,000 • ijlSJMOf 

PoU-tax on the iwonVi, (small land-holders), and thei oOOOOO '25 000' 

merchants ---.-'-J 

Poll-tax on 13,000 emigrant families from Transylvania, \ ..^ q^^ 

who pay less than the natiTes - - - ) ' • ^ ' ' 

Saltmines ..-- . 300,000 300,00Q. 

Custom duties . 200,000 2^00,000 

Tax on the pasturag^ of sheep and cattle - - 2SO,OoS' 170,000 

Tax on bees .,-^». • :. . :;70,000 .:12qjOQO 

Tax on wine .60,000 . 200,000. 

Tax on tobacco, &c. 60,000 50,000 

' ■ ■ ■ ' — ' •* '* 

3,510,000 2,840,000 
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Both cities resemble extensive villages, rather than the seats of 
goverament In each, the churches and convents form the most 
conspicuous feature ; and the palaces of the boyars, surrounded 
with their spacious courts and gardens, contrast in an unpleasing 
manner with the habitations of the people which bespeak the 
utmost misery. The walls of the religious houses are covered 
with grotesque representations of saints and the histories of their 
miracles. The churches are heavy and inelegant buildings, be- 
decked, in their inside, with pictures which, though they may per- 
haps inspire devotion, yet more certainly tend to vitiate the taste 
and judgment. In the cathedral church, a throne is erected for 
the prince, and another, somewhat lower and less elegant, for the 
princess. The monasteries and convents, being surrounded with 
solid and lof^y walls, serve as retreats to the inhabitants in times 
of danger, and secure the more valuable property of the merchant 
from fire and plunder. The houses of the principal boyars are 
built for the most part of brick, plastered and white-washed. It 
was formerly the custom to cover the roofs of the houses with 
shingles, but the use of tiles is now become more general. The 
principal rooms are heated, as in Russia, Poland, and Germany, 
with stoves. The bazar^ or general market, consists of several street^ 
covered with a shed : the shops are numerous, and are generally 
well supplied with merchandize and wares of every kind. There 
are also shops in several of the principal streets, but the most 
numerous, and the most frequented, are the taverns and cellars, 
in which the common people become familiarized with the practice 
of every kind of debauchery, and the inordinate use of wine and 

ardent spirits. 

SI 
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On enttrivtg the cities of Bukarcst and YiMy tlie traveller ohr^ 
serves tbe singular and extravagant custom of flo<>ring the streets 
with thick beams df the finest oak, which. form a kibd of woodlen 
bridge. Nothing can more strikingly indicate the iinprovident 
character of despotisip than rach a custom. With the most con<» 
fitaot care, it would be difficult to remedy the effect of continual 
decay, which makes the passage of the streets inconvenient 
to those who go in can'iages, and even dangerous to the foot 
passengers. The waste of so much fine timber, which must be 
replaced thfot^out the Whole city every five or six years» 
cannot be justified by uny necesciity. The inhabitants indeed have 
been taught to believe and to repeat, that it is impracticable to lay 
a aolid pavement on a boggy soil ; but it will with difficulty be ad- 
mitted, that the peculiar nature of the soil should oppose the same 
obstacles in two cities so distant from each other as Bukarest and 
Yassy, and which exist in no other part of Europe. The short-» 
sightedness of despotism, which in^verishes posterity to diminish 
the expense of the present day, which endeavours to proportion its 

labour to the term of its own existence, can alone reconcile it* 

« 

self to the employment of measures so destructive of the wealth 
and prosperi^ of the country* Another consequence which natu* 
rally results from this wasteful application of palliatives to an evil 
so easily to be removed, is that the air of both capitals is neces- 
sarily polluted with the vapours of the filth and stagnant watera 
which collect under the flooring of the streets. Hence both 
JBukarcst and Yassy are rendered unwholesome, and the inhabit* 
ants are constantly afflicted with intermittent, bilious, and putrid, 
fevers. None but the common people stir out on foot : an equi- 
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page is Indeed am article of necessity, as much ais of luxury, but 
the motion escperienced in going in a carriage, (wherever the 
streets, as it continually happens, are out of repair,) requires the 
passenger to be constantly on his guard ; for the horses occasion^ 
aily plunge as deep as their chests into a bog of filthy water, in 
almost every street of the city, except tliat which leads to the 
]).nnce's palace ; and it is aa much with a view to prevent incon- 
veniesice or dangec from t^s circumstance, as from etiquette, that 
warn of a certain rank, and the foreign consuls, are preceded by 
servants, carrying before their carriages a kind of torch ma^challah 
peculiar to those countries, which bums several hours in the hard- 
est shower of lain without being extinguished 

m * 

Yassy is surrouxided by hiHs of the greatest besiuty which afford 
^e finest situationsiibr country seats, but which, in niost instances, 
are occupied; by raona^eries* 

« 

In mattei^ of religion tte government of both principalities, tti 
iqiiitation of, or in obedience to, the Turkish ^naxims, exercisea 
toi^tiation. The catholics Are manerons, and are distingmshed 
from the other inhabitants by the greater regularity of their 
condijict Tl^ catholics 'were formerly under the protectim 
o£ the kings of Poland, but as it waa stipulated' in the treaty 
of Yassy that fbtreignecs should not possess landed psoperty, 
their reVgion was placed under the common pDotection of the 
national government AH other sects and reirgions. are equally 
tolerated : the Lutherans have a church m Bukarest^ and the Jews» 
a great number of synagogues in both provinces. 

5 
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^""bKrii '^ Yassy, as well m lu Bukarest, there are physicians tnain* 
"^*^ tained at the expense of the public, to whom every inhabitant is 
authorized to apply for advice or assistance : there are also public 
hospitals, but the lowest state of misery can scarcely induce the^ 
diseased to apply for admission : public institutions of this nature- 
cannot indeed be expected to produce beneficial effects in so de- 
praved a state of society. Educatioa is in the hands of the priests^ 
but the whole of their knowledge is comprised in absurd and su*- 
perstitious opinions, and the morality which they inculcate is 
slavish and unmanly. 

* 
The princes are compelled, for tlie convenience of the officers 
and messengers of the Turkish governmenti to keep up a numerous 
establishment of post horses. Hie post liouses in both principali- 
ties are usually at the distance of four hours, or leagues, from*^ 
each other. The mode of travelling post is in a. light cart drawn 
by four horses: it is indeed expeditious, but fatiguing and un- 
pleasatit, as the traveller is inevitably bespattered with rnud^ or 
covered with dust, and the post carriages, which are slightly con- 
structed^ and only held together with wooden pegs, continually 
break down, and are -easily overturned. The expense of travelling 
post is but ten aspers an hour for each horse, or about two shillings 
oi our money for a stage of twelve miles with four horses. The 
roads, in certain seasons of tlie year, are so bad, that I entered 
Bukarest with diirteen horses harnessed to the same carriage, 
whicli, .through the greatest part of Germany, had only required 
two. The cabinet couriers, whom the princes dispatch to Con^ 
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stantinople, are called calarasch : others^ who are employed only 
in the principalities, are called lipcan. 

The education of the boyars is little superior in point of real MtnnerMr 
utility to that of the common people. The children are instructed wd^wy^^ 
by priests in the houses of their parents, and are surrounded by 
chinganehs^ who corrupt them by abject servility, and a base com* 
pliance with all their caprices. Formed by such tutors they issue 
out into a world of hypocrisy and vice, without one just principle 
to regulate their conduct, without one generous purpose, or ho* 
nourable sentiment. They adopt indiscriminately the vices of the 
Greeks without inheriting the Greek vivacity, or veiling them 
with that delicacy which the Greeks have not wholly relinquished; 
They confound whatever is most degrading in luxury with the fair 
fruit of civili2sation, and in their rude adoption of European man- 
ners, they plunge into promiscuous debauchery, and indulge to 
excess in an unprincipled passion of gaming. Like the Poles and 
Hungarians the boyars inherit a taste for magnificent dresses and 
splendid equipages : they love balls and public entertainmentsi 
but their assemblies are rude and tumultuous. Their tables are 
opeu to every person of their acquaintance, but are inelegantly 
served. In the cities they are forbidden to form connections of 
intimacy, or even to keep up intercourse, witli strangers ; but I 
have occasionally lodged for a night in their country seats, and 
nvas always received and treated by them with a plain but decent 
hospilality. -^ 

The Greeks adopt a more than Asiatic luxury : they sleep after 
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iTmner pn ths^ ^ptMU^ w^il^t 9, fisnule Mrvanit fiiM ««ny the 9ie9 
and i-efreshes the air whick £|kfy breatt\e : they eK%ot from th^ir 
attendants tiie reapect and homage which they have observed to 
b# p^ tfti ihp Tutkuik gi«Q4e94 ; h^i foAifig withi« themselves 
-no co^sdpuiiie^ of personal worth or importance they cawot 
conima^ witti TMrHi^ 4ig<^!Q^ ^M the petulance o^ vanity be- 
trays itself ^a harsh ei^pres^ns^ aq4 iosulting behaviour, to their 
inferiors. 

On the ^eatlji or d^oaitioa of i^ pri^e the diyaii a;$semb)c»i ^nA 
immediately assiyniBs thje i^miiyjst^ion of the ff^h^^ ^airei. All 
tiie cmture^ or dependents of thie pK^ce are reqioved from office* 
and other persons, ar^ appointed w^ continue iiji at^t\mn%y until 
^e arrival of his succesisor. *T^e €nim^am$ qr lieutens^vt of the 
oewly created prit^ announces ^he notfffn^^Vk of hifll mastei^ but 
does not interfere in the aflairs of gov^mn^ent, ff^tber <[hati in 
Supei^iptending the collection of th^ prince's reveWM« The &]lei^ 
sovereign is immj^iately forsi^en by his cou.rtierS| is always ti^ated 
with i^glect, and ^pnfiftiines w^th insult and reviling. He retunja 
privately, and without pomp, to Confitajntiftoplje, where be retires 
to his seat in the Fanal or on %hfi shore* of the Bosphorus. With 
the usual modesty of rayahs, t;fae princes reassume th^ir former 
liabits of submission, and the ex;terior of humility. They arft 
followed in the stceets only by a single servant ; but z,t borne they 
are surrounded by a princely and titled household : they allot to 
particular officers distinct portions of tervice, and pass the di^y in 
planning new schemes of ambition, or in receiving the secret 
iiomaiEe of their dknta and vtssalfb 
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In virtue of a clause in the sixteenth mrtiele of the treaty 
peace, concluded at Kainargik| on the twenty-first of July 1774, 
the court of Russia obtained a right of interference in the internal 
administratfofi of government ih both principalities^ and the Rus- 
sian ambassadors at the Porte Were authorized to superintend^ and 
to control )>y their representations^ even the arrangements of the 
Turkish cabinet respecting Moldavia And Wallachia. The same 
treaty granted to Russia, in like manner as to other favoured na- 
tionsy the privilege of appointing consuls or commercial agents in 
any port or city throughout the sultan's dominions. The Ottoman 
Porte resisted, however^ for a long time, the assumption, that this 
privilege extended to the inland provinces situated beyond the 
Danube. After long discussions the two Imperial courts of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg finally established their pretensions, and in the 
year 1781 obtained from the Porte a formal acknowledgment of 
their right to appoint resident ministers in the capitals of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. The princes themselves had secretly fomented 
the opposition made by the Porte, and had thrown obstacles in the 
way of the negociation, from an apprehension that they themselves 
would be restricted in the exercise of their prerogative over their 
subjects, by their conduct being thus submitted to the inspection 
and censure of foreigners. When the concession could, however, 
be no longer withheld, they endeavoured to console themselves for 
the diminution of authority by the incense which was thus offered 
to their vanity, in assimilating them, by these new and extraordi- 
nary appointments, to the sovereigns of the independent states of 
Europe. They cooseq[uently received the imperial consuls with. 
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all the former and ceremonies usually observed by the Ottomans at 
the public audience of foreign ambassadors.* 

The house of Austria, the chief object of whose government is 
the welfare and prosperity of its subjects, prescribed to its agents, 
as their principal duty, the care of improving and extending the 
nationSil commerce. Various grants and privileges were obtained 
from the Porte, and equitable regulations were established to pro- 
tect the persons and property of the Austrian subjects, both mer- 
chants and graziers, in each principality. 

Ttie commerce of Russia with the states of Turkey, though by 
no means inconsiderable, was, however, an object of but inferior 
importance to a government occupied in schemes of conquest and 
aggrandizement. It has been indeed unequivocally expressed, on 
several occasions, that the possession of both provinces entered 
into the views of the court of St. Petersburg. On the breaking 
out of the war between Russia and the Porte in the year 171 1, 
Demetrius Cantemir M'as named to the principality of Moldavia, 

* 

* Germany and Russia were the only countries that availed of this privilegej (which * 
is common to all the European powers who have treaties with the Ottoman Porte), 
until the French National Convention appointed as their representative a Greek of the 
name of Stamati^ who had previously figured at the bar of tlie Assembly, in the pro- 
cession of the deputies of the human race which was headed by Anacharsis ClooUi. 
Citizen Stamati was however personally objectionable, and the Ottoman ministers re- 
fused to ratify the privileges conferred on an enfranchized rayah, A native French- 
man was therefore named consul at Bukarest in 1795, and the appointment has been 
oegularly continued. The English ambassador at Constantinople also names an agent 
for the express purpose of forwarding the over-land dispatches of the East India com- 
pany. 
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from the reliance of the Turkish cabiaet on his talents for war and 
hi$ tried fidelity. Cantcmir^ however, had scarcely taken posses- 
sion of his government than he sent a trusty messenger to the 
Czar with an offer of himself and his principality ; '* esteemiDg it 
better to suffer with Christ, than to wait for 'the deceitful treasures 
of Egypt." Such is the specious colouring with which thehisto* 
.rian endeavours to gloss over his own rebellion, but it may perliaps 
.be doubted whether he was not actuated equally by the allurements 
of personal ambition, as by zeal for the interests of the Christian 
religion : for he had carefully stipulated in his treaty with the 
Czar, that the sovereignty of Moldavia, which was to be restored 
to its ancient extent, should be made hereditary in his family, 
under the auspices of the Russian monarchs. His Christian sub- 
.jects listened no less than their prince to the suggestions of pru- 
dence, and preferred the dominion of the Porte to that of the 
RussianSt whose inhumanity tliey had frequently experienced* 
The ill-success of the war thwarted tiie ambitious views of the 
Russian monarch, and Cantemir himself was saved from the re- 
sentment of the Turks only by the honourable pertinacity of Peter, 
who refused to surrender him.; and by the artifice of the Czarina, 
who concealed him in her own carriage and asserted tliat he bad 
quitted the camp.* 



In the year 1770> when Moldavia was occupied by the Russian 

* Sec Voltaire, Hist de Charles XII, liv. 5.— Cantemir's Ottoman History, 
p. 452.'— Life of Demetrius Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia. 
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troops under Field Marshal Count Romanzoff, her Imperial ma^- 
jesty, by her public letters which were read six times in all the 
churches, declared that the principalrty should remain eternally 
under her protection, and be no more subjected to the Turkisfv 
yoke.* Circumstances, however, compelled her to rfcsfst from 
her pretensions, and Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia were re- 
stored, to the Ottoman Porte by the treaty of Kainargik. Some 
vague clauses were however inserted in order to guaranty to the 
inhabitants their ancient privileges, and to authorize the media* 
• tion of the Russian government in their behalf. These clauses 

were ratified, the rights and duties of the subjects were more fully 
explained, and the guarantee of Russia acknowledged, by a khatfy^ 
sheriff or proclamation signed by the sultan, dated in the year 
1'78-k. The treaty of Yassy stipulated a further abridgment of the 
sovereignty of the Porte over the princes and the tributary inbabi* 
tants ; but the Turks, who submitted with reluctance to the humr* 
Hation, have eluded a strict compliance with their engagements, 
and by their continual infractions of the treaty have furnished the 
Russians with etidless subjects of complaint and remonstrance. 
The last act of Russia's interference was in the year 1802^ whea 
Prince Ipsilanti was promoted to the government of Wallachiisi,^ 
and Prince Murusi to that of Moldavia, with the express conditioH, 
^hich was obtained through the negociations of the Russian mii>* 
nister at the Porte, that neither of thent should be removed ftorxk 
officci if they were not proved guilty of an offence that the Russiaoi 

^ * Se« Oflservazioni, &c. p. 193« note*. 
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minister phoultl allow to be of a nature whrdi justified their depo- 
sition. It must however be confessed, that such a state oF things 
lidsjby no means contributed to the advantage cither of the gover- 
nors or the people. The Porte is insulted by the limitations im- 
posed on the ostensible exercise of its 3overeign authority, but is 
not restrained in its vexations over the inhabitants. It is vain 
indeed to expect that the interference of foreign power betVveen a 
prince and his subjects can ever be productive of beneficial effects. 
But it may be questioned, whether it ever entered into the contem- 
plation of the Russian cabinet to ameliorate the condition of the in* 
habitants of Moldavia and Wallachia, since no instance can be pro- 
duced of any exertion of influence an the part of the Russian con* 
8uls to alleviate the distresses of the people, to check and restrain 
the tyranny of the Greeks, or to promote any plan of pernianent 
benefit to the oppressed inhabitants. 

The present eventful crisis involves the fate of the world. On 
the decision of the question which is now at issue respecting Mol* 
davia and Wallachia depends the existence of the Ottoman env» 
pire. These provinces cannot long remain under a divided sove- 
reignty, nor can they raise themselves to independency on the power- 
ful empires which surround them on every side. If they be restored 
to the Ottoman Porte, they must still owe tlicir preservation ta 
foreign influence, because of the weakness of the Turkish govern- 
ment. Under the dominion of Austria they would oppose an in* 
surmountable barrier to the further progress of Russia. If they 
lemain annexed to the Russian empire, the Danube will roll m 
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vatQ between t\\e Turks and their inveterate enemies i the disaolu* 
tion of the Ottoman pourer will inevitably follow : an event which 
in its consequences cannot be contemplated without exciting tlie 
f)[iost serious apprehensions. 






Pateniosler-row. 
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